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STRUGGLING TOWARD PEACE 


Difficulties Over Complete Ratification of the 
Treaty With Germany—Bulgarian Treaty Signed 


[PERIOD ENDED Dec. 20, 1919] 


HE Peace Conference started the 
week beginning Nov. 30 with very 
poor prospects of a speedy termina- 
tion of itsdifficulties. Germany was 
holding up all the allied plans by refus- 
ing to sign the protocol on which the 
putting into force of the Peace Treaty 
depended; was making efforts < save 
her war criminals from punishmcnt, and 
was adopting in general a defiant and 
unyielding attitude, due in great part to 
the failure of the American Senate to 
ratify the treaty and to the announce- 
ment that the American peace delega- 
tion would depart from Paris in the 
first week of December. The Balkan 
tangle was worse than ever, neither 
Rumania nor Serbia being willing to 
sign the Bulgarian treaty; the German- 
Russian military raid in the Baltic States 
was still in progress, and the fate of 
Fiume, Thrace, and Turkey still hung 
in the balance. 

By the middle of December, however, 
the situation looked brighter. Bulgaria 
signed the terms dictated to her by the 
Entente powers; Rumania, which had 
long been recalcitrant, finally assented 
to signing the Austrian and Bulgarian 
treaties, as well as the special minorities 
treaty prepared for her, and Jugoslavia 
offered prospects of ‘signing the Bulga- 
rian and Austrian treaties within a short 
time. 

The great stumbling block in the way 
of complete ratification of the German 
Peace Treaty was the deadlock estab- 
lished in the American Senate between 
the Democratic forces of the Administra- 
tion and the Republican Senators op- 
posed to acceptance of the document 
without drastic reservations. After the 
treaty’s rejection by the Senate on Nov. 
19 President Wilson was expected to re- 
submit it at the December session; this, 
however, he refused to do, and his atti- 
tude left the Republican opposition, led 


by Senator Lodge, in a dilemma, as the 
general Republican feeling was averse to 
making the question of ratification with 
reservations an issue in the coming Pres- 
idential campaign; besides, a general de- 
sire for peace was being voiced through- 
out the country. Both parties were 
working for a compromise, and there 
were strong indications when these pages 
went to press that an adjustment on the 
basis of milder reservations would be 
reached. 

Meanwhile the failure of the Senate to 
push the treaty through emboldened the 
Germans in their negotiations with the 
Supreme Council, whose path was beset 
with new and special difficulties on ac- 
count of the American situation. Ger- 
many, however, finally yielded, and the 
possibility of securing the ratification of 
the whole treaty, including the special 
protocol articles concerned with com- 
pensation for the Scapa Flow sinkings, 
looked more promising by the middle of 
December than it had looked before. 

Besides the treaty itself, and the 
League of Nations covenant intertwined 
with it, the fate of the triple pact en- 
tered into by Great Britain, France, and 
America was left indefinite through the 
Senate’s failure to ratify the Versailles 
document. The attitude of both France 
and Great Britain in respect to this pact 
was one of waiting. Meanwhile the ne- 
gotiations with Germany proceeded, un- 
interrupted by the departure of the 
American peace delegation, which left 
Paris on Dec. 9, and there were no 
signs of a definitive adjournment of 
the Peace Conference as long as the dip- 
lomatic issue with Germany remained 
acute. A supplementary conference was 
begun in London on Dec. 11 between the 
British and French Premiers and the 
Italian Foreign Minister, at which many 
subjects of great importance were dis- 
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cussed, including the vexed question of 
Fiume and the ultimate disposition of 
Turkey. The machinery for an interna- 
tional military force under Marshal Foch 
also was created. 


AMERICAN MISSION DEPARTS 


It had seemed probable in November 
that the Peace Conference would reach 
the end of its labors early in December 
and permanently adjourn. New compli- 
cations, however, which arose over the 
German protocol made the continuance 
of the conference imperative. The Amer- 
ican delegation, nevertheless, reiterated 
its intention of departing in the first 
week of December, and consented to re- 
main until Dec. 9 only at the urgent re- 
quest of France, supported sympatheti- 
cally in this by Great Britain and Italy. 
The ground given for this request was 
the fear that the Germans would con- 
strue the Americans’ departure as evi- 
dence of a lack of unity among the 
peace-making powers. The anticipated 
withdrawal of the Americans was at- 
tacked bitterly by French newspapers, 
including the Paris Figaro, which de- 
clared that America was continuing to 
follow her traditional policy of “ jealous 
isolation,” and that Germany was al- 
ready preparing to resist the terms of 
the treaty, because of the attitude of the 
United States Senate and the withdrawal 
of the American delegation. Fears that 
the Ebert Government would be over- 
thrown by the Pan-Germans and Spar- 
tacans, emboldened bythe new turn of 
events, were variously expressed. Un- 
deterred by these attacks, the delegation, 
headed by Frank Polk, left Paris on the 
last date fixed, reaching New York Dec. 
20, and the allied powers were left to deal 
with the Germans as best they could 
without American assistance. 


ASK REASON FOR DELAY 


The Supreme Council had been greatly 
surprised toward the end of November 
by the sudden departure of the German 
Protocol Commission, headed by Herr 
von Simson, three days after its ar- 


rival. The attitude of von Simson, sup- 
ported by Baron von Lersner, head of 
the German peace delegation, had been 
aggressive from the start, and he had 


attempted to use the American situation 
as an offset to the allied demands for 
the expatriation of the German war crim- 
inals. Failing in this, he suddenly left 
Paris with his staff. Baron von Lersner 
on Nov. 24 sent a note to the council ex- 


_ plaining this action of von Simson as due 


to the desire to put the protocol directly 
before the German Assembly. Mean- 
while there arrived the news that the 
American Senate had adjourned without 
ratifying the Peace Treaty. 

At this juncture the council dispatched 

a note to Germany which had been 
drafted on Nov. 22, and which was pro- 
vided with a postscript of date Nov. 24, 
when it was finally sent. This note 
called on Germany to make known her in- 
tentions with regard to signing the pro- 
tocol, pointed out that Germany’s delay 
laid her open to the imputation of insin- 
cerity, declared that the repatriation of 
German war prisoners was directly con- 
tingent on the delay in signing the pro- 
tocol, and expressed great surprise over 
the departure of von Simson. The note 
concluded as follows: 

The Supreme Council desires to know 
how the German Government stands in 
this matter and it throws on that Gov- 
ernment the whole responsibility for the 


delay caused by it in the restoration of 
the state of peace. 


PRISONERS IN FRANCE 


The subject of German war prisoners 
in France had been brought up by the 
Berlin Government on Nov. 10, when it 
sent a note to the council urging a 
speedy return of these captives, whose 
retention and treatment it denounced as 
inhumane and unjust, since Germany 
had done her best to comply with the 
hard terms of the armistice expressly 
on the understanding that she would 
thus secure favorable action in the mat- 
ter of repatriation of German prisoners. 

A wireless message from Berlin under 
date of Nov. 25 gave the text of the 
allied reply to this protest. The reply, 
signed by M. Clemenceau, as President 
of the Peace Conference, was sent to 
the Chairman of the German delegation 
at Versailles, and was in substance a 
stern refusal to deviate from the terms 
of the Peace Treaty in favor of German 
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prisoners employed in_ reconstruction 
work in Northern France. Referring to 
the brutal treatment meted out to the 
populations of this district under the 
German occupation, M. Clemenceau said: 


The deepest sentiments of the human 
heart have been so cruelly injured that 
French public opinion cannot agree to 
grant the favor you request. 


The allied reply further declared that 
Germany had systematically delayed per- 
formance of the armistice terms, and in- 
stanced the sinking of the warships in 
Scapa Flow, delay in the delivery of 
German ships, Germany’s Baltic policy, 
and anti-Entente propaganda in Alsace 
and the world at large, and concluded 
thus: 


We owe nothing to Germany except the 
precise fulfillment of the provisions of 
the Peace Treaty accepted by Germany. 


SHARP REPLY TO LERSNER 


A further interchange of notes be- 
tween Baron von Lersner and M. Clemen- 
ceau was made public on Dec. 1. In the 
German note von Lersner said that Ger- 
many had made concessions in the case 


of the killing of Sergeant Mannheim and 
in the matter of coal delivery because of 
promised favorable treatment on the 


question of prisoners. He accused 
France of making innocent prisoners pay 
for pretended derelictions on the part of 
the German Government, and declared 
that the laws of war had been applied to 
the prisoners with pitiless severity. 

In his reply M. Clemenceau said that 
Baron von Lersner’s letter contained a 
series of statements “ whose incisive tone 
cannot mask their inaccuracy.” That 
France had given any promises in con- 
nection with either of the two mattere 
referred to by von Lersner, M. Clemen- 
ceau emphatically denied. The charge 
that the German war prisoners had ‘re- 
ceived any but kind and humane treat- 
ment was denied subsequently by the 
French Premier, who added that Ger- 
many, by her unceasing delays, was her- 
self responsible for the retention of the 
prisoners. 


GERMAN WAR CRIMES 


Another subject which occasioned an 
interchange of notes was that of the ex- 
tradition of the German war criminals. 


Correspondence made public on Dec. 2 
expressed, on the part of M. Clemenceau, 
indignation at the work of destruction 
systematically carried out by the Ger- 
mans in North France and Belgium, and 
inability to understand Germany’s hesita- 
tion to consent to reparation for these 
crimes. M. Clemenceau further said: 


If the same impartial observer then 
heard from the mouths of the inhabitants 
the tale of the treatment to which they 
were subjected for four years and the vio- 
lences and abominable constraints im- 
posed on young girls brutally separated 
from their families, he would be unable 
to restrain his indignation in face of the 
attitude of Germany and the arrogant 
tone of your letters * * * Until the 
German public conscience understands, as 
all the rest of the world does, that wrong 
must be righted and criminals punished, 
Germany must not expect to enter the 
communion of nations or to obtain from 
the Allies forgetfulness of her crimes or 
modification of just peace conditions. 


THE SCAPA FLOW SINKINGS 


A German note regarding the sinking 
of interned warships at Scapa Flow came 
before the Supreme Council on Nov. 28. 
It held that the Allies themselves, by 
interning the ships in an_allied instead 


.of a neutral port, were responsible for 


the scuttling, inasmuch as Admiral von 
Reuter had been deprived of means of 
communicating with Germany, and be- 
lieved that the armistice ended at noon 
on June 21; in accordance with maritime 
law he had then sunk the ships in antici- 
pation of a renewal of war. Further- 
more, the note declared that as a pris- 
oner of war von Reuter had lost his naval 
command, and the German Government 
incurred no responsibility for his actions. 
In conclusion, the memorandum proposed 
that the question be submitted to The 
Hague tribunal for arbitration. 

Official public comment on this dis- 
claiming by Germany of her responsibil- 
ity was made by the publication by Great 
Britain on Dec. 3 of two striking letters, 
one from Admiral von Trotha, Chief of 
the German Admiralty, the other from 
Admiral von Reuter. These letters had 
been found in July by the British in Ad- 
miral von Reuter’s safe in the salvage 
operations on the German flagship Em- 
den. The letter from von Reuter, dated 
June 17, 1919, and addressed “ To Com- 
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manding Officers,” gave explicit instruc- 
tions regarding the sinking. Trotha’s 
letter, dated May 9, 1919, marked “ Most 
Secret,” and addressed to Admiral von 
Reuter, was said by the British Admi- 
ralty, which was preparing photographs 
of it, to disprove entirely the German 
statement that orders from the Berlin 
Government failed entirely to reach Ad- 
miral von Reuter during the time when 
his ships were at Scapa Flow. Though 
couched in guarded phrases, the whole 
import of this letter, especially one 
phrase, “ Their surrender to the enemy 
remains out of question,” pointed to the 
solution which von Reuter subsequently 
adopted. Its transmission to von Reuter 
was explained by the arrival of certain 
German ships bringing supplies to the 
crews at Scapa Flow. The letter was re- 
published in Berlin on Dec. 5 by the Ger- 
man Government, with a denial that it 
signified that Admiral von Reuter should 
scuttle the ships. The British Admi- 
ralty’s contention that the German Gov- 
ernment was in communication with von 
Reuter before the scuttling remained un- 
shaken. 


GERMAN CRISIS BEGINS 


On Dec. 1, the day on which the allied 
powers had expected to begin putting the 
Treaty of Versailles into operation, Baron 
von Lersner notified the Supreme Coun- 
cil that Germany refused to sign the 
protocol unless the Scapa Flow demands 
were eliminated from the document, and 
suggested arbitration. His communica- 
tion also declared that the clause of the 
protocol authorizing the invasion of Ger- 
many was impossible of acceptance. 

With this downright refusal the situa- 
tion became more critical than it had 
been at any time since last June, when 
the resumption of military action against 
Germany hung upon the action of the 
Weimar National Assembly. General 
Foch at once called Sir Henry Wilson, 
chief of the British General Staff, into 
conference at Paris. Andrew Bonar 
Law, Government leader in the House of 
Commons, said on Dec. 4 at Glasgow that 
Germany, profiting by the inaction of the 
American Senate, was trying to evade 
the terms. Speaking for the British 
Government, he declared that the Allies 


had the power, and would use it if neces- 
sary, to make it certain that the allied 
terms would be carried into effect by 
Germany. Both diplomacy and economic 
threats having failed, it was stated, the 
last recourse was to be had in the mili- 
tary invasion of Germany to bring her 
to terms. 


VON LERSNER DEFIANT 


Informed on Dec. 6 that the council 
was about to dispatch an “ ultimatum ” 
to Germany, von Lersner stated that the 
reply of his Government would depend 
wholly on the content of this communica- 
tion and its tone. He further said that 
if the note was “ reasonable” he would 
transmit it with a recommendation that 
the National Assembly consider it. Ger- 
many, he declared, on no consideration, 
would surrender the German officers ac- 
cused of crimes. Two notes were finally 
delivered to him on Dec. 8 and trans- 
mitted by him to his Government. 

The first of these two notes denied 
the German demands for modification 
of the treaty clauses relating to the sur- 
render of Germans charged with crimes 
against the usages of international war- 
fare and to the return of prisoners. 
It agreed to consider the economic ef- 
fects on Germany of the indemnities 
required for the sinking of the war- 
ships at Scapa Flow “in a spirit of 
equity, after a hearing by the Repara- 
tion Commission.” It warned Germany 
“for the last time” that denunciation 
of the armistice would give the allied 
armies all latitude for necessary mili- 
tary measures, and then added: “In 
this spirit we await without de- 
lay signature of the protocol and the 
exchange of ratification.” It further 
waived the so-called coercion clauses of 
the protocol, on the ground that the 
signing and ratification of the treaty 
would make the latter effective, and 
that the execution of the protocol would 
be guaranteed by the general terms of 
the treaty and by ordinarily recognized 
methods. It rejected, however, the Ger- 
mans’ pretended right to modification 
of the treaty clauses as compensation 
for the absence of Americans from the 
commissions, and declared that it was 
“vain for Germany to seek to delay” 
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the treaty’s effectiveness because of the 
position of America in respect to mem- 
bership on these commissions. 

The second note dealt entirely with 
the Scapa Flow incident. It placed the 
responsibility for the sinking upon the 
Germans, and saw in the protest only 
“an attempt, difficult to explain, to de- 
lay the treaty.” It cited the secret mes- 
sage sent in May, 1919, by Admiral von 
Trotha to Admiral von Reuter, and 
quoted, among other phrases, the one 
telling the latter that the disposition of 
the ships “cannot be decided without 
us, it will be finished by us, and de- 
livery to the enemy avoided.” The 
council’s proposal of arbitration regard- 
ing the Scapa Flow indemnity had been 
embodied in the first note. 


NOSKE TRUCULENT 


On the day these two notes were de- 
livered to von Lersner, Gustav Noske, 
German Minister of Defense, said boldly 
in Berlin that the Allies’ plan meant not 
peace, but the prolongation of war, and 
that it behooved Germany to resist. 


His country, he declared, would never 


sign the protocol as drawn. Acceptance 
of the allied terms would rouse all Ger- 
many to vengeance. The _ situation 
could not be worse if the Hohenzollerns 
had remained in power. He added: 

If the United States stays out, the com- 
missions established under the Peace 
Treaty will be taken over by the other 
Allies. If that means more Frenchmen, 
it would be most injurious to German in- 
terests and we should not agree. 

The French doubtless will march into 
Germany. Let that come. The Allies 
know that Germany is without means of 
resistance. Allied officers are all over the 
country. Spies are shuffling about every- 
where. All the scare talk about German 
armament is a deliberate press campaign 
to prepare public opinion for aggression. 

It was in the midst of the threaten- 
ing situation thus created that the 
American peace delegation left Paris on 
Dec. 9. Despite the somewhat hostile atti- 
tude of certain papers, the departure 
was made under good auspices. M. 
Clemenceau and General Foch accompa- 
nied the American delegates to the sta- 
tion, and bade them farewell, while 
large crowds shouted “Vive l’Amé- 
rique!” Before leaving, Mr. Polk, the 


head of the delegation, dictated a state- 
ment to one of the leading Paris papers, 
expressing his regrets at the necessity 
for departure, likewise his conviction 
that Germany would sign the pro- 
tocol. The French press, in bidding 
him farewell, voiced its belief that he 
and his colleagues had done everything 
in their power to secure ratification of 
the treaty. 


GERMANY SURRENDERS 


The German reply to the Supreme 
Council’s note demanding the signing of 
the peace protocol was received in Paris 
on Dec. 15. After a session held the 
following day, the Supreme Council an- 
nounced that the reply was “ generally 
satisfactory.” It was referred to the 
allied and German experts, who at once 
began the elaboration of details. Agree- 
ment was understood to be practically 
certain. Berlin’s reply met all the al- 
lied demands unreservedly except that’ 
which concerned payment for the ships 
at Scapa Flow. Germany agreed to ac- 
cept responsibility for payment on the 
warships sunk, but explained to the 
Allied Council that she could not at that 
time surrender the 400,000 tons of mari- 
time equipment demanded. The text of 
the German note was as follows: 


The German Government desires to dis- 
sipate the misunderstanding that, owing 
to the momentary absence of American 
delegates from the commissions provided 
for by the Peace Treaty, Gemany claimed 
modifications and dispositions of the 
treaty concerning the extradition of per- 
sons charged with culpability in acts con- 
trary to military law, or the repatriation 
of prisoners. 

The German Government, previous to re- 
ceiving the allied note, had already ex- 
plained the reasons why it would appear 
necessary to modify the conditions for the 
execution of those clauses, but the Ger- 
man Government never made its assent 
for the putting into force of the Peace 
Treaty conditional upon a previous solu- 
tion of that question. 

The German Government maintains its 
opinion that the best means to reach a so- 
lution of the Scapa Flow incident would 
have been to submit the case to interna- 
tional arbitration at The Hague. Such 
a measure would not have delayed put- 
ting the treaty into force, or the signing 
of the protocol thus modified. 

Desirous, however, of doing its utmost 
for the early re-establishment of peace, 
the German Government declares itself 
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ready to make reparations for the dam- 
ages caused to the allied and associated 
Governments by the destruction of the 
ships. 

But the German Government is unable 
to effect such reparations in the manner 
demanded by the protocol of Nov. 1, be- 
cause the execution of the demands form- 
ulated in that protocol would compromise 
irretrievably Germany’s economic life and 
also render impossible of execution the 
other enormous obligations which the 
treaty imposes on Germany. 

The German Government will formulate, 
through experts, positive detailed propo- 
sitions showing a mode of reparation 
which, although adding a new and heavy 
burden on Germany in its present situa- 
tion, is not altogether incompatible with 
its vital interests. 


So the tenseness of the international 
situation was relaxed, and official circles 
in Paris, greatly relieved, looked forward 
to a speedy ratification of both protocol 
and treaty. Further obstacles in the ar- 
rangement of details arose, however, and 
on Dec. 19 an official statement named 
Jan. 1 as the nearest probable date of 
settlement. 

A German delegation of shipping ex- 
perts had reached Paris Dec. 15 with a 
view to adjusting details of the protocol 


TREATY OF NEUILLY, 


NOV. 


27, 


1919 


settlement. It was presided over by Herr 
Seelinger, a member of the commercial 
department of the German Foreign 
Ministry, the other members being 
representatives of various steamship 
lines and shipyards, and one _ repre- 
sentative of three groups of _ sea- 
men. The first sessions of this new dele- 
gation with the allied experts led to no 
result, as the Germans declared they had 
no power to negotiate for the handing 
over of more than 200,000 tons of ship- 
ping and docking materials, of the 400,- 
000 tons demanded, in reparation for the 
Scapa Flow sinkings. 


BULGARIAN TREATY SIGNED 


The treaty of the allied and associated 
powers with Bulgaria was signed on Nov. 
27 at Neuilly, just outside of Paris. The 
ceremony was wholly lacking in the pomp 
that attended the signing of the treaties 
of Versailles and St. Germain. The Com- 
missioner who signed for Bulgaria was 
M. Stambulinski. It was this Bulgarian 
statesman, a man of peasant origin and 
the leader of the peasant party in Bul- 
garia, who, when Bulgaria turned on her 
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allies and joined her fortunes with the 
Central Powers, warned King Ferdinand 
that he was signing his death warrant. 
The signature which he affixed to the 
treaty was, in a way, the justification of 
his own judgment. 

The ceremony of signing was simple. 
Premier Clemenceau, addressing M. Stam- 
bulinski, said: “ We are here to sign the 
treaty between the Allies and Bulgaria. 
Here is the treaty you are to sign.” 

Stambulinski, the incarnation of the 
popular conception of a Bulgar, with his 
heavy frame, thick black hair and up- 
turned mustache, rose and affixed his 
signature to the treaty. He was followed 
by Mr. Polk, head of the American dele- 
gation, who looked tired and worn. A 
puzzled murmur among the delegates was 
their only comment on the apparent in- 
congruity of America’s representatives 
signing a treaty with a country on which 
America had never officially declared 
war. The other delegates followed. 


The representatives of two of the allied 
powers, Serbia and Rumania, were miss- 
ing, though both powers were highly im- 
portant for the restoration of order in 
the Balkan peninsula, which the Bul- 
garian treaty was intended to establish. 
Both Serbia and Rumania, themselves 
enemies, had refused to sign the Austrian 
treaty because of their objection to the 
provisions for the protection of racial 
minorities, and the signature of the 
treaty with Austria was made a condi- 
tion of the signing of the Bulgarian 
treaty by the allied powers; hence the 
absence of the Serbian and Rumanian 
delegates from the Neuilly ceremony. 


TERMS OF THE TREATY 

By the conditions of the Treaty of 
Neuilly, Bulgaria is called upon to sur- 
render all works of art and valuables 
taken from allied countries during the 
war and to pay an indemnity of approxi- 
mately $445,000,000. She is deprived of 
Thrace and also loses Strumitza, a small 
triangular section of territory, the latter 
being assigned to Serbia. Proposals 
which would give Bulgaria a corridor 
through Thrace to the Aegean are left 
to the future disposition of the allied 
Governments. The boundary between 


Rumania and Bulgaria is changed in 
only minor details. 

Compulsory military service in Bul- 
garia is abolished by the treaty terms, 
the Bulgarian Army being limited to 
20,000 men, with a gendarmerie, or 
police force, not exceeding 10,000. All 
arms and ammunition exceeding the 
amounts laid down by the treaty must be 
turned over to the Allies. A commis- 
sion composed of allied representatives 
has power to punish crimes committed 
by Bulgarians during the war, and also 
to deal with the repatriation of pris- 
oners. 


JUGOSLAVIA AND AUSTRIA 


M. Clemenceau’s intimation to the 
Jugoslav delegates that they would not 
be allowed to sign the Bulgarian treaty 
unless they first signed the allied treaty 
with Austria provoked an outburst of in- 
dignation in the Belgrade newspapers, 
some of which even counseled the Gov- 
ernment to refuse definitely to sign the 
Bulgarian treaty rather than accept the 
humiliating minority clauses of the treaty 
with Austria. Some of the comment was 
extremely bitter, recalling the Jugoslav 
victories and asserting that the minority 
clauses were inserted in the Austrian 
treaty at the instance of Italy, whose 
ambitions in the Adriatic were well 
known; by signing the treaty with these 
clauses, it was insisted, Jugoslavia would 
lay herself open to constant interference 
from Italy in internal affairs. 

Nevertheless it had been agreed by the 
Jugoslav delegates that they would sign 
the Austrian treaty on Nov. 26, but when 
the day came they failed to do so on the 
ground that, after examination of the 
various annexes, they found that they 
did not possess the requisite powers. 
They were then given eight days to 
secure this authorization, which they ex- 
pected to receive within the limit set. 
The annexes in question provided for the 
protection of racial minorities, repara- 
tions concerning Italy, and a financial 
arrangement regarding the sharing of 
the expense of liberation from the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Prince 
Alexander of Serbia, Prince Regent of 
Jugoslavia, arrived in Paris on Dec. 1 to 
discuss the difficulties in the way of his 
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country’s signature of the treaty with 
Austria. 


RUMANIA AT THE CROSSROADS 


The innumerable notes that passed 
between Rumania and the allied powers 
regarding her whole attitude of defi- 
ance of the Supreme Council have been 
reproduced or analyzed from month to 
month in these pages. Regarding Ru- 
mania’s signing of the treaty with Aus- 
tria, the council on Nov. 20 sent a note 
to the former country, which, after 
praising the services rendered by Ru- 
mania during the war, brought up anew 
the difficulties which Rumania had 
placed in the way of signing that treaty. 
The communication also asked whether 
Rumania intended to follow or to aban- 
don the policy of the Allies; if the for- 
mer, she must sign the Austrian treaty 
at once; if the latter, she would be con- 
sidered as having withdrawn voluntarily 
from the alliance. Both this note and a 
previous note of Nov. 15 (the ninth) 
asked that Rumania declare her inten- 


tions regarding the withdrawal of her 
troops from Hungary, and the deduction 
of the value of the material requisitioned 
by her in the latter country from the 
total reparation due her. 

Having received no reply to either of 


these communications, the Supreme 
Council on Dec. 3 dispatched a new com- 
munication, in the nature of an ulti- 
matum, reviewing Rumania’s repeated 
failures to comply with the allied desires 
in the various matters involved, and 
giving her a further time limit, to expire 
Dec. 8, in which to make full and satis- 
factory reply, with a strong implication 
that noncompliance would mean a 
definitive severing of relations. 


RUMANIA FINALLY SIGNS 


Rumania’s consent to sign came as a 
dramatic incident of the departure of 
the American peace delegation from 
Paris on Dec. 9. It was after 7 o’clock 
in the evening. Outside waited the auto- 
mobiles that were to take Mr. Polk and 
his staff to the station. There came a 
telephone message, saying that the Ru- 
manians were willing to sign the minor- 
ity treaty, and asking whether he would 
sign it before his departure. He replied 


in the affirmative. The treaty, which 
had been completed by noon, had been 
printed and bound; it was brought to 
the Hotel Crillon, and Mr. Polk, Mr. 
White, and General Bliss signed it. The 
Rumanian delegates affixed their signa- 
tures to the minority treaty on the fol- 
lowing day, as well as to the Austrian 
and Bulgarian treaties. At the same 
time the Bucharest delegates declared 
their country’s willingness to withdraw 
from Hungary to the boundary line laid 
down by the Peace Conference last June. 

This decision of Rumania to recede 
from her defiance of the Peace Confer- 
ence removed one of the ugliest prob- 
lems of European politics, and one of the 
most protracted and vexatious inter- 
allied conflicts which the Supreme Coun- 
cil had had to face. * ‘ 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


A series of conferences between Pre- 
mier Clemenceau, Premier Lloyd George, 
and the Italian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Signor Scialoja, took place in Lon- 
don beginning Dec. 11. Matters dis- 
cussed were the situation in Russia, 
America’s position in respect to ratifica- 
tion of the German treaty, and problems 
of European reconstruction, including 
Fiume and Turkey, the coal famine in 
France, and France’s financial situation, 
which was considered critical. The re- 
sults of the conferences were not officially 
given out, but semi-officially the main 
issues were divulged in Paris on M. 
Clemenceau’s return. In an _ inspired 
article in the French governmental or- 
gan, Le Temps, the subjects discussed 
were listed one by one, and it was plainly 
intimated that none of these problems 
could be solved without the aid of 
America. The United States, it declared, 
was involved in European affairs in gen- 
eral, whether the Senate wished it o1 
no, and hence possessed the right to take 
all the precautions necessary to protect 
American interests. 

One definite result of the London con- 
ference was the decision to create an in- 
terallied army, under the direction of 
General Foch as Chief of the General 
Staff at Versailles. It will be remem- 
bered that when the League of Nations 
covenant was taking shape, France 
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fought for such an international police 
force, and President Wilson opposed it. 
‘Later, at the Peace Conference, France 
sought the establishment of an interna- 
tional force to compel Germany to live 
up to the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Again this project was opposed 
by the Americans, and it was temporarily 
abandoned. That the scheme was finally 
put through at London, in connection 
with the discussion of American partici- 
pation in the Peace Treaty as the one big 
issue, was regarded as significant of the 


adoption of a middle-of-the-road policy, 
enabling the Allies to meet the possi- 
bility either of America’s co-operation or 
of America’s refusal to co-operate. 


_Every indication pointed, however, to an 


earnest desire for the ratification of the 
treaty by the United States, with or 
without reservations; as Le Temps ex- 
pressed it: “ All the problems of peace 
are dominated by one prime necessity, 
and that is to obtain the ratification of 
the Versailles Treaty by the United 
States.” 


D’Annunzio’s Adventure Drawing to an End 


Fiume Problem Near Settlement 
[PERIOD ENDED DEc. 20, 1919] 


HE Fiume situation had reached a 

point at the close of the second 

week in December where a final 
agreement seemed to be within reach. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio and his irregular 
forces continued to hold the disputed 
Adriatic port, but after his raid on Zara 
the poet-soldier had refrained from 
further exploits and had shown a willing- 
ness to listen to the proposals of the 
Italian Government. At length it was 
announced, though not officially con- 
firmed, that d’Annunzio and his follow- 
ers had consented to evacuate Fiume 
and allow the city to be occupied by 
regular Italian Army forces pending an 
agreement with the Entente. 

Attempts to solve the knotty problem 
continued both before and after this ten- 
tative step toward a solution. Premier 
Nitti and Foreign Minister Tittoni had 
formulated what they regarded as Italy’s 
maximum concessions regarding Fiume, 
and had transmitted them to President 
Wilson at Washington. These terms 
were stated unofficially to provide that 
Italy should receive the part of Istria 
forming a triangle with its extreme 
point at Velossa, the line running 
through the Alps to Monte Maggiore, 
thence to Fisnona. Fiume, with some 
territory to the north, together with 
some of the islands in the Gulf of 
Quarnero, was to become a_ buffer 
State, with a special status; Italy was 


to have no jurisdiction over its foreign , 
affairs, but Fiume’s Italianity was to 
be recognized and guarded. Zara was 
to be constituted a free city and port, 
represented in its foreign affairs by 
Italy. 

This proposal failed to receive the in- 
dorsement of President Wilson, and 
Fiume continued to be a debated question 
at the important conference of Premiers 
and Ministers held in London in the mid- 
dle of December, when the new Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor 
Scialoja, was present to aid in the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 


A clear idea of the American pro- 
posal and of how it differs from the line 
laid down by the secret treaty of London 
in 1915 is furnished by the accompany- 
ing sketch-map. The map was submit- 
ted to The London Times by a committee 
of the Serbian Society of Great Britain 
and was accompanied by an open letter 
stating that the society had passed reso- 
lutions to the effect that “ the territorial 
solution advocated by President Wilson 
is the only equitable compromise between 
Italian and Jugoslav claims and should be 
upheld at all costs by the Supreme Coun- 
cil.” Referring to the map, the commu- 
nication stated: 


It will be seen that the Wilson line as- 
signs to Italy Gorizia, Trieste, and Pola, 
Central Istria with the railway connect- 
ing the two latter towns, and the island of 
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Lussin, which has an Italian majority. 
On the other hand, it leaves to Jugoslavia 
the port of Fiume-Sushak (which con- 
tains a Jugoslav, not an Italian, ma- 
jority), the railway from St. Peter to 
Fiume (Slovenia’s only direct access to 
the sea), and the overwhelming Jugoslav 
province of Dalmatia (in which the Ital- 
ians form 3 per cent. of the population), 
while the town of Zara, on its isthmus, re- 
ceives special autonomy. 

This line has been reached as the re- 
sult of exhaustive inquiry on the part of 
the American experts at the conference, 
and represents the only fair compromise 
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between ethnography and strategy. It 
has the great advantage of reducing to a 
minimum the possibilities of aggression 
on either side. As it assigns over 300,000 
Jugoslavs to Italy, and less than 45,000 
Italians to Jugoslavia (24,000 of these in 
Fiume itself), it will be seen that a very 
severe sacrifice is being demanded of the 
Jugoslavs. 


On Nov. 24, following the -eetion of 
the United States on the Italian pro- 
posals, the resignation of Foreign Min- 
ister Tittoni had been announced in 
Rome, and Vittorio Scialoja had been 
named to take his place. Two days later 
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the Supreme Council in Paris received a 
note from the Jugoslav delegation stat- 
ing that the Adriatic situation was likely 
to oblige Jugoslavia to take military 
measures against further encroachments. 
In Jugoslav official circles it was de- 
clared that war between Jugoslavia and 
Italy was unavoidable if d’Annunzio at- 
tempted further advances. In Laibach a 
large body paraded carrying banners in- 
scribed: “ D’Annunzio must be hanged!” 
and “ Down With Italians!” In London, 
however, it was said that the British 
Government had given Jugoslavia as- 
surances that Great Britain’s influence 
would be used to obtain a just settlement 
of the Adriatic question. 


At a meeting in Milan, at which all 
the Socialist Deputies of Italy partici- 
pated, resolutions were passed calling 
upon the Government to suppress d’An- 
nunzio’s enterprises in Dalmatia. 


On Dec. 7 it seemed that the Fiume 
question was approaching a satisfactory 
settlement when it was stated in Rome 
that d’Annunzio had assured the Italian 
Government that he would undertake no 
new expeditions, and would not go be- 
yond the armistice line. Major Giuriati, 
Chief of the Cabinet of d’Annunzio, ac- 
companied by Commander Rizzo of the 
poet-soldier’s naval forces, arrived in 
Rome bearing d’Annunzio’s suggestions 
for a settlement of the Fiume and Zara 
questions. 


Although Premier Nitti refused to 
make any statement regarding the 
Adriatic situation, it was announced in 
Trieste on Dec. 13 that an agreement 
with the Italian Government had been 
reached, and that d’Annunzio would 
leave Fiume with his troops, which were 
to be replaced by Italian regulars under 
General Caviglia, a former Italian Min- 
ister of War. The formal transfer of 
the city was planned for an early date, 
but, according to Washington advices, 
this occupation was to be merely in the 
nature of an Italian trusteeship pending 
a final decision by the Entente powers. 

D’Annunzio was quoted as stating that 
all his ambitions in regard to Fiume had 
been attained, and that an agreement 
signed with Premier Nitti was a full 
guarantee. The poet’s troops, according 
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to the agreement, were to return to the 
ranks of the Italian Army. Their de- 
parture from the city was delayed, how- 
ever, by appeals from the Italian citizens 
of Fiume, and the question of fulfilling 


the agreement was at length referred to 
a plebiscite—which was postponed and 
abandoned. It was generally understood, 
however, that the end of d’Annunzio’s ad- 
venture was in sight. 


CURRENT HISTORY IN BRIEF 


[PERIOD ENDED DEc. 18, 1919] 


THE FOURTEENTH CENSUS. 


HE following interesting proclama- 

tion by President Wilson regarding 

the Fourteenth Decennial Census, which 

is to begin Jan. 2, 1920, was signed by 
him on Dec. 10: 


Whereas, By the Act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1919, the Fourteenth 
Decennial Census of the United States is 
to be taken beginning on the second day 
of January, 1920; and 

Whereas, A correct enumeration of the 
population every ten years is required by 
the Constitution of the United States for 
the purpose of determining the represen- 
tation of the several States in the House 
of Representatives; and 

Whereas, It is of the utmost importance 
to the interests of all the people of the 
United States that this census should be 
a complete and accurate report of the 
population and resources of the nation; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby declare and make known that, 
under the law aforesaid, it is the duty of 
every person to answer all questions on 
the census schedules applying to him and 
the family to which he belongs, and to 
the farm occupied by him or his family, 
and that any person refusing to do so is 
subject to penalty. 

The sole purpose of the census is to se- 
cure general statistical information re- 
garding the population and resources of 
the country, and replies are required from 
individuals only to permit the compilation 
of such general statistics. No person can 
be harmed in any way by furnishing the 
information required. The census has 
nothing to do with taxation, with mili- 
tary or jury service, with the compulsion 
of school attendance, with the regulation 
of immigration, or with the enforcement 
of any national, State, or local law or 
ordinance. There need be no fear that 
any disclosure will be made regarding any 
individual person or his affairs. For the 
due protection of the rights and interests 
of the persons furnishing information 
every employe of the Census Bureau is 
prohibited, under heavy penalty, from dis- 
closing any information which may thus 
come to his knowledge. 


I therefore earnestly urge upon all per- 
sons to answer promptly, completely, and 
accurately all inquiries addressed to them 
by the enumerators or other employes of 
the Census Bureau, and thereby to con- 
tribute their share toward making this 
great and necessary public undertaking 
a success. 

e & « 


PROHIBITION IN THE UNITED STATES 


P ROHIBITION was substantially 

trengthened by a unanimous de- 
cision handed down by the United States 
Supreme Court sustaining the constitu- 
tionality of wartime prohibition. By this 
decision the sale of liquor, which had 
been resumed at a few points on account 
of decisions of District Federal Judges, 
became illegal everywhere in the country, 
and the prohibition regulations were rig- 
idly enforced. 


The Supreme Court held that Congress 
did not intend the wartime act to termi- 
nate on the conclusion of the war, but at 
the end of the period of demobilization. 
The “conclusion of the war clearly did 
not mean cessation of hostilities,” the 
court said: “Congress, therefore, pro- 
vided that the time when the act ceased 
to be operative should be fixed by the 
President’s ascertaining and proclaiming 
the date when demobilization had termi- 
nated.” 


Had the President on Oct. 28, when he 
vetoed the Volstead act, believed that de- 
mobilization had terminated, the court 
says, “he would doubtless have issued 
then a proclamation to that effect, for 
he had maintained a strong conviction 
that restriction upon the sale of liquor 
should end. Only by such proclamation 
could the purpose of Congress be attained 
and the serious consequences attending 
uncertainty be obviated.” 

“In view of facts of public knowl- 
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edge,” the opinion reads, “ some of which 
have been referred to, that the treaty of 
peace has not yet been concluded; that 
the railways are still under national con- 
trol by virtue of the war powers; that 
other war activities have not been 
brought to a close, and that it cannot 
even be said that the man power of the 
nation has been restored to a peace foot- 
ing, we are unable to conclude that the 
act has ceased to be valid.” 

The liquor interests suffered another 
severe disappointment on Dec. 16 when 
the House Agricultural Committee, by a 
vote of 16 to 3, tabled a resolution to 
recommend repeal of wartime prohibi- 
tion. 

In consequence of these decisions it 
seemed unlikely that there would be any 
“wet” period before the constitutional 
prohibition amendment went into effect 
on Jan. 16, 1920, unless the Peace Treaty 
was ratified and peace formally pro- 
claimed by the President before the lat- 
ter date. 

The liquor interests instituted suits to 
obtain a ruling by the United States Su- 
preme Court on the prohibitive consti- 
tutional amendment. It was stated that 
the value of whisky in bond in the United 
States exceeded $300,000,000. Suits for 
compensation were announced by some 
distillers. It was announced that if the 
wartime ban was not lifted by proclama- 
tion before the end of the year the stocks 
of liquor in this country would be ex- 
ported to Cuba for storage, exports be- 
ing also forbidden after Jan. 16, 1920. 

* * * 
GERMAN INTELLECTUALS RECANT 


HE famous declaration made by nine- 

ty-three German University profes- 
sors, literary men, artists, and musical 
composers, on Oct. 14, 1914, addressed to 
the learned men of other countries as a 
sweeping denial of the stories of atroci- 
ties charged against Germany in France 
and Belgium, has been refocused into 
public notice in Germany by the activi- 
ties of Dr. Hans Wehberg, one of the 
best known German pacifists, who has 
communicated with all the signers still 
living to ascertain their attitude toward 
that manifesto after the close of the war. 
The essence of the original document was 


contained in six paragraphs, beginning 
with the words: “It is not true.” The 
charges so categorically denied were that 
Germany had caused the war; that it had 
criminally violated Belgium’s neutrality; 
that any Belgian citizen’s life or prop- 
erty had been touched except in direst 
self-defense; that the German soldiers 
had proceeded brutally at Louvain, that 
the German conduct of the war had in- 
fringed the law of nations, and that 
“a fight against Germany’s so-called 
militarism was not also a fight against 
German Kultur.” This manifesto was 
prepared by a small group of men at 
Berlin, among whom were Professors 
Harnack, von Liszt, Emil Fischer, and 
Gustav Schmoller, the last three now 
dead; the author, Ludwig Fulda; the 
painter, Max Liebermann; the composer, 
Humperdinck, and Burgomaster Reicke. 

Of all the signers, no less than 15 have 
died. Some of the others were ill, and 
could not answer Dr. Wehberg on this 
account, but the 23 from whom no re- 
sponse was received included also a 
number who preferred to maintain abso- 
lute silence. In all Dr. Wehberg received 
55 answers to his inquiries. Of that 
number only 16 defended their signature 
of the manifesto. These included Pro- 
fessors Eduard Meyer, the historian, now 
Rector of Berlin University; Professor 
Lenz of the new university at Hamburg, 
Professor Dorpfeld, and Siegfried Wag- 
ner, the composer and son of the greater 
Wagner. The 39 others heard from ad- 
mitted that they would now by no means 
stand by everything in the address. 
Herbert Eulenberg, the writer, declared 
that he was willing to withdraw his sig- 
nature entirely. Carl Hauptmann, brother 
of Gerhart Hauptmann, declared: “In 
view of my deviation at that time from 
personal trustworthiness, for the rest of 
my life I take warning against the rash 
herd-instinct which has made fools of 
men for thousands of years.” 

ok ok * 


PRESIDENT WILSON IN PARIS" 


AY STANNARD BAKER, head of 
the United States Official Press 
Bureau, has published a small book, 
“ What Wilson Did at Paris,” giving an 
inside view of the President’s struggle 
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against the tortuous methods of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. In this book he cites at 
least five separate crises which the Presi- 
dent dominated, showing how Mr. Wilson 
-waged a grim fight against hostile 
French criticism in the press, against all 
the discouragements of almost irrecon- 
cilable national interests in such matters 
as the disposal of the German colonies, 
of Fiume, and of the Shantung Peninsula, 
and against repeated opposition to the 
incorporation of the League of Nations 
covenant in the Peace Treaty with Ger- 
many. Ever grimmer and grayer, with 
nervous twitchings of his face after 
many hours of daily interviews and dis- 
cussions with committees and deputa- 
tions, he stuck to his task, deprived of 
all exercise, all recreation, the centre of 
universal attack, and attained the ideal- 
istic objects, as far at least as they 
could be obtained, for which he had 
striven. In the course of his study Mr. 
Baker says: 


He worked everybody else to a stand- 
still. Sometimes he would have two 
meetings going on at the same time. Once 
I found a meeting of the council of the 
Big Four going on in his study, and a 
meeting of the financial and economic 
experts—twenty or thirty of them—in full 
session upstairs in the drawing room, and 
the President oscillating between them. 

It was he who was always the driver, 
the initiator at Paris; he worked longer 
hours, had more appointments, granted 
himself less recreation than any other 
man, high or low, at the Peace Confer- 
ence. For he was the central figure there. 
At the same time he continued to live 
with a simplicity that was almost rigor- 
ous; although he occupied the very centre 
of the world’s great stage, with the eyes 
of all humanity watching every move he 
made, he lived almost the life of an 
anchorite. Sometimes in the evening I 
used to find him in the study of his house, 
a dark, richly furnished room looking out 
upon a little patch of walled garden, with 
an American sentinel pacing up and down 
the passageway. Mrs. Wilson’s sitting 
room was opposite this study. Some day 
there will be written an account of the 
incalculable help and comfort that Mrs. 
Wilson was to the President in those try- 
ing days. 

The President went to Paris the great 
moral leader of the world, and through- 
out the conference he never for a moment 
lost sight of the ideals he came to fight 
for; he kept his vision clear, but he was 
willing to face the world as it is, a real 
world of imperfect human beings, torn by 


passion and fear, and yet a world in 
which, after all, we have to live. 


x Ok * 
BOLSHEVIST PROPAGANDA IN EAST 


HE Bolshevist-Turco-Afghan combi- 
nation in the Near East has met 
with a check in the case of Bokhara. 
Its principal emissary, the Turk Kazim 
Beg, barely escaped from Bokhara with 
his life in November, and fled to Tash- 
kent, the capital of the Turkestan Soviet 
Republic, after urging the Emir of Bok- 
hara to join the combination mentioned 
in bringing pressure to bear upon Persia 
to enter a pan-Islamic Democratic Union. 
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WHERE RUSSIAN BOLSHEVIKI ARE CARRY- 
ING ON AN ACTIVE PROPAGANDA 


After the flight of Kazim Beg, the re- 
quests were changed virtually to threats, 
and the Emir on Nov. 14 was said to 
have torn up the railway twelve miles 
on both sides of Bokhara as a measure 
of self-protection. The Bolsheviki, 
meanwhile, who were firmly established 
at Kizil Arvat, on the Trans-Caspia 
Railway, threatened the road to Kras- 
navodsk, the terminus of the Caspian 
Railroad. The leading newspaper of 
Teheran, which had previously praised 
the Indian Government’s action in re- 
laxing control of Afghan foreign policy, 
sharply criticised the reported intention 
of the Afghan Mission at Moscow to go 
through Germany to Paris, saying: 


If the Afghans are going to use their 
freedom in foreign relations for these pur- 
poses their diplomats are not to be con- 
gratulated. If they intend to introduce 
themselves as the Bolshevist vanguard in 
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Central Asia they will lose the friendship 

of their co-religionists and neighbors. 

According to an account published in 
The London Times on Nov. 21, relating 
the experiences of a traveler through 
Turkestan and Trans-Caspia, who spent 
several weeks at Tashkent, the people of 
Turkestan were for the most part heart- 
ily sick of Bolshevism, but the Soviets 
were strong in the towns, and the rail- 
way to Merv and the Caspian was 
strongly garrisoned by Red troops. The 
Turkestan Bolsheviki were rejoiced at 
the reopening of direct communication 
with Soviet Russia, whence they expected 
to receive large supplies of food. Over 
the Trans-Caspian line the trains were 
not infrequently stopped in the mid- 
dle of the desert while the Bolshe- 
vist train staff robbed the  pas- 
sengers. Five Indian merchants from 
Merv were robbed of 2,000,000 rubles, 
and two of these were brutally mur- 
dered. In Bokhara and Khiva condi- 
tions were better, owing to the repudia- 
tion of the Bolshevist doctrines by both 
the people and their rulers. The Reds, 
however, were conscripting Turcomans 
and other Mussulmans by force. To 
avoid this many thousands of Turcomans 
had fled with their families into Persia 
and Northwest Afghanistan. In their 
propaganda campaign the Bolsheviki 
were trying to prove that the theories of 
Bolshevism were in accord with the 
teachings of the Koran. Kazim Beg, 
who accompanied the German Mission to 
Afghanistan in 1918, was one of the chief 
promoters of this propaganda. 

Incidentally Lenin and other leaders of 
the Central Soviet are also intriguing in 
the Far East. A Korean delegation was 
on its way to Moscow toward the end of 
November, and hopes of support for Bol- 
shevism in China were being entertained. 
The activity of the Reds on the Siberian- 
Mongolian frontier has long been known. 
According to Peking reports the Bolshe- 
viki had asked the provincial authorities 
of Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan, Kulja, 
and Kashgaria) to send them an accred- 
ited envoy. They also proposed to open 
negotiations with the Peking authorities, 
holding out the prospect of the return of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. 


sittin. 
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ENGLAND-AUSTRALIA FLIGHT 


APTAIN ROSS SMITH, the Aus- 
tralian aviator, began a transcon- 
tinental flight from England to Aus- 
tralia on Nov. 12, in competition for a ° 
prize of £10,000 offered for the first 
aviator who made the flight of 11,500 
miles within thirty days. In this flight 
Cayicain Smith reached Cairo on Nov. 
18; arrived at Delhi on Nov. 23, and 
thereafter touched at Rangoon, and at 
several points along the Malay Penin- 
sula and the islands of Oceania. He 
arrived at Bima, on Sunbawa Island, 
near Java, on Dec. 8. Cruisers and 
steamers kept watch at sea on the last 
stage of the airman’s journey, vessels 
patrolling between Timor and Port Dar- 
win, which is near the northernmost tip 
of Australia. Elaborate preparations 
were made for the landing at Fannie 
Bay, three miles from Port Darwin, where 
the aviator completed his long flight on 
Dec. 10. The Australian Premier, Will- 
iam Morris Hughes, sent a congratula- 
tory message to Captain Smith after 
news of his safe arrival. 

Lieutenant Etienne Poulet, the French 
military aviator, left Paris for a similar 
flight to Australia on Oct. 14, nearly a 
month before Captain Smith’s departure. 
The Englishman caught up with Poulet 
in India, and both left Bangkok on the 
same day. No reports have since been 
received from the French aviator. 

* * * 


THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTION 


IRTUALLY. complete election returns 
received at Melbourne on Dec. 14 
showed that the Liberal and Nationalist 
Labor Parties, who support the Govern- 
ment, had won 35 seats in the House of 


Representatives, and the Farmers’ 
Party, also a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, 11 seats, while the anti-govern- 
mental factions and the laborites had 
secured only 29. William M. Hughes, 
the Premier, had been re-elected to the 
House. This result was regarded as 
highly significant, for the elections were 
virtually a test of strength between the 
Nationalist Party, led by Premier 
Hughes, and the Labor Party, under the 
leadership of Frank Tudor and former 
Premier Ryan of Queensland. In an- 
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other sense the elections were also an: 


expression of public opinion favoring the 


development of the country along the 


lines of private enterprise, as opposed 
to State socialism, advocated by Mr. 
Ryan and his party. 

The Prime Minister thus confirmed 
and supported first gained prominence 
in Australia because of his forceful atti- 
tude favoring conscription, which was 
defeated by a very small majority, and 
soon became an outstanding figure due 
to the large part he played in the Peace 
Conference at Paris. The slogan of the 
Coalition Cabinet formed by him was 
“ Win the War!” Mr. Hughes is a small, 
slender man, weighing about 100 pounds, 
but in mental aggressiveness no man in 
Australian political life can be said to 
equal him. This attitude of mind was 
said to have been frequently displayed in 
differences of opinion between himself 
and President Wilson, who found in the 
Australian Prime Minister a foeman 
worthy of his steel. 

ok * ad 
HELIGOLAND DISMANTLED 

HEN the war broke out, the whole 

population of Heligoland (some of 
whom had never before left the island) 
were expelled by the Imperial Govern- 
ment on six hours’ notice and sent to 
Hamburg and Altoona, where they were 
put under police supervision. A London 
Times correspondent who visited the 
island to witness the dismantling of its 
forts recalls the foregoing fact and 
continues: 

Strict orders had been issued by the 
Island Commandant that all keys to 
houses, rooms, and cupboards were to be 
left in their locks, and only such luggage 
was allowed as each one could carry. 
And these were German citizens! It is 
significant that in the days of crisis they 
were treated as semi-English. The only 
two actual British subjects resident on 
the island, one a sailor with twenty-three 
years’ service in the British Navy, were 
flung into prison three days before war 
was declared. ‘’Tain’t no catch being 
under Prussian rule,’’ says the sailor, still 
lean from his long bondage. 

The people eventually returned to find 
their houses occupied by German naval 
officers, who had brought their families 
to share their rest cure, or ransacked by 
the garrison of artillerists who had spent 
the war in comparative luxury—‘“‘ stupe- 
fied with contentment.’’ For from start 
to finish not a salvo was fired by the bat- 


teries, though their erection cost Germany 

£2,250,000. They found, too, their local 

Government still further undermined by 

the 600 Prussian officials and employes 

retained on the island. Party political 
conspiracy is forthcoming even here, and 
the autonomy stipulated by the Anglo- 

German Treaty of 1890 is more mythical 

than ever. 

Meantime the islanders have reminded 
the Supreme Council of the years when, 
** under the long and blissful administra- 
tion of the great British nation, all our 
rights and customs were always most 
loyally upheld.’’ The petition adds: 

“We seek neither wealth nor osten- 
tation, but desire and hope to live our 
lives in our lonely home upon the rocks 
in peace and contentment, as our fore- 
fathers did before us.’”’ 

The correspondent relates that the 
work of dismantling the forts is proceed- 
ing. In November several hundred 
workmen were employed in dismounting 
the hatteries and shipping the displaced 
material to Wilhelmshaven. Stores of 
metal and timber lie littered about the’ 
tableland, but instruments, gun sights, 
and fittings of all kinds are taken as 
souvenirs by the departing naval gar- 
rison, Light guns, anti-aircraft bat- 
teries and searchlights have all gone, and 


only a few machine guns remain about 
the island and harbor. 


* * * 
Gas IN Wark HUMANE 


— MARCH, Chief of the 
General Staff of the United States 


Army, on Nov. 25, authorized an an- 
nouncement that, contrary to popular be- 
lief, gas was now regarded by responsi- 
ble American Army officers as one of 


the most humane weapons of war. This 
conclusion had been reached only after a 
critical study and analysis of official 
figures compiled by the office of the Sur- 
geon General of the army. In an offi- 


cial statement General March said: 

While the number who died on the bat- 
tlefield from gas cannot be separated 
from those who died from bullets and high 
explosives, it is known that in the case of 
the A. E. F. it was very small. This is 
attributed to the fact that the high con- 
centration of gas necessary to cause death 
before men can be gotten to a hospital is 
obtained by cloud gas and projector at- 
tacks, with only an occasional death on 
the battlefield. 

The number of deaths in the hospitals 
from gas was 1,194, which, added to the 
206 deaths in battle, gives a total of 1,400 
deaths from gas out of the total gas 
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casualties amounting to 74,779. The total 
number of deaths from all battle causes 
is given as 48,059. Subtracting the 1,400 
deaths attributed to gas gives 46,659 
deaths from all other battle causes. De- 
ducting the 74,779 gas cases from the 
274,217 total battle casualties leaves 199,- 
438 for battle casualties due to causes 
other than gas. The percentage of deaths 
from such causes is therefore 23.4 per 
cent. 

Thus it is deduced that, while gas pro- 
duced 27.3 per cent. of all battle casual- 
ties, accomplishing the prime object of all 
weapons of war, which is to put men out 
of action, the deaths were only 1.87 per 
cent., compared with 23.4 per cent of 
deaths from other battle causes. In other 
words, based on the statistics, the claim 
is advanced that a man gassed has twelve 
times as many chances to recover as the 
man put out of action by other causes. 

The casualties in the A. E. F. caused by 
various kinds of gas were as follows: 

Asphyxiating Gas—3 officers, 124 men. 

Poisonous Gas (kind not stated)—1,201 
officers, 34,812 men. . 

Chlorine—32 officers, 1,890 men. 

Mustard Gas—822 officers, 27,046 men. 

Phosgene Gas—415 officers, 6,698 men. 

Yperite Gas—30 officers, 901 men. 

Areine Gas—30 officers, 569 men. 

Total—2,583 officers and 72,040 men. 


* * * 


BritisH OLp-AGE PENSIONS 


N accordance with the recommendations 

of a report laid on the table of the 
House of Commons on Nov. 8, a new 
scale of old-age pensions to cost £41,- 
000,000 was offered for adoption. This 
report proposed that every citizen of the 
kingdom, irrespective of means, should 
become qualified to draw a _ State 
pension of ten shillings a week after at- 
taining the age of 70. Failure to re- 
duce this maximum age to 65 was ex- 
plained on the ground that this would 
have cost an additional total of £70,- 
000,000. A minority report modified the 
£41,000,000 outlay to the extent of £9,- 
000,000. 

* * ES 
TANK DESIGNERS REWARDED 


eo British Royal Commission on In- 
ventions appointed to decide what 


royalties and awards should be paid to 
the inventors of war instruments, has 
given credit for designing and producing 
the tank in a concrete, practical war 
shape to Sir William Tritton and Major 
Wilson, who claimed it jointly, and has 


awarded them £15,000. The commission 
devoted several weeks to hearing evi- 
dence in support of the various claim- 
ants. In the commission’s report, issued 
on Nov. 27, special praise was paid to 
Winston Churchill for his receptivity, 
courage, and driving force, which made 
it possible to convert the idea of the use 
of the tank as an instrument of warfare 
into an effective reality, potent in the 
winning of the war. Mr. Churchill, it 
was stated, had declined reward, on the 
ground that all his thought and time be- 
longed to the State. 
* * * 


Lapy ASTOR WINS A SEAT IN THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 


ADY ASTOR was elected a member of 

Parliament for the Sutton Division 
of Plymouth, England, in the balloting 
held on Nov. 15, the vote standing as 
follows: 

Laty Astor, Unionist «. «ois viscice cicvccss 14,495 

W. T. Gay, Labor 

Isaac Foot, Liberal 

So ended one of the most picturesque 
and unprecedented campaigns for a seat 
in Parliament ever conducted in England, 
and Lady Astor, formerly Nancy Lang- 
horne of Virginia, noted for her vivacity 
and wit, both in America and England, 
thus brought to its climax a most un- 
usual career. Married to Robert Gould 
Shaw, 2d., of Boston, a Harvard grad- 
uate, and son of an aristocratic New 
Engiand family, in 1897, she secured a 
decree of divorce on the ground of deser- 
tion in 1903, obtaining the custody of 
her child. After her divorce she went to 
England with Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
with whom she maintained a hunting es- 
tablishment in the High Shires. Her 
success in British society was immediate, 
and in 1906 her engagement to Waldorf 
Astor, son of William Waldorf Astor, 
was announced. 

In 1908 Waldorf Astor took his seat in 
the House of Commons, and since that 
time Lady Astor has had an intimate 
knowledge of British politics. The Astor 
residences in London and other parts of 
England have been meeting places for 
many of England’s most important 
statesmen, including Arthur J. Balfour, 
Herbert Asquith, Winston Churchill, Sir 
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Horace Plunkett, and the late Lord 
Beresford. After the death of her fath- 
er-in-law, Viscount Astor, her husband 
succeeded to the peerage and a seat in 
the House of Lords. 

Lady Astor then decided to become the 
coalition Unionist candidate to succeed 
her husband as a member of the House 
of Commons. An invitation was extended 
to her, after announcing her intention, 
to stand for Parliament from Plymouth, 
which offer she accepted on Oct. 25. 

The campaign, which she conducted 
personally, was most unusual by reason 
of its unconventionality and the flashing 
wit with which Lady Astor countered 
all attempts at heckling. No political 
candidacy has stirred the interest of Eng- 
land so much for many years. News 
that she had won her seat caused a sen- 
sation in the House of Commons, all of 
whose venerable traditions had been 
shattered by this election. The tone of 
newspaper comment was favorable in the 
extreme, and Lady Astor’s portrait, her 
history, her unique campaigning methods, 
and her sayings were given extended 
space. When finally, on Dec. 1, the first 
woman member of Parliament took her 
seat, she was greeted with cheers. She 
went through the ceremony of taking 
oath and signing her name with great 
composure, and was then escorted beyond 
the bar by Lloyd George and Mr. 
Balfour. The first vote which the new 
member cast was against premium bonds. 
Tickets to the public gallery of the House 
were in great demand, and hundreds 
showed their desire to see the first wo- 
man member presented to the House. 

* * * 


CANADA’S WaAR CONTRIBUTION IN MEN 


N the February, 1919, CURRENT His- 

TORY MAGAZINE a statement to this 
effect appeared: “ Canada, with a con- 
tribution of nearly 1,000,000 men, 200,- 
000 of whom went overseas, lost a total 
of 220,182, with a mortality of 60,383.” 
These figures are now known to be in- 
accurate, and have been officially revised 
by the Canadian Government. 

The following total is compiled by the 


Director of Records from official Cana- 
dian sources. It shows the casualties 


reported up to and including Nov. 30, 
1919. The figures were supplied by the 
Director of Records Dec. 8, 1919, and 
were issued by the Canadian Bureau of 
Information, New York: 


Other 
Officers. Ranks. 

Killed in action and 
died of wounds 48,557 51,116 
Accidentally killed 8 13 
Died of disease 4,613 4,905 
Wounded 143,510 148,859 
4,915 5,102 
Missing ig 57 57 
Deaths in Canada 2,633 2,633 


Total. 


5,349 


204,293 *212,685 

Total prisoners of war. 236 3,493 3,729 
Repatriated 204 3,086 3,290 

C. E. F., Siberia Forces: 4 accidentally 
killed, 13 died of disease, 1 wounded. 
Enlistments up to Nov 15, 1918 
Sailings for England 
Sailings to Siberia 


7595,441 


Total that went overseas $422,266 


*Represents nearly 3 per cent. of Canada’s 
total population of 8,000,000. fOver 7 per 
cent. of population. {Five per cent. of popu- 
lation. 
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SCIALOJA A LEAGUE DELEGATE 


T was announced from Rome on Nov. 
25 that Senator Vittorio Scialoja had 
been appointed Italian delegate to the 
Council of the League of Nations. The 
eareer of Signor Scialoja has been an 
interesting one. He has been Professor 
of Roman Law in the University of 
Rome, is a member of the Accademia dei 
Lincei, was for twelve years a Senator, 
was Minister without portfolio in the 
Boselli Cabinet in 1916, Minister of Jus- 
tice in the second Sonnino Cabinet, Min- 
ister without portfolio in the Nitti Cab- 
inet, and was appointed on Nov. 24 to 
succeed Tommaso Tittoni as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Last July he was made 
a member of the Commission for the Ex- 
ecution of the Versailles Treaty. Signor 
Scialoja took an important part in the 
council of Ministers held in London in 
mid-December for the settlement of cer- 
tain Peace Conference problems, includ- 
ing that of Fiume. 





American Developments 


With Emergency Armies Disbanded, the Country Seeks Settle- 
ment of Industrial War 
[PERIOD ENDED DEc. 18, 1919] 


HE Sixty-sixth Congress met in its 
first regular session on Dec. 1. 
Many important domestic ques- 
tions had been left unsolved when 
the special session adjourned ten days 
before. The bituminous coal mine strike 
had been called off, but the miners were 
slow in obeying. Railroad legislation was 
needed to protect the lines after their re- 
lease by the Government. A strike was 
threatened by railway employes. Radical- 
ism was rampant and existing laws were 
confessedly inadequate to deal with the 
situation. 

The nation’s great armies, returned 
from overseas, were disbanded, but the 
records of the years of war still remained 
to be completed in many details. Thus 
the director of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, R. G. Cholmeley Jones, reported 
to Congress on Dec. 8 that the total ex- 
penses of this bureau for the year ended 
June 30, 1919, had been $269,500,000, in- 
cluding $191,128,900 paid as allowances 
to families of soldiers and sailors and 
$48,798,000 as insurance. Insurance 
premiums paid to the bureau for the year 
aggregated $172,557,215. Congress had 
appropriated $126,183,500. 

A detailed report of operations of the 
bureau was asked for in a resolution by 
Senator Poindexter, Republican, Wash- 
ington, adopted Dec. 8 by the Senate. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was re- 
quested to advise whether the bureau 
should be continued or its work dis- 
tributed among other Federal agencies. 

The following official announcement 
in answer to the renewed request 
of the American Government for the re- 
turn of its fallen soldiers was published 
in Paris on Nov. 24: 


It has been definitely decided that the 
Allies who fell together for the same 
cause should remain together in death 
until circumstances permit of the return- 
ing of the bodies to the families for whom 
they sacrificed themselves. 


The proposed law forbidding the ex- 


humation of the soldier dead for three 
years did not pass at the last session of 
the Chamber of Deputies, but the For- 
eign Office intimated that it would be 
adopted soon. Though this bill provided 
for a delay of three years dating from 
the promulgation of the law, it was 
stated at the Foreign Office that the 
exhumation would begin considerably be- 
fore January, 1922. The French Gov- 
ernment, it was explained, was anxious 
to hasten matters, as French families 
also were pressing for their dead, but 
there were many thousands of unidenti- 
fied bodies, and transportation facilities 
were quite inadequate to move the 
1,500,000 dead interred in French ceme- 
teries. The British and Belgian Gov- 
ernments were also asking for the return 
of their dead soldiers, but they, t gether 
with the 65,000 American dead in France, 
must be left in the graves they nowoccupy 
until the French are ready to exhume 
their own. General March also gave 
formal notice on Dec. 16 that no individ- 
uals would be allowed to bring back their 
dead; the Government alone would bring 
back the American dead from abroad. 

It was announced from Washington on 
Dec. 11 that plans for the disinterment 
of the bodies of American soldiers in 
England had reached the point where 
two officers and a detachment of fifty- 
eight men of the Graves Registration 
Service of the Quartermaster Corps 
would sail from New York on the trans- 
port Martha Washington Dec. 16 for 
Southampton, England, to start this 
work. The officer in charge is Captain 
W. E. Robertson of the Quartermaster 
Corps. Second Lieutenant Frazier Mc- 
Intosh of the same corps is assisting him. 
The detachment consists of five masters 
of sections, seven supervising embalmers, 
ten technical assistants, sixteen inspec- 
tors, and twenty convoyers. 

Major Gen. Enoch Crowder, Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, in his 
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annual report on Nov. 27 gave detailed 
statistics covering military courts-mar- 
tial. During the last fiscal year 16,547 
persons were tried before general courts- 
martial and 85 per cent. were convicted. 
Of the charges against officers, more 
than one-third comprised drunkenness, 
absent without leave or conduct unbe- 
coming an officer; in the case of en- 
listed men, one-half the total charges 
recorded were for desertion, absent 
without leave, disobedience and _ sleep- 
ing on post. 

The report made public for the first 
time an official summary of _ the 
“capital” cases occurring in the army 
since April 6, 1917, the beginning of the 
war period. Death penalties were ad- 
judged in 145 cases from that date to 
June 30, 1919, and execution was con- 
summated in thirty-five cases, ten in 
France and twenty-five in the United 
States. Murder was charged in two of 
these cases, murder and mutiny in nine- 
teen, assault in eleven, and assault and 
murder in three. 

“In no case,” according to the re- 
port, “was a capital sentence for a 
purely military offense carried into 
execution.” 

Desertions from the army from March 
1 to Nov. 17, 1919, averaged more than 
800 a month, with less than 15 per cent. 
of the men apprehended, it was an- 
nounced by the War Department. The 
average period of confinement in army 
disciplinary cases was reduced from 6.63 
years to 1.85 years, clemency having 
been recommended in 81 per cent. of the 
7,027 cases reviewed. In 2,075 cases the 
entire unexecuted portion of the sen- 
tence was remitted. 


PEACE ARMY OF 260,000 


A standing army of about 260,000 men, 
backed by a universal military training 
system to supply reserves, was advocated 
by General Peyton C. March, Chief of 
Staff,in his annual report made public on 
Nov. 22. So far as purelynaval operations 
are concerned, he added, the United 
States had nothing to fear from “ any 
conceivable combination ” of naval pow- 
ers, but must be prepared to prevent 
seizure of bases by an enemy controlling 
the sea and intent on landing troops. 


“Without the possession of such bases 
in France,” the report said, “we could 
not have landed our army, irrespective 
of the fact that the Allies had control 
of the sea.” 


General March recommended fixing the 
strength of the regular army at five 
army corps, maintained at half strength 
in peace times. The proposals the de- 
partment presented tentatively to Con- 
gress during the special session called 
for 509,000 men, and the statement of 
the Chief of Staff was taken to indicate 
that this would be scaled down to 260,000. 


The war produced new practices but 
not new principles, the report said, and 
“was not won, as some predicted, by a 
new and terrible development of modern 
science,” but by “men, munitions, and 
morale.” The American military achieve- 
ment was possible “only because of the 
assistance of our allies,” General March | 
said, and in urging an adequate mili- 
tary policy, he added: 


Surely we can never expect to prepare 
for defense against the attack of a power- 
ful and determined agency again under 
such favorable conditions to ourselves. 

Military experts are agreed that the 
bulwark of American power is_ its 
ability for self-sustenance. This, involv- 
ing, as it does, our unlimited resources 
of man power and wealth, constitutes our 
greatest national military asset, provided, 
and only provided, we are prepared to 
prevent the landing on our shores of an 
enemy of the size which our own per- 
formance has demonstrated to the world 
can be landed by a first-class power un- 
der certain conditions. These conditions 
are that it shall have control of the sea 
and control of proper bases for debarka- 
tion. 


It is, accordingly, one of the very im- 
portant lessons of this war that reason- 
able provision and a sound military policy 
demand that there shall be at all times 
available for immediate use a sufficient 
trained and organized force to insure, in 
connection with our fixed coast defenses, 
that no probable or possible enemy can 
ever seize a great strategic base on our 
coast. With such a base in his posses- 
sion it is not inconceivable that he could, 
within a short time, land a _ sufficient 
number of fully equipped troops to seize 
and hold, by establishing a line of defense 
not incomparable in length with that held 
by the Germans on the western front, an 
area including such an appreciable por- 
tion of the resources and wealth of the 
country as to result in consequences of 
incalculable moment to the nation. 
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SURPLUS ARMY STOCKS 


The Government realized from 73 to 
80 cents on the dollar during the last 
year on the sale of surplus army stocks 
held in the United States, Acting Secre- 
tary Crowell reported Dec. 2 to Congress. 
The total received for materials sold in 
this country was $476,727,874, exclusive 
of $61,985,421 of stocks transferred to 
other Government departments. The 
largest amount for any one commodity 
was $201,810,000 for wool. Other sales 
included textiles, other than wool, $44,- 
540,000, railway rolling stock $70,157,000, 
subsistence $26,613,200, chemicals $23,- 
045,000, and animals $21,169,000. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


Major Gen. Barnett, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, in his report of Nov. 
23 recommended a permanent enlisted 
strength of 27,467 men for the Marine 
Corps. This is approximately double the 
pre-war force. Opportunity to qualify 


for permanent commissions should be 
given all present temporary officers eli- 


gible for transfer, the report said, adding 
the recommendation that such commis- 
sions be made probationary for one year. 


Attributing much of the success of 
the Marine Corps in the war to the 
system of drawing its commissioned per- 
sonnel from the ranks, the Commandant 
said the “highest efficiency ” would be 
served by adherence to this policy, which 
attracts the highest class of recruits. 

General Barnett recommended that the 
present two, three and four year enlist- 
ment terms be made permanent, as being 
more attractive than the rigid pre-war 
term of four years, and asked increased 
pay for both enlisted men and officers. 

Great difficulty being experienced 
in replacing the temporary enlisted per- 
sonnel of the aviation section of the 
corps, now completely demobilized, Gen- 
eral Barnett recommended that special 
grades be provided in order to place the 
three aviation services on a parity, and 
asked for sixty additional officers for 
aviation. 

The report declared the taking of 
Mont Blanc Ridge during the war by the 
2d Division, to which the marine bri- 
gade was still attached, was an 


“achievement the brilliancy of which 
rivals the record of the marines in Bel- 
leau Wood.” The Commandant also paid 
tribute to the fighting of the marines in 
the Aisne-Marne offensive of 1918, de- 
claring their early morning surprise at- 
tack in the Bois de Rit, near Soissons, 
on July 18, to have been one of the most 
brilliant achievements of the war. Their 
operations in the St. Mihiel offensive, 
he said, proved the same invincible spirit. 

Four members of the corps received 
the Medal of Honor, four the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, 349 the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, 1,237 were award- 
ed the French Croix de Guerre, and fif- 
teen the French Legion of Honor. Total 
Marine Corps casualties in France, the 
report showed, were 11,968, with 1,514 
killed. 

The report described operations of Ma- 
rine Corps aircraft co-operating with 
ground troops in Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo. A squadron of seven water 
planes and six land planes now is work- 
ing with the expeditionary brigade in 
Haiti, while six land planes are sta- 
tioned in Santo Domingo. 


LOSSES IN RAILROAD OPERATION 


It was stated in Washington on Dec. 
1 that the net loss to the Government 
in the operating expenses of the railroads 
for the ten months of 1919 ending with 
October amounted to $269,678,158. In 
July, August, September, and October, it 
is estimated, the net gain over expenses 
was more than $23,000,000. The greatest 
gain was in August, when it reached 
$16,397,112, while in October the gain 
was estimated at $2,000,000. In the 
other months of the year the report 
made by Director General Hines shows 
that heavy losses were sustained, the 
greatest loss being $65,430,850, in Feb- 
ruary. 

The Senate devoted most of its time 
before the holiday recess to discussing 
the Cummins bill to restore the railroads 
to their owners. President- Wilson was 
petitioned on Dec. 17 by a delegation rep- 
resenting the Federation of Labor, the 
four railroad union brotherhoods, and 
some farm organizations to ‘defer action 
on the return of the roads for two years, 
in order to test Government ownership 





under peace conditions. 
the delegation said: 


In their petition 


Director General Hines and members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have shown clearly that the return of 
the railroads will involve an increase in 
freight revenue of close to a billion dol- 
lars, the rates being increased 25 to 50 
per cent. This increase in rates, accord- 
ing to these same authorities, will be 
reflected in an increased cost of living 
of at least $4,000,000,000 a year, possibly 
$5,000,000,000. The American people can 
not and should not stand such increases. 

Government operation as reported by 
Director General Hines showed a _ net 
profit at the rate of $168,000,000 a year 
for the three months prior to the coal 
strike. 

The Senate is now being asked to in- 
vestigate serious charges against certain 
officials of railroads during the period of 
Federal control, that they had committed 
sabotage and had willfully and purposely 
attempted through unfair methods, while 
presumably serving the Government, to 
discredit Government operation. 

We respectfully request, Mr. President, 
on behalf of the farmers, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Railway 
Brotherhoods, as well as the general 
public, that you stop the rumors that you 
plan to return the roads to private con- 
trol, and that in view of the changed 
conditions and the prevalent industrial 
unrest you re-establish public confidence 
by advocating that the period of Govern- 
ment operation be continued for at least 
two years, so that under peace conditions 
there may be a more thorough and more 
consistent trial of Government operation, 
and that carefully considered plans for 
the ultimate disposal of the railroads may 
be worked out and adopted. 


FIVE-BILLION BUDGET 


Secretary Glass, on Dec. 1, in present- 
ing the annual estimate, proposed appro- 
priations of virtually $5,000,000,000 for 
conducting the peace-time activities of 
the Government during the fiscal year 
1921. The greatest individual estimates 
for expenditures go to the army and the 
navy. The yearly interest on the war 
debt is $1,017,500,000, which sum alone 
is greater than all the appropriations for 
all purposes whatsoever of any peace- 
time Congress. 

All in all, the estimates justify the pre- 
dictions made on the floor of Congress 
during consideration of the War Tax 
bills, that the present generation would 
not see the Government conducted at an 
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expense of less than $4,000,000,000 a 
year. 

The estimated appropriations for the 
principal Government departments were 
presented as follows: 

Legislative (Congress) ...... $9,025,297.25 

Executive (White House and 

Government departments). .149,111,463.77 

Judicial 1,634,190.00 
989,578, 657.20 
542,031,804.80 
215,030,000.00 
283,921,810.17 
833,717,637.96 
11,243,250.91 

The total of all estimates, including 
some comparatively minor items not in- 
cluded in the foregoing, is $4,865,- 
410,031.62, the greatest gum ever asked 
of any Congress when the country was 
not actually at war. 

The billion-dollar estimate for the 
army includes some $85,000,000 for the 
National Guard. The normal peace- 
time estimate for the army before the 
war was between ten and fifteen millions. 
The $542,000,000 estimate for the navy 
includes provision for the program of 
increase and is comparable to an annual 
estimate of some $15,000,000 before the 
war. The $283,000,000 public works esti- 
mate includes the Panama Canal, rec- 
lamation projects, rivers and harbors 
improvement, public buildings, and also 
military works, arsenals, and fortifica- 
tions. 

An item of more than $391,000,v00 
for postal services is reimbursable from 
postal revenues. 

The estimates for miscellaneous ex- 
penditures contain some tremendous 
sums. For the Treasury Department 
more than $247,000,000 is asked, which 
goes largely to the enforcement of pro- 
hibition and the collection of income, cor- 
poration and excess profits taxes. For 
the Shipping Board nearly $448,000,000 
is asked to wind up its program of re- 
storing the American flag to the seas. 
Nearly $40,000,000 is asked for the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education, 
which, besides being expended in co-oper- 
ation with the States for civilian educa- 
tion as the law provides, will be used in 
large measure for the reconstruction of 
disabled soldiers of the world war. 


Miscellaneous 
Foreign intercourse 





Settlement of the Coal Strike 


How the Six Weeks’ Conflict Between the Miners and Oper- 
ators Was Ended by President Wilson 


[PERIop Nov. 23 To Dec. 18, 1919] 


EPRESENTATIVES of the bi- 
kR tuminous coal miners and oper- 
ators, in their efforts to reach 
a compromise which would put 
an end to the strike, which had begun on 
Nov. 1, and which threatened the comfort 
and security of the whole nation, strug- 
gled for several hours on Nov. 21 and 22 
to find some common basis of settlement. 
The point on which they disagreed was 
the proposal of Secretary Wilson for a 
31 per cent. increase of wages, which the 
workers accepted on the basis of a seven- 
hour day, but which the operators re- 
jected. At the request of the operators, 
Dr. Garfield, Fuel Administrator, Direc- 
tor General of Railways Hines, and At- 
torney General Palmer conferred on Nov. 
23 on behalf of the Government, with 
the object of finding a solution that 
would break the deadlock. Certain prin- 
ciples of settlement, reached by Nov. 24 
and read before a joint session of the 
conflicting parties, laid down as essen- 
tial that the public should not be asked 
to pay more than it was already paying 
for coal unless a reasonable labor wage 
or a reasonable operating profit de- 
manded it. This program, however, was 
a disappointment to both parties because 
it contained no specific recommenda- 
tions, and the situation remained in 
statu quo while awaiting the Cabinet’s 
ultimate proposals. 

For several hours on the following day 
the Cabinet discussed the situation, while 
the miners and operators “ marked time.” 
In a statement issued in the evening, the 
operators of the Central Competitive 
Field declared that the wage increases 
for miners proposed by Secretary Wilson 
would amount to an average increase of 
111.3 per cent. over 1913 wages, as com- 
pared with an increase of only 77 per 
cent. in the cost of living during the 
same period. The operators asserted 
that their offer of a 20 per cent. increase 


over the rate obtaining would mean a 
wage increase of 80.1 per cent. since 
1913. 


MR. McADOO ANSWERED 


The operators also made public a copy 
of an open telegram to William G. Mc- 
Adoo replying to the latter’s charges 
under the same date of enormous profits 
made by the operators in 1917, reaching 
allegedly in some cases to 2,000 per cent., 
and to his telegraphed declaration to 
Administrator Garfield that the miners’ 
demands were fair, and that no part of 
any eventual wage increase should be 
borne by the public. In this reply the 
operators asserted that it was “ exceed- 
ingly poor taste” for a former Cabinet 
member to inject himself into the coal 
situation, charged Mr. McAdoo with 
ignorance of conditions in 1918-19, and 
asked him upon what “ current facts and 
figures ” he held that the increases for 
the miners were just and reasonable. 
This reply elicited a further statement 
from Mr. McAdoo, in which he reiterated 
his former charges and demanded that 
the operators’ income tax returns for 
1918 and 1919 be published. 

To this the operators made no official 
reply, but on Nov. 26 the United States 
Treasury Department made public an 
official statement containing estimates 
of the income tax returns of the opera- 
tors. This statement showed that the 
coal profits in 1917 had ranged from 15 
to 800 per cent., that they had been less 
in the East in 1918, and still less in 
1919, when some operators even stated 
that they were working at a loss. 


THE GARFIELD PROPOSAL 


Fuel Administrator Garfield, repre- 
senting the Government, on Nov. 26 read 
to a joint session of miners and operators 
at the Red Cross Building in Washing- 
ton a decision granting the coal miners 
of the Central Competitive district an 
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average wage increase of 14 per cent., 
and announcing that the price of coal to 
the public would not be increased and 
that the Government would continue pro- 
visionally in control of prices. He also 
urged that a permanent advisory body, 
headed by Secretary Lane, with an equal 
representation of miners and operators, 
be formed to get information regarding 
the industry to govern future disputes. 
The operators at once accepted this 
decision, and agreed to carry out its 
terms, but the miners, headed by John 
L. Lewis, Acting President of the United 
Mine Workers of America, refused to 
consider the offer, and stood firmly be- 
hind the 81 per cent. increase proposed 
by Secretary Wilson. Opposition to the 
Garfield proposal was at once voiced by 
Acting President Lewis and Frank Far- 
rington, who said that acceptance of the 
plan would mean starvation wages for 
many miners. Laughter and jeering 
came from among the representatives of 
the miners. The attacks upon the offer 
were couched in bitter terms, and Ad- 
ministrator Garfield was asked if this 


new decision meant an open repudiation 


of Secretary Wilson’s proposal. Dr. 
Garfield declined to answer this, simply 
saying that questions to that effect mis- 
represented the situation. He pictured 
the situation rather as one in which 
there had been a difference of opinion, 
and where the stand taken by the Fuel 
Administrator had yrevailed, pending 
further investigation, and intimated that 
the new proposal was one behind which 
the Government would stand firmly.- The 
situation appeared more critical than 
ever after the session had adjourned. 


DEADLOCK ESTABLISHED 


A spirited joint meeting of operators 
and miners was held on the following 
day, which had no definite outcome, the 
miners rejecting the operators’ proposal 
ta accept the Government’s offer, the 
operators rejecting the miners’ demand 
that Secretary Wilson’s offer be accept- 
ed. Afterward President Lewis, in stat- 
ing the position of the miners, pointed 
out that though the operators ostensibly 
accepted the Garfield proposal, they also 
stated that they would be unable to run 
many of their mines under it, which 


made the conclusion of any agreement 
futile. The miners’ position, he declared, 
was unchanged; they held that the 
United States Government could not 
break its word, pledged by Secretary 
Wilson, to grant a 31 per cent. increase 
in wages. Dr. Garfield’s proposal he 
characterized as a “colossal blunder.” 
Meanwhile Mr. Lewis remained in the 
capital to await developments, but many 
of the other delegates on both sides re- 
turned home. 

On the side of the miners, Frank Far- 
rington, President of the Illinois Dis- 
trict of the United Mine Workers of 
America, was arrested in Springfield, 
Ill., Dec. 6, on charges of violating the 
injunction. His bond was fixed at $10,- 
000. Farrington’s attorney announced 
that a writ of habeas corpus would be 
asked to obtain his release. 

So the situation reached a crisis, in 
which no prospect of compromise or 
agreement seemed immediately possible. 
It was at this time that President Wil- 
son himself intervened with a new offer, 
which brought fresh negotiations and a 
hope of agreement. 


THE PRESIDENT’S OFFER 


Attorney General Palmer announced 
on Nov. 7 that President Wilson had 
made the coal miners a definite concrete 
proposal looking to a speedy termina- 
tion of the strike and an adjustment of 
the entire controversy, and that Acting 
President Lewis and Secretary Green of 
the miners would urge its acceptance at 
a meeting of the Scale Committee, called 
to meet in Indianapolis on Dec. 9. The 
President’s terms had been submitted to 
Mr. Lewis and Secretary Green at a 
meeting held the previous day. and at- 
tended by Joseph Tumulty, Secretary to 
President Wilson. Mr. Palmer had pre- 
viously gone over the whole situation 
with the President. 

The nature of the new offer was not 
disclosed at this time. The text of Mr. 
Palmer’s statement as well as the gen- 
eral attitude of the Government officials, 
indicated clearly, however, that accept- 
ance by the miners was anticipated. The 
announcement came more in the nature 
of a surprise, because Fuel Administrator 
Garfield had declared emphatically that 
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there would be no compromise on the 
Government’s part. In regard to this 
announcement Dr. Garfield refused to 
make any comment, except that, so far 
as he personally was concerned, there 
would be no compromising. 

Attorney General Palmer issued this 
further statement on Dec. 9: 


The President, Saturday, was about to 
issue a statement to the country reciting 
the facts in relation to the strike situation 
and making an appeal to the miners to go 
back to work. Mr. Lewis and Mr. Green 
called on me that day and I showed them 
the President’s statement. They finally 
agreed to its terms as far as they were 
concerned and called a meeting of their 
official boards to consider it, at which 
time they agreed to urge its acceptance. 

A memorandum was prepared, its form 
being agreed to by Mr. Lewis and myself, 
embodying in brief the President’s pro- 
posal and the action which should be 
taken by the miners. The President’s 
statement will be presented to the miners 
this afternoon and I am assured that the 
action indicated will be taken. 


The memorandum referred to by Mr. 
Palmer reads: 


In accordance with the request of the 
President, as contained in his statement 
of Dec. 6, the miners will immediately re- 
turn to work with the 14 per cent. in- 
crease in wages which is already in effect. 

Immediately upon a general resumption 
of operations, which shall be in all dis- 
tricts, except as to wages, upon the basis 
which obtained on Oct. 31, 1919, the Pres- 
ident will appoint a commission of three 
persons, one of whom shall be a practical 
miner and one of whom shall be a mine 
owner or operator in active’ business, 
which commission will consider further 
questions of wages and working condi- 
tions as well as profits of operators and 
proper prices for coal, readjusting both 
wages and prices if it shall so decide, in- 
cluding differentials and internal condi- 
tions within and between districts. 

Its report will be made within sixty days 
if possible and will be accepted as the 
basis of a new wage agreement, the ef- 
fective date and duration of which shall 
also be determined by the commission. 


TEXT OF PROPOSAL 


unfortunate controversy as to the attitude 
and purposes of the Government in its 
handling of the situation. 

The mine owners offered a wage in- 
crease of 20 per cent. conditioned, how- 
ever, upon the price of coal being raised 
to an amount sufficient to cover this pro- 
posed increase of wages, which would 
have added at least $150,000,000 to the an- 
nual coal bill of the people. The Fuel 
Administrator, in the light of present in- 
formation, has taken the position, and I 
think with entire justification, that the 
public is now paying as high prices for 
coal as it ought to be requested to pay, 
and that any wage increase made at this 
time ought to come out of the profits of 
the coal operators. 

In reaching this conclusion, the Fuel 
Administrator expressed the _ personal 
opinion that the 14 per cent. increase in 
all mine wages is reasonable because it 
would equalize the miners’ wages on the 
average with the cost of living, but he 
made it perfectly clear that the operators 
and the miners are at liberty to agree 
upon a large increase provided the opera- 
tors will pay it out of their profits so 
that the price of coal would remain the 
same. 

The Secretary of Labor, in an effort at 
conciliation between the parties, expressed 
his personal opinion in favor of a larger 
increase. His effort at conciliation failed, 
however, because the coal operators were 
unwilling to pay the scale he proposed 
unless the Government would advance the 
price of coal to the public, and this the 
Government was unwilling to do. 

The Fuel Administrator had also sug- 
gested that a tribunal be created in which 
the miners and operators would be equally 
represented to consider further questions 
of wages and working conditions, as well 
as profits of operators and proper prices 
for coal. I shall, of course, be glad to 
aid in the formation of such a tribunal. 

I understand the operators have gener- 
ally agreed to absorb an increase of 14 
per cent. in wages, so that the public 
would pay not to exceed the present price 
fixed by the Fuel administrator, and thus 
a way is opened to secure the coal of 
which the people stand in need, if the 
miners will resume work on these terms 
pending a thorough investigation by an 
impartial commission which may readjust 
both wages and prices. 


The Government on Nov. 28 officially 


On the same date the full proposal of 
President Wilson was made public, fol- 


lowing presentation to the Miners’ Scale terference with the production of coal. 


warned bituminous coal miners and op- 
erators that it would not tolerate any in- 


Committee. It was as follows: Judge Ames announced for the Depart- 
I have watched with deep concern the ment of Justice that instructions had 


developments in the bituminous coal been sent to all United States Attornevs 
strike and am convinced there is much = 


confusion in the minds of the people gen- =. the coal districts to prosecute ccn- 
erally and possibly of both parties to this spirators on either side. He further stat- 
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ed that 100,000 troops were to be held 
available, and would be called in if the 
situation should justify it. 

Meanwhile the operators posted the 
new scale order at their mines, and Pres- 
ident Lewis, after an interview with Sec- 
retary Wilson and Samuel Gompers, went 
home to Indianapolis tired out by the ex- 
hausting dispute of which he had borne 
the brunt. Before his departure he stat- 
ed that he had been given to understand 
by Secretary Wilson that Mr. Garfield’s 
offer was definite, final, and supported 
by the Government. His conference with 
Mr. Gompers resulted in an arrangement 
to have the federation’s lawyers assist 
counsel for the miners in perfecting their 
appeal from the ruling of Federal Judge 
Anderson, ordering the coal strike order 
canceled. The Special Assistant District 
Attorney, Dan W. Simms, declared in 
Indianapolis on Nov. 29 that the coal 
must be mined, and that if the miners 
did not return to work after the posting 
of notices by the operators the mines 
would be operated in compliance with the 
decision of the Government, and many 
men would be brought before Judge An- 
derson to face charges of contempt. 

Meanwhile the Government rested on 
its arms. Fuel Administrator Garfield, 
before leaving Washington for a few 
days, firmly upheld his proposal, declar- 
ing that it would cover increases in the 
cost of living, and would mean an in- 
crease of $107,000,000 yearly. Any effort 
on the part of the operators to take ad- 
vantage of the coal crisis to break down 
the labor unions would be resisted, he 
declared. Protection, however, would be 
given to all who wished to work, regard- 
less of their affiliations. 

Soft coal operators to the number of 
150 assembled for conference in Phila- 
delphia on Nov. 30. They were the em- 
ployers of about 75,000 union men on 
strike in the bituminous fields of thirteen 
counties surrounding Johnstown, Pa., 
and represented an annual production 
of 60,000,000 tons of coal. They voted 
to accept Mr. Garfield’s proposal. 


COURT CHARGES CONSPIRACY 


The warning of the Government that 


it would institute court proceedings 
against the leaders of the miners for 


contempt was backed up by deeds on Dec. 
38, when information charging criminal 
contempt of court was filed in the United 
States District Court of Indianapolis 
against eighty-four international and 
district officers of the 400,000 Uni- 
ted Mine Workers of America named in 
the injunction issued by Judge Ander- 
son. It was charged that all the officers 
had conspired to keep the strike in force, 
and had thus violated the terms of the 
injunction. Among those served with 
capias summonses were Acting President 
John L. Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer Will- 
iam Green, Percy Tetlow, Statistician, 
and Ellis Searles, editor of The United 
Mine Workers Journal, all of Indianapo- 
lis, who agreed to appear in court the 
following day and furnish bond, fixed at 
$10,000 by Judge Anderson. Other offi- 
cials of the mine workers resident out- 
side were also served with summonses 
to appear. 

One of the specific charges made was 
that of having paid benefits to the strik- 
ing workmen and their families to en- 
able them to continue the strike. On 
this charge officials of two local United 
Mine Workers’ Unions at Clinton, Ind., 
were cited for contempt of court on 
Dec. 5, and summoned to appear at the 
same time with the other officials men- 
tioned above. All appeared together and 
furnished bonds for their appearance. 
Meanwhile seventy-eight other charges 
were printed and certified, and copies 
mailed to all court districts in which the 
accused resided. 


NATION-WIDE INVESTIGATION 


It was announced at this time that the 
scope of the Grand Jury investigation 
would be extended to cover all phases of 
the controversy in the coal industry, and 
would be nation-wide in scope, including 
investigation of alleged violations of the 
Lever Fuel act and the Sherman anti- 
trust law by miners, operators, and oth- 
ers, and prosecutions under the Lever 
law, which carried a penalty of $5,000 
fine or imprisonment not to exceed two 
years in the penitentiary. This exten- 
sion was due to certain information 
gained that the operators, as well as the 
miners, had transgressed the provisions 
of this law. The Operators’ Committee 
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on Dec. 5 issued a statement characteriz- 
ing as “vicious and misleading” pub- 
lished reports to the effect that they 
were considering proposals to compro- 
mise with striking mine owners by pay- 
ing more than the 14 per cent. increase 
suggested by Dr. Garfield and increasing 
the price of coal correspondingly. They 
further sent a dispatch to Indianapolis 
urging the District Attorney to expedite 
the investigation of their actions. 


By the acceptance of such a plan, the 
miners are assured immediate steady em- 
ployment at a _ substantial increase in 
wages and are further assured prompt 
investigation and action upon questions 
which are not now settled to their sat- 
isfaction. I must believe that with a 
clear understanding of these points, they 
will promptly return to work. If, never- 
ertheless, they persist in remaining on 
strike they will put themselves in an at- 
titude of striking in order to force the 
Government to increase the price of coal 
to the public, so as to give a still further 
increase in wages at this time rather than 
allow the questions of a further increase 
in wages to be dealt with in an orderly 
manner by a fairly constituted tribunal 
representing all parties interested. 

No group of our people can justify such 
a position, and the miners owe it to 
themselves, their families, their fellow- 
workmen in other industries, and to their 
country to return to work. 

Immediately upon a general resumption 
of mining I shall be glad to aid in the 
prompt formation of such a tribunal as I 
have indicated to make further inquiries 
into this whole matter and to review not 
only the reasonableness of the wages at 
which the miners start to work, but also 
the reasonableness of the Government 
prices for coal. Such a tribunal should 
within sixty days make its report which 
could be used as a basis for negotiation, 
for a wage agreement. I must make it 
clear, however, that the Government can- 
not give its aid to any such further in- 
vestigation until there is a general re- 
sumption of work. 

I ask every individual miner to give his 
personal thought to what I say. I hope 
he understands fully that he will be hurt- 
ing his own interest and the interest of 
his family and will be throwing countless 
other laboring men out of employment if 
he shall continue the present strike, and, 
further, that he will create an unneces- 
sary and unfortunate prejudice against 
organized labor which will be injurious 
to the best interests of workingmen 
everywhere. WOODROW WILSON. 


Hopes that this solution would be ac- 
cepted forthwith, and that the long-pro- 
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tracted strike would finally be settled, 
ran high among the officials of the 
United Mine Workers, despite the hold- 
ing of four extended “ caucuses ” in In- 
dianapolis in which radicals of Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Western Pennsylvania 
made plans for continuing the fight 
against adoption of the strike settle- 
ment plan proposed by the President, 
which, they held, a convention alone 
would have the authority to accept or 
reject. It was stated semi-officially by 
high officials of the mine workers, how- 
ever, that the conservative element was 
in the ascendency in the conference, 
which went into closed session on Dec. 9 
at 2 o’clock to consider the President’s 
proposal. 


It was stated subsequently that the 
determined opposition that arose was 
mainly over the method of making the 
action effective and sending the men 
back to work, some contending that it 
would be necessary to reconvene the 
Cleveland convention, which voted for 
the strike last November, to pass on the 
matter, otherwise many of the miners 
would not go back to work, on the theory 
that action by the Executive Board and 
other members of the conference would 
not be authoritative. In answer to this 
it was pointed out that in order to re- 
lieve suffering the situation demanded 
immediate action, and that approval by 
the body assembled would be sufficient. 
The opposition was so strong, however, 
that adjournment was judged necessary 
as the only proper way to save the situa- 
tion, thus giving the officials time to win 
over the objectors. Some of the opposi- 
tion speeches were violent in the ex- 
treme, accepting a fight to the finish 
with the coal operators, pending the sus- 
pension of the Lever act, and the ability 
to fight without “the Government on 
our backs.” To return to work, it was 
declared, would demoralize the miners’ 
organization and the entire country. 


The operators, on their part, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Thomas T. 
Brewster, Chairman of the Scale Com- 
mittee of the Coal Operators of the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field, had given their 
unqualified approval to the President’s 
solution. 
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SECRETARY WILSON MAKES APPEAL 


Into the swaying balance of interests 
was cast the weight of Secretary of La- 
bor Wilson’s personal influence, in this 
letter sent by him to the United Mine 
Workers’ committee on the same date:: 


Scale Committee, United Mine Workers of 
America, Indianapolis. 

Gentlemen: I cannot too strongly urge 
you to accept the basis of settlement pro- 
posed by the President. I have been asso- 
ciated with him for more than six years, 
and I know that every fibre of his strong 
nature has been devoted toward securing 
fair play for everybody, and particularly 
the under dog in the fight. Every blow 
he has had to bear—and he has had to 
bear many of them—has been brought 
about by his intense earnestness in that 
direction. You can rely thoroughly upon 
every promise he makes. 

But, aside from that, as a result of the 
stoppage of work in the mines, we are 
facing the most difficult situation that 
ever confronted the country. It threatens 
the very foundation of our social life. In 
this emergency the President has pointed 
a way out with honor to the Government 
and honor to yourselves. If my judgment 
and experience are of any value to you, 
let me use them in advising you for the 
welfare of yourselves and the country as 
a whole to accept the way out that is 
proposed by the President. 

W. B. WILSON, Secretary of Labor. 


PRESIDENT’S OFFER ACCEPTED 


President Wilson’s terms of settlement 
were accepted on the following day (Dec. 
10) by the officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America at Indianapolis. 
The President was advised of the fact 
immediately. The news came to the 
White House over a special wire con- 
nected with the hall at Indianapolis, 
where the final action was taken. 

Fuel Adiministrator Garfield declared 
subsequently that immediate removal of 
regulations on soft coal consumption was 
not to be considered, and Director Gen- 
eral Hines, in a formal statement, as- 
serted that the dislocation created by 
the strike could not be remedied imme- 
diately. 

One of the two statements issued by 
the mine workers’ officials after the tak- 
ing of the decision was as follows: 


The conference of members of the 
International Executive Board, the Scale 
Committee of the central competitive field, 
the Presidents and associate representa- 
tives of all districts in the United States 


agreed with only one dissenting vote to 
accept the President’s proposition of set- 
tlement as recommended by Secretary 
Green and myself. 

We have taken this action conscious of 
our responsibilities to our nation during 
this acute industrial crisis and firm in 
the conviction that the word of the Presi- 
dent of the United States will secure for 
the mine workers just consideration of 
their merited claims. 

An immediate telegram will be sent out 
to all of our 4,000 local unions advising 
our membership of this action and in- 
structing them immediately to resume 
work in the mines. This telegram will 
be later followed by an official order 
fully explanatory and carrying the signa- 
tures of the international officials ond 
the Presidents of all the districts in the 
organization. 

We have confidence that immediate com- 
pliance will be given this order; that our 
men will forthwith return to work and 
furnish an adequate supply of fuel. 

After the mines all resume normal pro- 
duction the international convention will 
be reconvened in Indianapolis, when a 
supplemental explanation will be given 
the delegates from all local unions which 
will enable them to see the justification 
for this action. 

The action taken today should demon- 
strate to the people of our country that 
the United Mine Workers of America are 
loyal to our country and believe in the 
perpetuity of our democratic institutions. 
No greater demonstration of such fact 
could be given than our action in ac- 
cepting the proposal of the President of 
the United States. 

We hope and shall expect that the 
public-spirited citizens of our nation will 
recognize the importance of the sacri- 
fices that the miners have made and 
will lend their influence to the end that 
justice and consideration in wages and 
working conditions shall be given to the 
miners who produce the coal upon which 
is. predicated our entire social structure. 

The miners everywhere will await with 
such patience as is possible the award 
of the President’s commission. 


MR. PALMER'S STATEMENT 


Attorney General Palmer also issued 
a statement, which read as follows: 
The coal strike is settled as the Gov- 


ernment wanted it settled. When Messrs. 
Lewis and Green came to see me Satur- 


day I restated what the Government’s 
position had been from the beginning and 
insisted on their acquiescence. They finally 
agreed to it. They have now persuaded 
the officers of their organization that the 
situation calls for compliance with the 
court’s order and the Government’s 
wishes, and I am certain that all the 
miners in the country will cheerfully 
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acquiesce in the decision of their leaders. 
I desire to publicly commend the wise 
and patriotic action of Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Green, and their associates. I am, of 
course, gratified at the outcome, which 
is one the entire eountry will approve. 
Mining will be fully resumed at once, the 
danger of distress and suffering during 
the Winter is passed, the authority of 
the Government has been recognized and 
upheld, the supremacy of the law has 
been established and a precedent of in- 
calculable value has been set for the 
peaceful, orderly and lawful adjustment 
of industrial disputes. 

The operators, finally, representing 
all the larger bituminous fields of the 
country, gathered in Indianapolis issued 
a statement on their own part, which said: 

We are pleased that the miners have 

voted to return to work and that the 
public can be promptly supplied. Realiz- 
ing the imperative need of coal in large 
quantities, the operators stand ready now, 
as in the past, to bend all their energies 
toward a maximum production, beginning 
at once. 

So, at last, the coal strike was brought 
to an end, and one of the greatest in- 
dustrial battles in the history of union 
labor in the United States reached its 
climax in a Presidential intervention. 
This strike had reached far beyond the 
confines of the coal mining industry, 
paralyzing business, manufacturing, and 
transportation, and causing suffering in 
many localities. It left the country with 
an acute shortage of coal, and the fuel 
authorities were obliged to adopt strin- 
gent measures to conserve light and heat 
energy. Many trains were taken off be- 
tween West and East, car service was 
limited in various cities, shops were 
closed down at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Many of these measures were eliminated 
after the settlement of the strike. The 
need of coal conservation, pending the 
continuance of production, was declared 
by the authorities, however, to be great, 
even though mining had begun again. 

Meanwhile the 400,000 striking miners 
began to return to work after receiving 
the proper orders from their union offi- 
cials; many resumed their labors on Dec. 
11, and a further influx followed on the 
14th. By Dec. 15 practically all the men 
were back in the Indiana mines, but the 
showing in Ohio and Pennsylvania was 
only about 60 per cent. of normal, while 
in the important bituminous fields of 


Illinois only about 10 per cent. of the 
miners had returned. In the Central 
Pennsylvania field, one of the largest, 
about 40 per cent. of the men had gone 
back to work. At that time President 
Wilson was still withholding the an- 
nouncement of the settlement commis- 
sion, which was to be appointed after all 
the miners had returned to their labors. 


DR. GARFIELD'S RESIGNATION 


The President’s method of settling the 
strike, which in part set aside the Fuel 
Administrator’s plan, resulted in the res- 
ignation of Dr. Garfield. His resigna- 
tion, he told the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee on Dec. 13, was due to 
the fact that, according to his view, the 
terms on which President Wilson brought 
an end to the strike meant transfer of 
the rights of the Fuel Administrator to- 
a commission of three men, which was 
so composed that it guaranteed no pro- 
tection to the public. The principle, he 
declared, was fundamentally wrong. He 
further informed the committee that his 
resignation had been accepted by the 
President on that day. Two of his chief 
assistants, it was learned on Dec. 14, had 
similarly resigned. 

It was stated at about this time that 
the Government still intended to proceed 
with the Grand Jury investigation of 
charges of violation of the Lever act and 
anti-trust laws through conspiracy to 
limit the production of coal. These 
charges involved both miners and op- 
erators. It was indicated, however, that 
charges of contempt made against the 
eighty-four officials of the mine workers 
for alleged violation of the Federal Court 
injunction agairfst the strike would be 
dropped. 

One echo of the great controversy just 
ended was heard in Washington on Dec. 
13, when representatives of 119 national 
and international unions, including the 
four railway brotherhoods, who had been 
summoned by Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor, issued a “ bill of rights,” which up- 
held the right of labor to strike, ap- 
proved the coal and steel strikes, and de- 
nounced Government “by injunction,” 
which action was combined with an at- 
tack on the I. W. W. and Bolshevism. 





VICE PRESIDENT AND MRS. MARSHALL 


New photograph of Mr, and Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall taken during 


a brief Thanksgiving rest at Old Point Comfort, Va. 
(Times Wide World Photos) i 





JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER 


Congressman from Missouri, appointed Secretary of Commerce 


succeed Mr. Redfield, retired ; 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 





LADY NANCY ASTOR 


¢ " 
{ io 
The American-born peeress who has the honor of being the first 


woman to be elected to the British House of Commons 
(@ Undericvood & Underwood) 





EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


New British Minister of Foreign Affairs, who exchanged Cabinet 
positions with Mr. Balfour 





MAXIM LITVINOV 


One of the Bolshevist leaders of Russia, who made peace proposals 
to Balkan States and allies at Dorpat and Copenhagen 


(Central News Photo Service) 





THE SHAH OF PERSIA 
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Ahmed Shah, Persia’s new ruler, who recently visited England, 


here seen with Prince Albert at Aldershot. 
(@ Central News Service) 





BARON KURT VON LERSNER 


German peace representative at Paris, who has conducted the later 


negotiations regarding fulfillment of the treaty 
(international Film Service) 
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PRINCE OF WALES AT WASHINGTON’S TOMB 


The British heir apparent visited Mount Vernon Nov. 138, 1919. 


is here seen receiving his hat from a colored attendant 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 





SIGNING THE BULGARIAN PEACE TREATY 
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Premier Stambulewski, head of Bulgarian delegation, signing the 


Treaty of Neuilly, Nov. 27, 1919 
* (International Photo) 





VENUSTIANO CARRANZA — 


General Carranza, de facto President of Mexico, and First Chief of 
the Mexican Army 





FIGURES IN THE MEXICAN CRISIS 


WILLIAM O. JENKINS GENERAL OBREGON 
American Consular Agent, who Candidate for the Mexican Presi- 
was imprisoned dency 


IGNACIO BONILLAS GENERAL FELIPE ANGELES 
Mexican Ambassador at Washing- Anti-Carranza leader, who was 


‘ ton executed 
(International Film Service) (Q Underwyod & Underwood) 





Street in the new quarter of Péronne, France, showirig temporary 
homes one year after the armistice 


Children coming out of a temporary schoolhouse in Lens, a mining 
city ruined by the war 





International Labor Conference 


Other Labor Meetings 


HE first International Labor Confer- 

ence held under the provisions of 

the Treaty of Versailles ended at 
Washington Nov. 29. It was understood 
generally that the next meeting would 
be late in 1920 at the seat of the 
League. Delegates from all countries 
representing labor and employer groups 
as well as the Governments attended the 
conference sessions, which continued 
exactly one month. In that time the 
members perfected their organization, 
created a governing body, appointed a 
Director General of the labor office and 
agreed upon a great volume of identic 
legislation to be recommended to their 
respective Governments. 

A protest against the preponderance 
of European influence in the governing 
body made by William Gemmill, employ- 
ers’ delegate from South Africa, marked 
the closing session. The body had twenty- 
four members, twenty of whom were 
from European countries and two from 
the Americas. Mr. Gemmill pointed to 


the injustice of such organization and. 


asked for an expression on his protest, 
which was supported by a vote of 44 
to 39. 

Arthur Fontaine, Director of the Labor 
Department of the French Ministry of 
Labor and President of the governing 
body, said that no unfairness was in- 
tended, and indicated the expediency of 
having the majority from European 
countries. The board will meet every 
two months at the seat of the League, 
and because of that, Mr. Fontaine 
pointed out, it would be more convenient 
for members from European countries to 
attend than for those in far-away coun- 
tries. 

The chief function of the governing 
body will be to carry on organization 
work connected with the conference, and 
on that account it was agreed that the 
agenda for the next meeting should be 
prepared by it. An effort was made by 
some of the delegates to pledge the con- 
ference to a discussion of certain sub- 
jects at the next meeting, but it failed. 


The first meeting of the governing body 
will be held Jan. 26, probably in London, 
the temporary headquarters of, the 
League of Nations. 

The draft conventions and recommen- 
dations adopted by the conference will 
find their first lodgment at the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, of which Albert 
Thomas, the French labor leader, is the 
Director General. To the five draft con- 
ventions, including that providing for 
the general adoption of the eight-hour 
day and the forty-eight-hour week, and 
that looking to the alleviation of the un- 
employment problem, there was added, as 
virtually the last act of the conference, 
the proposed convention providing for 
the indemnification of wage-earning 
mothers at the time of childbirth. It 
provides for the granting of a six weeks’ 
leave of absence prior to the birth of the 
child and an equal period immediately 
afterward, and the payment, either by 
the State or by some form of insurance, 
for the time lost. 

Before the conference adjourned Sec- 
retary Wilson, the Chairman, expressed 
to the delegates the regret President 
Wilson felt that he had been unable to 
meet with them. Various delegates spoke 
briefly of their appreciation of the cour- 
tesy that had been extended to them by 
the United States. 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


The second conference called by Presi- 
dent Wilson to consider remedies for the 
industrial situation met in the Pan- 
American Building at Washington on 
Dec. 1. The meeting was held behind 
closed doors, and Mr. King declared that 
there was a unanimous decision to con- 
tinue these secret sessions until further 
notice. Just before the meeting began 
all newspaper men were asked to leave 
the room. In opening the meeting Secre- 
tary Wilson read the President’s letter 
calling the conference together, and de- 
tailed the outcome of the first industrial 
conferences, which ended so disastrously. 

The high cost of living and collective 
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bargaining were discussed, but merely 
academically, so it was declared. No 
mention was made of either the recent 
steel strike or the coal strike, inasmuch 
as the President’s letter specifically 
stated that the conference was not asked 
to “deal directly with any conditions 
which exist today,” but to try to find 
remedies that would prevent a repeti- 
tion. Those present were: 


Secretary of Labor Wilson. 

Thomas W. Gregory and George 
Wickersham, 
neys General. 

Herbert Hoover, former Food Administra- 
tor. 

Oscar §S. Straus, former Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Henry M. Robinson, lawyer, of Pasadena, 
Cal., a member of the economic group of 
advisers at the Peace Conference. 

Professor Frank W. Taussig, former Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission. 

Former Governors Samuel W. McCall of 
Massachusetts, Martin H. Glynn of New 
York, and Henry C. Stuart of Virginia. 

Dr. W. O. Thompson, President of the Ohio 
State University. 

Richard Hooker of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. 

Julius Rosenwald, President 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 

Owen D. Young, Vice President of the 
General Electric Company of New York. 

Henry J. Waters, President of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Stanley King, Secretary of the W. E. Mc- 
Elwain Shoe Company of Boston. 


W. 
former United States Attor- 


of Sears, 


No further announcements of its pro- 
ceedings were made up to Dec. 20. 


LABOR'S “BILL OF RIGHTS” 


The representatives of 119 national 
and international unions, including the 
four railroad brotherhoods, in a confer- 
ence held at Washington Dec. 13, issued 
a “bill of rights,” setting forth in detail 
the principles for which they intend to 
stand. The program contained some but 
not all of the planks which the more 
radical elements in organized labor de- 
sired. 

That the followers of Mr. Gompers 
were prepared for open warfare upon 
members of the Industrial Workers of 
the World who might attempt to inject 
their extreme policies into the national 
conference was plain, and the climax 
came just before adjournment, when 
resolutions denouncing Bolshevism and 
I. W. W. principles were adopted by ac- 
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clamation. These resolutions were as 
follows: 

Whereas, The American Federation of 
Labor is an American institution béliev- 
ing in American principles and ideas; 
and 


Whereas, An attempt is being made to 
inject the spirit of Bolshevism and I. W. 
W.’ism into the affairs of the American 
Federation of Labor; and, 

Whereas, The American Federation of 
Labor is opposed to Bolshevism, I. W. 
W.’ism and the irresponsible leadership 
that encourages such a policy; therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That this conference of repre- 
sentatives of trades unions affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. and other organizations 
associated in this conference repudiate 
and condemn the policy of Bolshevism 
and I. W. W.’ism as being destructive 
to American ideals and impracticable in 
application; be it further 

Resolved, That this conference reiterate 
the action of the conventions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the advocacy 
of the principles of conciliation and volun- 
tary arbitration and collective bargaining. 
The keynote of the “ bill of rights” is 

that capital has received too many of 
the good things of life and that the laws 
now on the statute books do not insure 
justice to all. 


The steel strike is indorsed and the 
use of the injunction in the case of the 
coal miners is attacked. The United 
States Steel Corporation is denounced for 
its “autocratic attitude and destructive 
action.” The right of Federal, State, 
and municipal employes to organize is 
defended. Congress is urged to keep the 
railroads under Federal control “ at least 
two years after Jan. 1, 1920.” Fixing 
of wages on a cost-of-living basis is 
strongly disapproved as “ pernicious and 
intolerable.” The declaration states 
labor’s desire that “ increased productiv- 
ity be used for service and not alone for 
profits.” 


The Peace Treaty, with the League 
covenant, is indorsed, and the Senate is 
asked to ratify, in order that “ peoples 
may know to whom they owe allegiance, 
boundaries may be fixed, and credit and 
exchange may regain the lost voltage,” 
and in this same connection the labor sec- 
tion of the Peace Treaty is strongly in- 
dorsed. 


When the conference ended it was with 
the understanding that the co-operative 
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committee named at the recent Atlantic 
City Convention would consult later with 
representatives of farm organizations 
with a view to bringing about a co- 
operative movement. A report would 
then be made to the Executive Committee 
of the Federation of Labor and plans laid 
for the future. 


FARMERS’ LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Representatives of the farm organiza- 
tions attending the Washington confer- 
ence of labor unions submitted, on Dec. 
14, a legislative program which they 
believed would meet the views of their 
constituents. Their program included 
the following planks: 

1. Passage of the Kenyon bill to regulate 
the packing industry. 

2. Government ownership of railways and 
Government control of the merchant marine. 

38. Nationalization of natural resources. 

4, Financing the war cost by the retention 
of the income and excess profits taxes and 
a higher tax on land held for speculative 
purposes, 

5. Change in the credit system to take 
it out of the hands of private interests and 
conduct the credit system on a co-operative 
basis, so that the small merchant and the 
farmer may obtain the same credit as is 
now available to financiers. 

6. Ratification of the suffrage amendment. 

7. Passage of the bill submitted by Con- 
gressman Sabbath of Illinois for tne removal 
of the tax on oleomargarine. 


NATIONAL LABOR PARTY 


The work of organizing a new National 
Labor Party was completed in Chicago 
on Nov. 25 by the adoption of a declara- 
tion of principles and the election of a 
National Committee to consist of one 
man and one woman from each State. 


The organization will call a national con- 
vention next Summer to nominate candi- 
dates for President and Vice President. 
A monthly tax of 2 cents per capita will 
be levied on the membership. 

Included in the declaration of princi- 
ples are: 

Abolition of the United States Senate. 

Election of Federal Judges by popular vote 
for terms not exceeding four years. 

International solidarity of labor. 

Maximum hours of labor for men and 
women to be eight hours a day and forty- 
four hours a week. 

Minimum wage for workers to be fixed by 
law. 

Old age, 
sions. 

Government to own and operate the bank- 
ing business. 

Nationalization of unused lands. 
Incomes of individuals to be limited by 
law. ’ 
National initiative, referendum, and recall. 
Application of the ‘‘ home rule’”’ principle 
in State, county, and city governments. 

Condemnation of universal military train- * 
ing and conscription. 

International disarmament to prevent future 
wars. 

Immediate release of all political and in- 
dustrial prisoners. 

Nationalization of all public utilities and 
basic industries. 

Criminal prosecution of profiteers and .ex- 
ploiters of labor. 

Free speech, free press, and right of free 
assembly. 

All Government work to be done by day 
labor instead of by contract. 

Equal pay for men and women. 

Woman suffrage. 


A resolution condemning the Peace 
Treaty and the League of Nations cov- 
enant was adopted on the ground that 
they do not conform to President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points and are not in the 
interest of the working classes. 


unemployment, and sick pen- 


Anarchist Activity in the United States 


Steps Toward Deportation 


ISCOVERY of widespread anarchista 
plotting in the United States 
stimulated the Government to ener- 

getic preventive measures. The House 
of Representatives Committee on Immi- 
gration, which visited Ellis Island on 
Nov. 25, was told by the Acting Com- 


missioner of Immigration, Byron S. Uhl, 
that the immigration system at New 
York, where the largest shifting of races 
since the Middle Ages had taken place, 
was at present “largely a farce.” Mr. 
Uhl added that with the limited forces 
of inspectors boarding incoming ships 
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the effort to weed out dangerous immi- 
grants was futile. These inspections were 
to a considerable extent “a checking up 
of names.” 

In a raid on the headquarters of the 
Union of Russian Workers in New York 
on the 26th by agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and local detectives, a 
large quantity of explosives, together 
with acids and chemicals used in the 
manufacture of bombs, was discovered 
in a secret chamber in rear of the main 
parlor. Among the explosives was a 
large container marked TNT, the abbre- 
viation commonly used for trinitrotoluol, 
the most powerful agent of the kind de- 
veloped by the war. Three books of 
membership names were also taken over 
as evidence. t! 

Seventy-three radicals awaiting de- 
portation on Ellis Island, and calling 
themselves The First Socialist Commu- 
nity of America, began a hunger strike on 
Nov. 25 to compel the officials to re- 
move a wire screen separating them 
from visiting friends. When informed 


of the strike, Commissioner Uhl said they 
could go without food as long as they 
liked. The strike came to an inglorious 
end on the morning of the fourth day. 
Meantime a general roundup of radical 
agitators went on in various parts of 


the country. In New York the police 
were reported to have tabulated the 
names of 500 radical sympathizers, both 
men and vomen; and the Extraordinary 
Grand Jury indicted the Irish agitator, 
James Larkin, and ex-Assemblyman 
Benjamin Gitlow for criminal anarchy, 
due to their connection with manifestoes 
of the Communist Party published in 
The Revolutionary Age. Larkin and Git- 
low were subsequently released by Su- 
preme Court Justice Weeks on $15,000 
bail. From Sacramento, Cal., Governor 
William D. Stephens announced that no 
further clemency was to be expected on 
behalf of William J. Mooney, convicted 
of murder in connection with the San 
Francisco Preparedness Day bomb ex- 
plosions, since he was “ convinced Mooney 
had a part in one of the most atrocious 
crimes involving treasonable purpose 
ever perpetrated in the history of the 
country.” A trial of thirty-three mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. was opened before 
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Judge John C. Pollock in the Kansas 
Federal Court on Dec. 1; the prisoners 
were charged with attempting to over- 
throw the United States Government. 

Department of Justice agents and 
Deputy United States Marshals in De- 
troit raided sixteen places and took 150 
prisoners on Dec. 3, and on the same 
day Federal officials in Toledo arrested 
100 persons on criminal charges. The 
Merchants Association of New York 
protested to Attorney General Palmer 
their concern over disclosures that the 
arrest of anarchists and alien radicals 
in different parts of the country had 
resulted in their transfer to New York 
and their release upon that community, 
where they renewed their propaganda. 

The Lusk Committee in New York, 
investigating seditious activities, con- 
tinued its hearings of the case of the 
so-called Russian Embassy, which was 
raided in June by the committee’s agents. 
On Dec. 4 Supreme Court Justice Samuel 
Greenbaum refused the temporary stay 
of an order restraining the committee 
from prying into the affairs of the 
“embassy” pending a final court de- 
cision demanded by Dudley Field Malone, 
representing “ Ambassador” Martens. 
Mr. Martens was under subpoena to ap- 
pear as a witness before the committee, 
and to produce his correspondence with 
the Lenin-Trotzky Government, which he 
had refused. On the same date Dr. 
Michael Mislig, recently Treasurer of the 
Russian Socialist Federation of America, 
was declared in contempt by the Lusk 
Committee when, as a witness, he de- 
clined to divulge who were the members 
of the Executive Committee. From Dr. 
Mislig’s testimony it was gathered that 
the Russian Socialist Federation had 
gone over to the Communist Party and 
was in thorough accord with the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Nikolai Lenin, but 
had transferred its activities under- 
ground. 

Attorney General Palmer said in his 
annual report to Congress on Dec. 8 that 
the Department of Justice was con- 
fronted with “increasingly dangerous 
radical activities.” He added that of the 
total of 365,295 index record cards, 
71,000 Bertillon records, and 262,712 
fingerprint records now in the depart- 
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ment, some 60,000 represented data con- 
cerning “ Reds” and their work. 

Announcement was made in Washing- 
ton on Nov. 29 by Commissioner General 
of Immigration Caminetti that the De- 
partment of Labor had ordered the de- 
portation of Emma Goldman, anarchist 
and radical. A few days previously the 
department had affirmed a similar order 
in the case of Alexander Berkman. These 
two radicals arrived at Ellis Island on 
Dec. 6 and at once began a legal battle 
to stay the deportation order. On Ellis 
Island they found eighty-two fellow- 
anarchists awaiting deportation, thirty 
of whom had been arrested in New York 
and New Jersey in the previous week. 
The most aggressive of these was a 
17-year-old boy, who had been educated 
in the New York public schools. He said 
he had been converted to anarchy by 
reading anarchist works in one of the 
New York public libraries. 

Writs of habeas corpus on behalf of 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman 
were issued by Federal Judge Julius M. 
Mayer. On the 9th Judge Mayer dismissed 
these writs, but allowed a short stay of 
deportation to make possible an appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court. In 
the brief of appeal to that court Harry 
Weinberger, counsel for Emma Goldman 
and Berkman, admitted that his clients 
were anarchists, but contended that there 
was insufficient evidence to warrant de- 
portation. The constitutionality under 
which the order was issued was also at- 
tacked. On Dec. 11 the Supreme Court 
refused to interfere with the deportation 
of Berkman, but granted Emma Gold- 
man a stay of one week to determine 
certain legal aspects of her case. In re- 
sponse to this decision Mr. Weinberger, 
on behalf of Miss Goldman, asked leave 
to withdraw the appeal on- the ground 
that his client preferred jail or deporta- 
tion to detention on Ellis Island. 

A bill introduced in the House on the 
11th by Representative Johnson, Repub- 
lican, Washington, Chairman of the 
Immigration Committee, proposed exten- 
sion of exclusion and deportation laws to 
aliens affiliated with “ any organization 


which writes, prints, or distributes ” 
matter advocating the overthrow of the 
Government by violence, sabotage, or 
assassination of public officials. Another 
bill, sponsored by Representative Siegel, 
followed the New York State law almost 
word for word, except that it made it a 
Federal act and provided also for the 
punishment of those who might plot in 
Mexico or elsewhere to bring about the 
overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment. When Mr. Siegel’s attention was 
drawn to Attorney General Palmer’s 
annual report, he said: 

I fail to see the result. Since May, 
1917, they have actually deported sixty 
alien anarchists out of a total of 697 
for whom warrants have been issued. In 
two years and seven months they have 
got rid of only sixty. During that period 
warrants were issued for a total of 697, 
but in the last three weeks, since the 
Congressional Investigation Committee 
has been at work, they have issued war- 
rants for 400 more, 

Commissioner General of Immigration 
Caminetti, in his annual report, pub- 
lished on Dec. 15, stated that only two 
aliens were excluded from the United 
States during the fiscal year on anar- 
chistic grounds, while thirty-seven aliens 
in the same class were expelled from the 
country and fifty-five awaited deporta- 
tion. The Commissioner was opposed to 
the suggestion that immigration be sus- 
pended completely for the reason that it 
would have “an injurious effect upon 
our efforts to further American com- 
merce. and enterprise in foreign coun- 
tries.’ \In proceeding to point out that 
deportation of an anarchist was not pun- _ 
ishment for crime,*but merely removed 
him from one field of activity to an- 
other, {\ the Commissioner recommended 
changes in the laws whereby both aliens 
and citizens would be brought within 
more certain control of the Government 
in respect of attempting its overthrow 
by anarchistic activity, by the enactment 
of punitive statutes, and the exercise of 
correctional influences. He further rec- 
ommended making the anarchist a uni- 
versal outlaw by international agree- 
ment. . 





Strained Relations With Mexico 


Rupture of Diplomatic Intercourse Threatened in Connection 


With Jenkins Case 


[PERIOD ENDED DEc. 18, 1919] 


HE Mexican Government under 
General Carranza and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States 
came very near to a diplomatic 

rupture in December over Mexico’s treat- 
ment of William O. Jenkins, the Amer- 
ican Consular Agent at Puebla. Mr. 
Jenkins had been kidnapped by bandits 
on Oct. 19, and held for $150,000 ransom, 
and had finally been released upon pay- 
ment of a large portion of that sum. 
After his release, instead of receiving re- 
dress from the Mexican authorities, he 
was arrested at the instance of the Car- 
ranza Government on the charge of 
having been implicated in his own ab- 
duction, and upon his refusal to furnish 
$500 bail was confined in jail. 

Mr. Lansing, the American Secretary 
of State, met this action by dispatching 
a vigorous note to the Carranza Govern- 
ment on Nov. 20, calling for the imme- 
diate release of Mr. Jenkins. The Mex- 
ican Government replied to this note a 
week later, declining to release Jenkins, 
taking the ground in a prolonged argu- 
ment that the Executive could not order 
the release of a foreigner on trial before 
a State tribunal in Mexico. On Dec. 1 
Secretary Lansing sent a severe reply 
to this, bringing the relations of the two 
countries to a most acute stage. He said 
in part: 

What conclusion is to be drawn from 
such a reply of the Mexican Government 
other than that there has been a studied 
effort on the part of Mexican authorities 
to ensnare Jenkins in the intricacies of 
legal proceedings by alleging the commis- 
sion of technical offenses and by bringing 
unsupported charges against him, for a 
purpose? In the first place, to divert the 
attention of the American public and the 
American Government, and, indeed, of 
Mexicans themselves, from the actual sit- 
uation, namely, that Puebla, the capital 
of the State of Puebla, and perhaps the 
second largest city in Mexico, is without 
adequate protection from outlaws who in- 
fest the immediate neighborhood and who 
are accustomed openly and freely to visit 


the city without hindrance; that by 
the failure to furnish adequate protection 
in thjs district the Mexican authorities 
have, through their negligence, made pos- 
sible the abduction of Jenkins, * -d that in 
harmony with such an attitude on the part 
of the Mexican authorities they have 
failed to carry out the duty and obligation 
incumbent upon them to apprehend and 
punish the bandits concerned in the crime 
of which Jenkins was the victim. 

And, in the second place, it appears to 
have been the purpose of the Mexican 
Government to assume a willful indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of the American peo- 
ple that have been aroused to the point 
of indignation by the exposure, hardships, 
and physical suffering endured by Jenkins 
during his abduction and his subsequent 
treatment at the hands of Mexican au- 
thorities. 

In view of the considerations which have 
been set forth and in view, particularly, 
of the belief of my Government that the 
charge against Jenkins of deliberate false 
swearing is unfounded, the Government of 
the United States must renew its request 
for the immediate release of Consular 
Agent Jenkins from further imprisonment. 

LANSING. 


The position of our Government was 
later confirmed by the statement of 
Federico Cordova, the brigand who had 
kidnapped Jenkins, in which he stated 
that the kidnapping was done “to com- 
bat in this manner the dictatorial Gov- 
ernment of Carranza, which, unfortu- 
nately for Mexico, has established itself in 
power,” and that the deed was done by 
himself, accompanied by four subordi- 
nates, “ without outside intervention.” 

The main object of the kidnapping, 
said Cordova, was political He ex- 
pressly denied the truth of statements 
made in the Carranzista newspapers that 
Jenkins was seen with him on friendly 
terms four days after the kidnapping and 
warmly denounced their attempts to 
make it appear that Jenkins was there- 
fore a willing victim. 

On Dec. 3 a formal resolution: in 
favor of breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Mexico was introduced in the 
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Senate by Senator Fall of New Mexico, 
who charged the Carranza Government 
with fomenting revolution in this country 
and trying to overthrow the American 
Government. The resolution gave the 
support of Congress to the State Depart- 
ment’s action in the Jenkins case and re- 
quested President Wilson to withdraw 
the recognition accorded Carranza’s Gov- 
ernment and to sever all diplomatic re- 
lations with it. 

Senator Ashurst of Arizona, Democrat, 
introduced a _ resolution directing the 
Secretary of War to vse the nation’s 
armed forces to protect Americans in the 
border States from raids by Mexican 
bandits. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ATTITUDE 


The resolutions were referred to com- 
mittees. Meanwhile it was decided by 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate to appoint a committe, consisting 
of one Democratic and one Republican 
Senator, to confer with President Wilson 
and obtain his views on the Mexican sit- 
uation. Senator Hitchcock, the Demo- 
cratic leader, and Senator Fall (Rep.) 
were selected for the purpose. <A confer- 
ence was arranged through the Pres- 
ident’s Secretary, with the approval of 
his physicians. The President received 
the Senators in his bedroom in the White 
House at 2:30 P. M., Dee. 5. 


This personal interview disposed of 
rumors that President Wilson was in no 
condition to direct American action in 
the perturbing state of affairs that has 
developed between the United States and 
the Carranza Government. The Senators 
came away from the White House con- 
vinced that his mind was vigorous and 
active. 

A dramatic touch was given to the in- 
terview by the sudden appearance of 
Rear Admiral Grayson, the President’s 
physician, with the announcement that 
Jenkins, around whose imprisonment the 
Mexican crisis centred, had been freed 
the preceding night. The message had 
come to the State Department while the 
conference was on. Secretary Lansing 
had telephoned to the White House that 
he desired the information to be given to 
the two Senators immediately. 

Both Senators reported the President 


to be fully able to handle the situation. 
On Dec. 8 President Wilson gave docu- 
mentary evidence to the same effect in a 
letter to Senator Fall acknowledging 
some data on Mexican matters and re- 
ferring to the Fall resolution, which was 
then pending in the Senate, in these 
words: 

I should be gravely concerned to see any 
such resolution pass the Congress. It 
would constitute a reversal of our con- 
stitutiontl practice, which might lead to 
very grave confusion in regard to the 
guidance of our foreign affairs. 


I am convinced that I am supported by 
every competent constitutional authority 
in the statement that the iniative in di- 
recting the relations of our Government 
with foreign Governments is assigned by 
the Constitution to the Executive and to 
the Executive only. 

Only one of the Houses of Congress is 
associated with the President by Constitu- 
tion in an advisory capacity, and the ad- 
vice of the Senate is provided for only 
when sought by the Executive in regard 
to explicit agreements with foreign Gov- 
ernments and the appointment of the dip- 
lomatic representatives who are to speak 
for this Government at foreign capitals. 

The only safe course, I am confident, 
is to adhere to the prescribed method of 
the Constitution. We might go very far 
afield if we departed from it. 

As a result no action was taken by 


the Senate on the resolution. 


ANOTHER MEXICAN NOTE 


The Carranza Government replied on 
Dec. 16 to Secretary Lansing’s last note. 
The reply rejected the claim of the 
United States that its State Department 
could determine the guilt or innocence 
of Jenkins, but added that,-as bail had 
been furnished for him by an American, 
his case was being further considered. 
The note ended with the words: “ The 
Government of Mexico expects that the 
case will not disturb the harmony 
which it sincerely desires to exist be- 
tween Mexico and the United States.” 

It developed that the release of Jen- 
kins was apparently not in response to 
our Government’s demand, but was 
brought about through the deposit of a 
cash bond by J. Salter Hansen, an Amer- 
ican residing in Mexico, who wag re- 
garded as an agent for Carranza. 

An American named James Wallace 
an employe of the Aquila Oil Company, 
was killed by Mexicans in the Tampico 
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district early in December. This pro- 
voked another note of protest from Wash- 
ington. On Dec. 18 a band of Villistas 
raided a ranch near Muzquiz, State of 
Coahuila, and held an American named 
Frank Hugo for $10,000 ransom. Hugo 
was released a few days later without 
payment of the money. 


AMERICANS KILLED IN MEXICO 


An official compilation submitted to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Dec. 13 showed that since the Madero 
revolution of 1910 in Mexico 551 Ameri- 
cans had been killed in Mexico and 
along the international border. Eighteen 
American women and children were on 
the death list, and thirteen American 
men were listed as having been killed in 
their effort to protect women. In con- 
nection with the deaths listed, eight 
American women were outraged. 

Bandits who shot down Mrs. Morten- 
sen at Guadeloupe, Chihuahua, in 1912, 
attempted to ravish her 10-year-old 
daughter. A neighbor who came to the 
girl’s rescue was killed. After Villistas 
had killed Edward J. Wright and Frank 
Hayden at Colonia Hernandez, on March 
1, 1916, they carried off Mrs. Wright, 
and for nine days abused her horribly. 
She escaped while the Villistas were raid- 
ing Columbus, N. M. When bandits 
raided the ranch of John W. Correll at 
Colonia, near Tampico, Correll sought to 
defend his wife, and was shot down 
before her eyes. She was repeatedly out- 
raged by the bandits, who were thought 
to be Carranza soldiers. On July 22 of 
the present year rebels kidnapped an 
unidentified American girl from a train 
at Baradon, Puebla. She was carried off 
and died as the result of outrage. 

Sixteen of those listed were victims 
of the Cumbre Tunnel horror, on Feb. 4, 
1914. Bandits under Castillo set fire to 
the timber lining of the railroad tunnel 
by running a blazing freight train into 
it. A passenger train crashed into the 
burning freight train in the centre of 
the tunnel, and not a single passenger 
escaped. Some of the bodies never were 


identified, but it was established that 
Mrs. Lee Carruth and her five small 
children, with ten other Americans, per- 
ished. 


MANY CASES OF TORTURE 


In many of the murders the victims 
were tortured, or mutilated in a horrible 
manner after they had been killed. 
William Bishop, Carl Eck, and William 
Spencer, who were killed by bandits 
under Posé Perez at Temosachic, Chi- 
huahua, on Nov. 8, 1914, were dragged 
to death by wild horses. After robbing 
and murdering John Glenn Parmenter at 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, on May 26, 1913, 
the bandits tore the victim’s teeth from 
his head to secure the gold fillings. 


Maurice McDonald, an American sol- 
dier of fortune who followed Villa, was 
captured by Carranzistas at San Pedro 
de las Colonias, Coahuila, in April, 1914. 
The soles of his feet were cut off and 
he was forced to walk about the plaza. 
He was then burned at the stake until 
his legs had been completely consumed, 
and finally was shot. 

In many cases the authorities cited 
asserted that the men were killed “ be- 
cause they were Americans,” or because 
the murderer “wished to show that he 
could kill an American.” 

During the period from April 7, 1917, 
to Nov. 11, 1918, while the United States 
was engaged in the world war, with the 
Carranza Government in power in 
Mexico, forty-eight Americans met death. 


General Felipe Angeles, who was tried 
by the Carranza authorities and convict- 
ed of aiding the Villista rebellion, was 
executed by a firing squad on Nov. 27. 
He was one of the most prominent mili- 
tary men in Mexico and aided the French 
Government in the production of muni- 
tions in 1917 to such an extent that he 
was decorated by that Government. His 
wife, an American—formerly Clara 
Krause of San Francisco—died in New 
York on Dec. 8 of illness due to worry 
over her husband, though his tragic fate 
was concealed from her to the last. 





Among the Nations 


Survey of Important Events and Developments in Various 
Nations Great and Small 


[PerioD ENDED Dec. 15, 1919] 


THE BALKANS 


ULGARIA signed the Treaty of 
B Neuilly on Nov. 27. The Allies 
signed with the exception of Ser- 
bia and Rumania, which had de- 
clined to sign the Treaty of St. Germain 
—the Austrian treaty—on account of the 
clauses providing for the protection of 
minorities, and were consequently for- 
bidden to sign peace with Bulgaria. 
However, Rumania signed the Treaty of 
St. Germain on Dec. 9. The head of the 
Bulgarian delegation was the Premier, 
Stamboulinski (also spelled Stambulew- 
ski and Stamboliisky), leader of the 
Agrarian Party, who had _ recently 
formed a Ministry of pro-Entente states- 
men for the purpose of accepting the 
treaty and bringing to justice the mem- 
bers of ex-Czar Ferdinand’s régime, who 
were declared to be responsible for Bul- 
garia having sided with the Central 
Powers. 

The Treaty of Neuilly had been pre- 
sented to the Bulgar delegation on Nov. 
3. The Sofia Government expressed its 
willingness to sign on Nov. 14 after hav- 
ing taken exception to the loss of the 
Dobrudja and the districts of Vidin, 
Tzaribrod, Bossilegrad, Strumitza and 
Thrace, asserting that a plebiscite con- 
ducted by the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers could easily have estab- 
lished the fact of Bulgar majorities in 
these places. 

The effect of the event of Nov. 27 was 
an attempt in Bulgaria itself to raise its 
prestige in the Balkans, where, while 
Rumania was suffering from a Minis- 
terial crisis and the National Assembly 
of Serbia was attempting to put the 
monarchy of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes in working order, Bulgaria took 
steps to negotiate commercial treaties 
with Greece and in other ways to make 
the best of the treaty Stamboulinski had 


signed. On Nov. 27 a Bulgar-Greek con- 
vention was also signed at Paris. 


The object of this convention was to 
prevent in both countries the tyrannous 
coercion of minority races by the pre- 
dominant majority, which had caused 
ceaseless trouble in the past in these 
countries, where the population, asis well 
known, consists of inextricably mixed 
nationalities. The document, which con- 
sisted of sixteen articles, permitted free 
emigration for a period of two years, 
and instituted a mixed Greco-Bulgar 
commission, whose duty it was to su- 
pervise and facilitate voluntary emigra- 
tion, to liquidate the property of the 
emigrants, and to make advances to in- 
tending emigrants equal to the value of 
their real property. 


BULGARIA — Bulgarian propaganda 
having passed through various phases 
calculated to arouse the sympathy of the 
Peace Conference reached a new stage 
censuring Rumania and Serbia for de- 
clining to promise protection to minor- 
ities, and calling upon the authorities 
to make short work of all pro-Germans 
while emphasizing the utter innocence of 
the people in being led into the war by 
Ferdinand and the Government of Rado- 
slavoff. 


The new Government of M. Stambou- 
linski reached the following decision, 
which went into effect on Nov. 4: 


All ex-Ministers of the Cabinet of Rado- 
slavoff, ex-members of the Sobranje, 
statesmen and journalists, officers, func- 
tionarics and Macedonian leaders who by 
their conduct have given Germanophile 
tendencies to Bulgarian politics and who 
have contributed toward the catastrophe 
of the country which involved Bulgaria in 
war, to be arrested and judged of their 
conduct and crimes. 

Order for arrest had been issued for 
400 persons. Early this morning the or- 
der began to be executed. The dwellings 
of ex-Ministers were surrounded by poe- 
licemen and one by one they were ar- 
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rested. Up to the present are arrested 
P. Peshoff, the actual chief of Rado- 
slavoff’s party and ex-Minister of Educa- 
tion; D. Toncheff, ex-Minister of Fi- 
nances; P. Dimtchoff, ex-Minister of 
Agriculture; D. Petcoff, .ex-Minister of 
Public Buildings, and the chief of Stam- 
bouloff’s party; G. Bakaloff, ex-Minister 
of Commerce; N. Apostoloff, ex-Minister of 
Railroads; N. Popoff, ex-Minister of Jus- 
tice; Koznitchki, Minister of Railways 
after Apostoloff. The deputies: Dr. 
Georgieff, the son-in-law of Dr. Rado- 
slavoff; Dr. Provadalieff, brother-in-law 
of Dr. Radoslavoff; K. Rankoff, T. 
Usounoff, N. Altimirski, Milan Maroff, 
Dr. Toshkoff, General Protogheroff, ex- 
Director of Socials Livelihood and Mace- 
donian leader, and General Koutintcheff, 
the chief of the army during the war. 
The journalists: Atlanass Damyanoff, 
director of the newspaper Dnevnix and 
Utro; Chrusto Stantcheff, director of the 
newspaper Kambana; Spass_ Iconomoff 
and Ivan Colaroff, the editors of the 
newspaper Narodni Prava, organ of Rado- 
slavoff. 


On his return from Paris to Sofia on 
Dec. 15, Premier Stamboulinski declared 
at a Cabinet meeting that it would be 
necessary to bring ex-Czar Ferdinand to 
trial, and for that purpose steps would 
immediately be taken to extradite him 
and other refugees. The Mir of Sofia 
stated that undoubtedly Bulgaria would 
try Ferdinand before the Allies tried 
Kaiser William. 


GREECE—On Nov. 20 the press of 
Athens gave prominence to two pieces of 
news, which, however, as yet have not 
been confirmed by the Peace Conference. 
One stated that an Italo-Greek agreement 
had been reached in regard to the Dode- 
canesan Islands, off the coast of Asia 
Minor, Italy to surrender the islands, re- 
taining a coaling station and receiving 
territorial concessions on the mainland 
south of Smyrna; the other announced 
a similar agreement in regard to Epirus, 
the region lying in the Western Balkan 
Peninsula, between Greece and Albania, 
comment on which was as follows: 


In accordance with the Italo-Greek 
agreement, Hellenic troops have begun to 
occupy the region of Northern Epirus as 
far as the line set by the protocol of Flor- 
ence. The Italian troops withdrew to the 
frontier established by that protocol. The 
Greek and Italian authorities exchanged 

. reciprocal sentiments of good-will. 


Censorship both of mail and press in- 
creased its vigilance, letters, unless spe- 


cially registered, taking thirty days be- 
tween Athens and New York. Papers 
coming from the loyalists of ex-King 
Constantine, with headquarters at Berne, 
were severely dealt with on reaching 
Athens. All attacked M. Venizelos, the 
Prime Minister, not because he had 
failed to get more from the Peace Con- 
ference for Greece, but because, it was 
affirmed, Greece would have been in a 
position of predominance in the Near 
East if she had remained neutral and 
Constantine been allowed to remain 
King. An Athens dispatch announced 
on Nov. 24 that a plot to assassinate 
Venizelos and restore Constantine had 
been discovered in the capital and many 
arrests made. 


On Dec. 1 the ex-King denied the ex- 
istence of any plot in an interview pub- 
lished in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung 
(Zurich, Switzerland), adding: 

M. Venizelos only remains in power by 
terrorism and by using martial law against 
his opponents. From 90 to 95 per cent. of 
the people are opposed to him, and if 
there were any truth in the story of the 
attempt against him it would be an ex- 
pression of the will of the people not to be 
ruled by force. I wish emphatically to 
deny that I have ever been in favor of the 
Central Empires; I only desire to remain 
neutral, but France distrusted me and 
plotted against me. 

In Athens the most violent anti-Veni- 
zelos journal was Politia, which was 
rarely published without at least a page 
censored out. 


RUMANIA—Previous to the signing 
of the St. Germain treaty on Dec. 9 
Rumania had already, Nov. 25, expressed 
herself as willing to comply fully with 
the demands of the Peace Conference 
concerning the protection of national 
minorities in newly acquired territorial 
regions and would submit as soon as 
possible legislative proposals in this 
respect to the Rumanian Chamber; the 
Rumanian Government was also willing 
to give way in connection with the Bessa- 
rabia language question; it was pointed 
out, however, that popular opinion was 
against Rumania evacuating the left bank 
of the Theiss. 


On the same day that Rumania signed 
the treaty a new Cabinet was formed, 
taking the place of the Bratiano Admin- 
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istration, called the “ Generals’ Minis- 
try,” because all the portfolios, save that 
of Justice, were held by Generals on the 
active list. As was stated last month, 
the Opposition declined to take part in 
the election thus managed by a military 
Government under the dictatorship of M. 
Bratiano to give the latter a parliament- 
ary majority. 

The only candidates were those of the 
Liberal Party (M. Bratiano), those of 
the Germanophil Party (M. Marghilo- 
man), and a number of candidates of the 
Nationalist and Peasants’ Parties. In 
spite of the large number of absentions 
—70 per cent., it was reported—M. Bra- 
tiano’s supporters, who expected to elect 
every one of the 240 Deputies, only suc- 
ceeded in seating 100 as against 120 
members of the Nationalist Party, the 
Peasants’ Party, and other independent 
groups, and even among the 100 were 
thirty or forty dissenters on important 
points. The Germanophil Party secured 
only five seats, and M. Marghiloman 
was personally defeated in the domain of 
Buzeu, as was M. Bratiano’s brother 
Dinu in that of Muscal. 


The new Ministry of Dec. 9 was made 
up in part as follows, led by the head of 
the peace delegation then in Paris: 

Alexander Viada 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs 

General Fofoza Averescu Interior 


General Respanau 
Ansel Viada 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Revised, official returns of the Belgian 
elections held on Nov. 16 gave the result 
as follows for the new Chamber: 


Catholics 

Socialists 

DRE. Soc casicecetereneenenswecsaues 34 
Christian Democrats 

Front Party 

Combatants 

Renaissance Nationale 

Middle-class Party 


The Catholics lost 24 seats, the Social- 
ists gained 30, and the Liberals lost 11. 
With 27 Senators still to be elected by 
provincial councils, the new Senate 
showed 59 Catholics, 36 Liberals, and 25 
Socialists. 


A revised list of party totals gives: 


Socialists 

Catholics 

Liberals 

Front Party 

Christian Democrats 
Renaissance Nationale . 
Middle-class Party 
Various 


Voters on register 


According to the debates of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Socialist Party, 
while a purely Socialist program was 
advocated, Bolshevist doctrine was de- 
nounced, and members were advised to 
take part in a Coalition Government and 
to support a collaborated policy. 


For a fortnight after the elections 
party groups indulged in prolonged and 
animated discussions in order to arrive 
at a common program, no party being 
willing to participate in a Coalition Gov- 
ernment without its own special reserva- 
tions being accepted, at least in principle. 
The Socialists finally gained a promise 
for the suppression of Article 310 of the 
Penal Code, dealing with picketing and 
sabotage, and for bills dealing with 
housing and pensions, and the Liberals. 
gained the Socialist support of a bill 
regulating the liberty of labor unions. 
All agreed to reform the election laws. 


M. Delacroix, who had resigned when 
the first results of the elections became 
known, was thus able to form a Coalition 
Government. It was the same as the 
last, except that M. Poullet, formerly 
President of the Chamber, became Min- 
ister of the Interior instead of Count de 
Broque, and the post of Minister of Sci- 
ence and Art was accepted by M. Des- 
trée. The new Government will thus 
consist of five Catholics, four Socialists, 
and three Liberals. 

For the year ending Dec. 1 Belgium 
imported from the United States goods 
valued at $283,417,698 and sent to this 
country goods valued at $2,901,644. 

Holland, in spite of the reassurances of 
Belgian Socialists and the defeat of that 
party in France, paid more attention to 
the victory of the extremists in Italy 
and their subsequent demonstrations. A 
number of Governmental measures were 
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taken to keep out the Reds and to stop 
Bolshevist propaganda. Consuls abroad 
were ordered to be particularly careful 
whose passports they visé’d and frontier 
guards received special instructions. On 
Dec. 5 the Dutch-German frontier was 
closed with 9,220 persons held up at 
Heerenberg. In the Second Chamber, on 
Nov. 20, the Dutch Premier, Jonkheer 
Ruijs de Beerenbruck, said that he would 
like to see incorporated in the covenant 
of the League of Nations a clause against 
Bolshevism. 


EGYPT, INDIA, AND IRELAND 


For several quite pertinent reasons 
Egypt, India, and Ireland are grouped 
together this month—all are attached to 
the British Empire, all are seeking to 
modify that attachment or to rupture it 
entirely, all are revolting against the con- 
stituted authorities, constitutions have 
been promised to all, and in all encour- 
agement is given to conspirators, as some 
claim by a policy of concession and sur- 
render and as others claim by a policy 
of delay and prevarication. All claim 
international instead of British inter- 
vention. 


EGYPT—Amid the Nationalist up- 
risings of last Spring the British Govern- 
ment decided to send out a commission 
under the Presidency of Lord Milner. In 
September the personnel of the commis- 
sion was made up. On Nov. 18 the 
following communiqué was issued at the 
British Residency at Cairo: 


The policy of Great Britain in Egypt is 
to preserve the autonomy of that country 
under British protection and to develop 
the system of self-government under an 
Egyptian ruler. 

The object of Great Britain is to defend 
Egypt from all external danger and inter- 
ference by any foreign power, and at the 
same time to establish a constitutional 
system in which, under British guidance, 
the Sultan, his Ministers, and the elected 
representatives of the people may in their 
several spheres and in an increasing de- 
gree co-operate in the management of 
Egyptian affairs. 

His Majesty’s Government have de- 
cided to send to Egypt a mission which 
has as its task to work out the details of 
the Constitution, to carry out this object, 
and, in consultation with the Sultan, his 
Ministers, and representative Egyptians, 
to undertake the preliminary work which 


is requisite before the future form of 
government can be settled. 

It is no function of the mission to im- 
pose a Constitution on Egypt. Its duty is 
to explore the ground and to discuss, in 
consultation with the authorities on the 
spot, the reforms that are necessary and 
to propose, it is hoped in complete agree- 
ment with the Sultan and his Ministers, a 
scheme of government which can subse- 
quently be put into force. 


A Cabinet crisis and Nationalist dem- 
onstrations, ultimately taking the atti- 
tude of rebellion, at once ensued. Both 
were based on the objection of the Mos- 
lem Egyptian to co-operate with the 
British Government until the fate of Tur- 
key had been decided by the Peace Con- 
ference. The Ministry resigned, and on 
Nov. 26 another was constituted, as fol- 
lows, being more Egyptian than any of 
its predecessors: 

Premier and Minister of Finance— 

YOUSSEF WAHBA PASHA. 

Public Works, War, and Marine— 

SIR ISMAIL SIRRY PASHA, K. C. M. G. 


Communications — AHMED ZIWER 
PASHA. 

Justice—-AHMED ZULFICAR PASHA. 

Interior—TEWFIK NESSIM PASHA. 

Agriculture — MOHAMED SHAFIK. 
PASHA. 

Education—YEHIA IBRAHIM PASHA. 

Wakfs (Pious Foundations)—HUSSEIN 
DARWISCHE BEY. 


Revolutionary demonstrations and riots 
in which both civilians and soldiers had 
been killed had already given emphasis 
to the increasing objections to the Milner 
Commission, and on Nov. 24 Lord 
Allenby, the British High Commissioner, 
had issued the following proclamation: 


Whereas certain evilly disposed persons 
recently endeavored, and are now en- 
deavoring, by means of publications in the 
press, by the distribution of printed mat- 
ter, and by public speeches and other 
means to promote demonstrations and dis- 
turbances calculated to endanger public 
order and public security, I hereby give 
warning that all acts of incitement to 
participation in disorderly or unlawful 
demonstrations and all other acts subver- 
sive of authority or endangering public 
order and security, constitute offenses un- 
der martial law and render offenders 
liable to arrest and prosecution by a mili- 
tary court. 


In the British House of Lords on Nov. 
25 Earl Curzon, the Foreign Secretary, 
announced that Great Britain could not 
possibly give Egypt entire liberty of ac- 
tion, as the country, standing as it did at 
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the door of Africa and the highway to 
India, was incapable of maintaining 
either a stable government or of pro- 
tecting its own frontiers. 

INDIA—Three phases of the India 
question came into prominence—a re- 
vival of fighting on the Afghan frontier, 
exchange of amenities between the 
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SCENE OF RECENT FIGHTING ON NORTH- 
WESTERN FRONTIER OF INDIA 


Afghan Court at Kabul and the Bol- 
shevist administration at Moscow, and 
the report on the Government of India 
bill in the British Parliament. 

Although the Indian Government had 
made peace with Kabul on Aug. 8, it fell 
to the former to enforce the terms. on 
the frontier tribes, two of which, the 
Waziris and Mahsuds, 200 miles south- 
east of Kabul, attacked British outposts 
in the middle of November and were in 
turn bombed by airplanes into partial 
submission. The Afghan force of Shah 
Doula was said to be ready to aid the 
tribesman, but the Emir forbade their 
movement. 

Meanwhile an Afghan Extraordinary 
Mission reached Bolshevist headquarters 
at Moscow, and a Bolshevist Mission un- 


der Herr Suritz, organized at Tashkend, 
Turkistan, reached Kabul. The aim of 
the former was to establish commercial 
relations between Afghanistan and So- 
viet Russia; the aim of the latter was to 
draft as much of the Bolshevist doctrine 
on the Koran as the precepts of Islam 
would stand. Both were anti-British. 


In the way of this Bolshevist-Afghan 
combination stood the Emir of Bokhara, 
who was approached by a combined Bol- 
shevist-Afghan mission which urged the 
Emir to join it in bringing pressure upon 
Persia to enter a Pan-Islamic democratic 
union, but the Emir as a measure of self- 
protection ordered torn up the railway 
twelve miles on both sides of Bokhara. 
The Bolshevists became firmly estab- 
lished at Kizil Arvat, on the Trans-Cas- 
pian Railway, and threatened the road to 
Krasnavodsk, the terminus of the rail- 
way on the Caspian. 


The report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Government of India bill 
was presented to the British Parliament 
on Nov. 19. It drew its authority from 
his Majesty’s Government’s declaration 
of Aug. 20, 1917, and was based on the 
subsequent Montagu report. Aside from 
the establishment of a Council of Princes, 
which has merely advisory functions, lit- 
tle change has been made in the relations 
between the Government of India and the 
India Office, between the people of India 
and the British Crown. The more im- 
portant changes are the following: 

Increased financial powers to be given 
to the Legislatures and adjustments to be 
made with a view to equitable provision 
as between transferred and reserved sub- 
jects. 

The President of each provincial Legis- 
lature to be not the Government, but a 
specially selected officer. The President 
of the Indian Legislature to have Parlia- 
mentary experience. 

The Governor of the province will de- 
part from the advice of Ministers on 
transferred subjects only under excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Free consultation between the two 
halves of Government to be fostered in 
every way without obscuring their sepa- 
rate distinctive responsibilities. 

Two Ministers to be appointed in each 
province. 

The franchise as settled by the rules not 
to be altered for the first ten years. The 
rules to give greater weight than under 
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the Southborough scheme to the rural 

vote and artisan representation. 

The Council of State to be reshaped as a 
true second chamber for the central au- 
thority, and not to be the instrument of 
securing essential legislation. 

Three members of the Governor Gener- 
al’s Executive to continue to be public 
servants of not less than ten years’ Indian 
experience, three to be Indians, and one to 
have definite legal qualification, which 
may be gained in India as well as in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Indian Council to be reduced in 
numbers, and membership to be for five 
innstead of seven years. 

The cost of the India Office for other 
than ‘‘ agency ’’ services to be paid out of 
British and not Indian revenues. 

Agency functions for India to be carried 
out by a High Commissioner in London. 

The Secretary as far as possible to avoid 
interference when the Government of 
India and its Legislature are in agree- 
ment, especially in respect to fiscal policy. 

The Joint Select Committee to be reap- 
pointed to advise Parliament in respect 
to the rules to be made under the act. 
IRELAND—AIll through October and 

November Irish Nationalists and Union- 
ist Ulsterites were both optimistic in 
regard to the new Home Rule bill which 
the Cabinet Committee on the Irish 
question was preparing. As the day ap- 
proached for the presentation of the bill 
to Parliament, opinion gradually became 
pessimistic and there were said to be 
serious differences in the Cabinet over 
certain of its articles. As the situation 
stood on Dec. 18 the Government may 
or may not present the bill before the 
end of the year. 

The essence of the scheme is the crea- 
tion of two State Legislatures with a 
Council of Ireland as an indispensable 
link. The largest possible unit is pro- 
posed for the Ulster Legislature. It is 
to consist not of the four northeastern 
counties nor of the six by the inclusion 
of the debatable ground of Fermanagh 
and Tyrone, but of the whole province. 
There is to be no voting into one Legis- 
lature or out of the other. The second 
Legislature is to consist of the provinces 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 
The Council of Ireland will consist of 
delegations of equal strength drawn 
from the two State Legislatures. The 
Council will possess not only the obvious 
functions of co-ordination and unifica- 
tion, but will have potentialities of a 
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far-reaching character—similar to, those 
enjoyed by the Government of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

In Ireland more drastic measures were 
taken against the Sinn Fein, calculated 
to prevent acts against law and order 
and to visit the delinquents with more 
severe penalties. 


FRANCE 


The municipal elections of Nov. 30 
gave the Socialists of France a supple- 
mentary defeat to the one they had re- 
ceived in the national election of a fort- 
night before. In Paris seven Conserva- 
tives, thirteen Progressives, thirteen Re- 
publicans, thirteen of the Republican 
Left, and finally four Radicals and Radi- 
cal Socialists who were not extremists 
were elected. Elsewhere, in 125 prefec- 
tures and sub-prefectures, the returns 
showed fifty-one Republican Leftists, fif- 
ty Radicals and Radical Socialists, ten 
Progressives, eight Conservatives, two 
Republican Socialists, and only four ex- 
treme Socialists. 


Aside from the overwhelming Socialist 
defeat on Nov. 16, the old bloc of Radicals 
and Radical Socialists (although neither 
faction was Socialist) was practically 
dissolved. This was the combination, 
made up of 249 Deputies in the late 
Chamber, which enabled M. Caillaux and, 
after him, his lieutenants, to manipulate 
French national and international poli- 
tics for a number of years. 


Many causes were assigned for the 
great swing of all parties toward the 
Right, or Conservative, which, although 
inherently Republican, will permit a 
greater tolerance for religion, greater 
respect for existing institutions, and a 
stronger determination to conserve the 
existing social order. The direct defeat 
of the Socialists was charged to defec- 
tions among the party itself after the 
revelations that came from Soviet Russia 
and the repudiation by Socialist soldiers 
on account of Defeatism, and by the peas- 
ants on aceount of the Soviet land 
scheme. Added to these elements was 
the constant appeal of all but the anarch- 
ist press to kill Bolshevism in France. 

That remarkable paper, La Presse de 
Paris, a composite journal of practically 








all the Paris papers which were obliged 
to suspend publication on Nov. 11 on ac- 
count of a strike of linotypers and 
typographers, was published daily from 
Nov. 11 till Nov. 30, inclusive. It was 
a four-page folio sheet and a model of 
its kind at 10 centimes a copy, of which 
over 5,000,000 were daily issued. The 
first page was devoted to local news, the 
second to editorial comment under cap- 
tions showing its origin— L’Homme 
Libre, Le Gaulois, Le Journal, &c.—the 
third to telegraphic dispatches and the- 
atrical and other announcements, and the 
fourth to advertisements. Although it 
was said that the strike was made in 
order to embarrass the press at election 
time, the defeat of the Socialists at the 
polls may have contributed not a little to 
the ultimate victory of the proprietors, 
who promised to take back the strikers 
as they had need of them. 


On Nov. 27 three Cabinet Ministers 
who had been defeated at the polls were 
replaced by newly elected Deputies, of 
whom there were 339 who had never 
been seated before. Léon Bérard suc- 
ceeded Louis Lafferre as Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts; Louis 
Dubois, Etienne Clémentel, as Minister of 
Commerce, Industry, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, and Yves Le Trocquer, Louis 
Morel, as Under Secretary for Finance. 
The post of Under Secretary for De- 
mobilization was abolished and its in- 
cumbent, Louis Deschamps, was appoint- 
ed Under Secretary for Posts, Tele- 
graphs, and Telephones. It was expected 
that M. Shuman, Deputy from Moselle, 
would succeed M. Colliard as Minister of 
Labor. 

French customs returns for the first 
three-quarters of 1919 were published. 
The imports showed an advance of $755,- 
000,000 over the same period for last 
year; the exports $182,500,000. Owing 
to the present rate of exchange the in- 
ternational value of these figures is re- 
duced nearly one-half. French foreign 
trade in million dollars at the nominal 
rate of exchange was as follows: 


Countries 
United States 
Great Britain 
Belgium 
Spain 
Switzerland 


Expts. 
11.9 
26.5 
21.4 

4.15 
5.55 


Impts. 
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Countries Impts. Expts. 
97 6.5 
Brazil 101 1.25 
Argentina a 134 2.75 
Russia = 3 .30 
Algeria 119 9.40 
Morocco 32 1.30 


According to French law, as soon as 
the state of war ceases and has so been 
announced by Presidential decree, the 
French railways revert automatically to 
pre-war conditions. But it was found 
that the roads were not prepared to re- 
vert in this way, and so the President 
decreed a number of transition provisions 
which will be in force till Dec. 31, 1920, 
unless earlier abrogated: 


The principal railroads must give pri- 
ority in the following cases: 

To the transportation of goods destined 
for the reconstitution of the liberated re- 
gions, along the lines of the program laid 
down by the Ministry for the Liberated 
Regions. 

To slow freight, in carload lots, along 
the lines recommended by the Ministries 
of Revictualing and Industrial Reconsti- 
tution in regard to the supply of fuel and 
revictualing of the whole country. 

A provisional committee will be formed 
to decide upon the necessary measures to 
insure the proper compliance with these 
provisions and the satisfactory working 
of the great railroad systems. Its de- 
cisions are final and obligatory for all the 
systems. 

Another committee will be appointed to 
deal with questions relating to railroad 
supplies and rolling stock and to co-ordi- 
‘nate the action of the railroads in respect 
to such matters. 

This latter committee will include among 
its members three manufacturers of rail- 
road material designated by the Ministry 
of Public Works. Its decisions are final, 
with the exception of measures relating to 
closing stations, suppression of trains, 
or limiting shipments. In such cases its 
decisions are subject to revision by the 
Ministry. 


ITALY 


The estimate of the results of the Ital- 
ian Deputorial elections on Nov. 16, made 
in CURRENT History for December, were 
confirmed by the official figures issued 
on Nov. 21 as follows: 


Socialists ...... 156 

Catholics 101 

Liberals 

Reformist So- 
cialists 16 Independents ... 


Although the Liberals led, theirs was 
not an organized party, being governed 


Democrats 
Republicans . 
Discharged Sol- 
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by individuals rather than by measures. 
The organized parties were the Social- 
ist, the Popular Party (the Catholic), 
and the Republican. The Socialist gain 
was seventy-nine seats. At first it was 
believed that the Nitti Government would 
be unable to persuade the Socialists to 
co-operate with other parties on vital 
questions, when the alternative would 
have been resignation for the Govern- 
ment or dissolution with a new election 
and a special appeal to the absentee 
bourgeoisie. 

There were Socialist and anti-Socialist 
demonstrations, with loss of life and a 
general strike, but after a fortnight tran- 
quillity prevailed, and on Dec. 18 the 
Chamber voted approval of King Victor 
Emmanuel’s speech from the throne 
made on Dec. 1, and rejected by a vote 
of 289 to 124 an amendment calling for 
the recognition of Soviet Russia. 

Geography played a larger part in this 
vote than political principles, for the So- 
cialists of the north differ from the So- 
cialists of the south, just as the Catholics 
do—on all but Vatican questions. A 
comparative table of the Socialist vic- 
tories at the polls showed how great was 
the ‘difference between the industrial 
north and the agricultural south. While 
Northern Italy selected 85 and Central 
Italy 60 out of the 156 Socialist Deputies, 
the continental south elected only 11 and 
Sicily and Sardinia not one. The same 
was true of the Catholics. Of their 101 
Deputies 52 were elected in the north, 25 
in the centre, 17 in the continental south, 
and 7 in the islands. 

It was thus calculated that 73 per cent. 
of the total representation of the indus- 
trial north was either Socialist or Cath- 
olic, and 71 per cent. of that of Central 
Italy. The vote of 124 cast for the rec- 
ognition of Soviet Russia was entirely 
made up of northern Socialists. On 
many reform measures the Socialists and 
Catholics promised cohesion. 


On Nov. 26 Signor Tittoni resigned as 
Foreign Minister and head of the Italian 
delegation at Paris, and was succeeded in 
both posts by Vittorio Scialoja, a pro- 
fessor of Roman law and the holder of 
several learned titles, who had been Min- 
ister without portfolio in the short-lived 


Boselli Cabinet of 1916-17 and once Min- 
ister of Justice, back in 1909. He had 
also been Signor Tittoni’s lieutenant at 
Paris. , 

On Nov. 26 the Government published 
its financial program. The forced loan 
at 2 per cent. and the 3% per cent. loan 
on capital were abandoned, and one of 5 
per cent. issued at 87% proposed, but 
with drastic increases of taxation. The 
measures were divided into the following 
categories: 

(1) A progressive tax on increase of 
capital due to war profits. 

(2) An extraordinary progressive tax on 
all capital. 

(3) A revision of the present tax on in- 
comes by the institution of a comprehen- 
sive income tax. 

(4) An increase of the special tax on 
bearer bonds. 

(5) An increase of the various existing 
taxes on bicycles and motors. 

(6) A tax on the sale of all articles ex- 
cept food and fuel. 

(7) A special luxury tax on silk gloves, 
&e, 

The tax on increase of capital due to 
war profits will vary from 10 to 60 per 
cent. The tax on capital will be payable 
in annual quotas for 30 years, and a new 
valuation will be taken from time to time 
during this period. Property below the 
value of £800 will be exempt from the tax. 
Above that sum the amount taken varies 
from 5 per cent. to 25 per cent., the latter 
in the case of estates of £4,000,000. The 
annual quota payable varies from,.167 per 
cent. in the case of estates of £800 to .833 
per cent., in the case of the maximum. 
In practice the new tax amounts to an in- 
crease of income tax. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The Brazilian Government, through the 
Dutch Chargé d’Affaires at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, informed Berlin on Nov. 22 that 
German immigrants would be admitted 
to Brazil “without restrictions of any 
kind.” The same invitation was extended 
to Italians through the Brazilian Ambas- 
sador at Rome, Dr. L. Martins de Sousa 
Dantas. In a recent interview in La Tri- 
buna of Rome he declared that “ relations 
between Brazilians and Italian immi- 
grants have become an _ indestructible 
force for prosperity and fraternity.” He 
also spoke of the prosperity of Sao Paulo 
as depending upon Italians. 

Papers of Southern Chile called atten- 
tion to the fact that a Japanese syndi- 
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cate had obtained an option on some coal 
mines at the head of Concepcion Bay. A 
Santiago paper stated that copper and 
iron properties along the Northern Rail- 
way had been purchased by a Japanese 
syndicate for $5,000,000. 

The Colombian Senate adopted and 
issued a motion reciting the guaranties 
under which foreigners live in Colom- 
bia, and ending with this declaration: 


The Senate of the Republic of Colombia 
proclaims to the world that for the sake 
of her own honor Colombia does now and 
always will maintain her respect of all 
alien rights with a firmness equal to that 
with which she will sustain her independ- 
ence and sovereignty and demand her 
rights. 


MONGOLIA 


The Kiachta Treaty of 1912 practically 
placed Mongolia, formerly a Chinese pro- 
tectorate, under the protection of the 
Czar of Russia, although affirming its 


Urge 
MONGOLIA 
G obit Deser® 


%~ 
cHiN* 
9 100 200 300 400 500 MKES 
AS THE RUSSO-MONGOLIAN CONVENTION 
OF 1912 IS NO LONGER OPERATIVE, AND AS 
THE JAPANESE ARE PENETRATING WEST- 
WARD FROM MANCHURIA, THE MONGOLIANS 
WISH TO REVERT TO THEIR PROTECTION 
UNDER PEKING 


internal autonomy. Since the rise of 
Bolshevism the treaty had become inef- 
fective, and-Mongolia, menaced from the 
north by Russian bands operating from 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, from the 
east by the Japanese, while from the 
south 4,000 Chinese troops had moved on 
Urga, the capital. 

In these circumstances the Government 
at Urga, on Nov. 20, called the attention 
of the Peking Government to the inef- 
fectiveness of the treaty, and to the men- 


ace from the north and east, announced 
its intention tocancel its autonomy and re- 
quested that Mongolia be allowed to come 
under the wing of China “ as in the time 
of the Manchu dynasty,” hoping that the 
Mongolian people would be permitted to 
retain some of their rights and privi- 
leges, “so that they may happily attach 
themselves to the Republic of China.” 

On Nov. 23 a Presidential mandate, is- 
sued at Peking, repudiated all the Russo- 
Chinese and Russo-Mongol agreements 
concluded since the declaration of Mon- 
golian independence, accepted the Mon- 
golian proposal, and promised to the 
Mongols cordial treatment and the bless- 
ings of the republic forever. 


In the week following the Chinese Gen- 
eral at Urga brought north more troops, 
and General Semenov, with the Russians, 
advanced south, sending a proclamation 
to the Urga Government that the Gov- 
ernment of Siberia considered the treaty 
of Kiachta still operative, and warning 
against a surrender to China, 


SCANDINAVIA 


Irrespective of what might be the re- 
sult of the Schleswig plebiscite the Dan- 
ish press started an opposition campaign 
to secure the important port of Flens- 
borg. There were also demonstrations 
to this effect in Copenhagen. M. Zahle, 
the Premier, announced that should the 
occasion arise he would refer the matter 
to a Danish plebiscite and resign if the 
vote were for Flensborg. 

On Nov. 30 elections for the new Ad- 
visory Council of the North Schleswig 
Electors’ Associations resulted in a vic- 
tory for the party which had hitherto 
been the Minority group and which op- 
posed the Government’s policy. It de- 
manded the absorption of the second 
zone, including Flensborg, in Denmark. 
This minority, who had twenty-three | 
votes in the old Council, thereby gained 
a total of thirty, while the party which 
was formerly the majority, thirty-four 
strong, was reduced to twenty-two seats. 

In the course of a debate in the Rigs- 
dag Premier Zahle said in reference to 
the Schleswig plebiscite: 


Reunion with our lost brothers is an 
epoch-making event in the history of our 
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country. A heavy responsibility rests up- 

on the generation to whose lot it has 

fallen to experience this great event. A 

responsibility before history and the idea 

of political justice. We cannot evade 
this responsibility. Ours may be the joy 
of knowing that all Danes are once more 
united under a single sway, but ours, too, 
would be a heavy responsibility if in the 
critical hours we lose our balance, if we 
forget the grave lessons of our history 
and the bitter teaching of defeat and 
spoliation and aim at the solution incom- 
patible with the principle upon which our 

claims have rested for more than half a 

century—I mean the right of self de- 

termination on the basis of nationality. 

An important commercial event in the 
history of Sweden was the opening of 
the new free harbor of Stockholm at 
Lindaraingen, work on which was begun 
on Aug. 6, 1917. Up to the opening, 
$1,230,750 had been expended in con- 
struction work on the new harbor, but 
much more must be spent before the 
great enterprise is completed. Two enor- 


mous new quays are already in use. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


The lockout inaugurated by Barcelona 
employers against the General Federa- 
tion of Labor on Nov. 4 spread through- 
out Catalonia, and thence to Madrid, 
where, by Dec. 15, 30,000 employes were 
out of work. (The purpose of the lock- 
out and the character of the federation 
were described last month.) 


The Toca Government went out of of- 
fice on account of opposition to the 
budget, and on Dec. 12 Manuel Aliende 
Salazar, as Premier, arranged a new Cab- 
inet: 

Minister of the Interior—FERNANDEZ 

PRIDA. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—MARQUIS 

DE LEMA. 

Minister of Finance — COUNT DE BU- 

GALLAL. 

Minister 

LALBA. 

Minister of Marine—ADMIRAL 

FLORES. 

Minister of Instruction —N-A TALIO 

RIVAS. 

Minister of Justice—-SENOR GARNICA. 

Minister of Public Works—AMALIO GI- 

MENO. 


The budget, which did not allow for 
extraordinary expenditure in its esti- 
mates, showed a deficit of 400,000,000 
pesetas. It did not produce a favorable 


of War—GENERAL VIL- 


impression in financial circles, and the 
distribution of taxation caused unfavor- 
able comment among the masses. 


The question of the return of Olivenza 
by Spain to Portugal came up in the 
Senate of the latter on Nov. 21, and be- 
came the subject of a reply by the Span- 
ish Government on Dec. 1. Olivenza is 
the capital of a district in the Province 
of Badajoz, fourteen miles southwest of 
Badajoz and six miles from the Portu- 
guese frontier. It is a walled town and 
was formerly strongly fortified. In the 
war of the Spanish Succession of 1709 it 
was besieged by the French and Span- 
iards, and was stormed by the French 
under Soult in 1811. The Treaties of 
1815 assigned the town to Portugal, but 
the Spaniards refused to surrender it, 
and have remained in possession of it 
ever since. 


Senhor Bernardino Machado, former 
President of Portugal, insisted in the 
Senate that a demand should be made 
for the restitution of Olivenza upon the 
declaration of the Foreign Minister that 


the question was outside the scope of the 
Paris Peace Conference to adjust. The 
demand was made and the Spanish Gov- 
ernment replied by declaring that for 
historic reasons the request of Senhor 
Machado was impossible of fulfillment, 
and by regretting that a former Presi- 
dent of Portugal should have reopened a 
question which had been closed for years. 


TURKEY 


The whole aim and method of the 
Turkish Nationalist movement was re- 
vealed in a proclamation issued by Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha in the name of the 
Committee for the Defense of the Rights 
of Anatolia and Rumelia. Mustapha at 
about the same time (Nov. 24) informed 
the new Turkish Grand Vizier that the 
Nationalist movement would no longer 
interfere in public affairs, and that the 
orders of the Constantinople Government 
would be carried out without any re- 
strictions. Mustapha’s_ proclamation 
read: 

The Entente Powers will pursue their 

project of depriving our nation of the 

fairest portion of its country. They are 


working to balance their interests by par- 
titioning our country. The massacres and 
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atrocities committed in the Aidin vilayet, 
which Greece was allowed to occupy in 
order to pave the way to a partition of 
Turkey, were identical with those now 
committed in the Adana vilayet occupied 
by the French, using the Armenians as 
their instrument. We protest with all our 
energy against the illegal acts commit- 
ted up to the present by the Entente 


ee ipo 
R s-el- Ain*s oNisi 
. 


KURDISTAN AND THE REGION OVER WHICH 
ENVER PASHA SEEKS TO RULE 


Powers and we hope that they will learn 
to cherish juster sentiments toward our 
nation.. The result which will be brought 
about by the inhuman methods embarked 
upon by those powers without consenting 
to listen to the legitimate voice of our 
nation may be very fatal. It would not 
be fatal only to a few countries, but 
possibly also to two worlds. 

There was no change in the situation 
in Smyrna, occupied by the Greeks, or in 
Syria, from which the British withdrew 
in favor of the French, but the foregoing 
proclamation was believed to have fixed 
the origin of the propaganda, which told 
stories of both Greek and French atroci- 
ties in the newly occupied territories, and 
that this propaganda was not remote 
from that importuning the United States 
to assume the mandate of all Turkey, but 
far remote from that other propaganda 


asking this country to become the man- 
datary for Armenia alone. It was an- 
nounced in Nationalistic circles in Con- 
stantinople that with the United States 
as Turkey’s guardian angel the Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress would be able 
to achieve in peace what it had failed to 
win by war. 

Meanwhile, Mustapha’s trend toward 
the east was emphasized on Dec. 12, when 
it was announced from Constantinople 
that Enver Pasha, the former Turkish 
Minister of War, had made himself Dic- 
tator of Kurdistan, the region surrounded 
by Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Persia. 
This report was not confirmed, but the 
British War Office had announced on 
Nov. 22 that the revolt of Sheik Mah- 
mud having been put down by the British 
at Sulemaniyeh, pilgrim traffic from Ta- 
briz to Bagdad had begun to pass 
through that place closed to the faithful 
for many years. 


THE VATICAN 


Seven new Cardinals were nominated 
at a secret consistory on Dec. 15, and the 
conferment of the Cardinalate on Mer. 
Bertram, Archbishop of Breslau, reserved 
in petto at the consistory of 1916, was 
announced. The others named were: 


Monsignor Valfre di Bouzo, former 
Nuncio at Vienna. 

Monsignor Camassei, former Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 


Monsignor Sili, Vice Chamberlain of the 
Church. 

Monsignor Soldevila y Romeo, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa. 


Monsignor Kakowski, Archbishop of 
Warsaw. 


Monsignor Dalbor, Archbishop of Posen. 

At a public consistory on Dec. 18, with 
the court assembled in full pontificals, all 
the new Cardinals except the Archbishop 
of Saragossa took the oath. To him the 
biretta was dispatched by Mgr. Somma, 
the papal ablegate. 

The Rev. John G. Murray, Chancellor 
and Secretary of the Diocese of Hart- 
ford, Conn., was appointed Auxiliary 
Bishop of Hartford and Titular, Bishop 
of Flavies. 
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General Pershing’s Final Report. 


Complete Official Story of the American Operations in the 
World War 


[First HALF] 


General John J. Pershing, Commander in Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in Europe, submitted his final report to the Secretary of War late in Novem- 
ber and it was made public Dec. 18, 1919. The complete text of the report is printed 
in this magazine in two installments. The first part, covering all the military 


operations of the First Army, appears below: 


HE War Department planned as 
early as July, 1917, to send to 
France by June 15, 1918, twenty- 
one divisions of the then strength 

of 20,000 men each, together with auxil- 
iary and replacement troops, and those 
needed for the line of communications, 
amounting to over 200,000, making a total 
of some 650,000 men. Beginning with 
October, six divisions were to be 
sent during that quarter, seven during 
the first quarter of 1918, and eight 
the second quarter. While these num- 
bers fell short of my recommendation 
of July 6, 1917, which contemplated 
at least 1,000,000 men by May, 1918, it 
should be borne in mind that the main 
factor in the problem was the amount of 
shipping to become available for mili- 
tary purposes, in which must be included 
tonnage required to supply the Allies 
with steel, coal, and food. 


SITUATION REVIEWED 


On Dec. 2, 1917, an estimate of the 
situation was cabled to the War De- 
partment, with the following recommen- 


dation: 

Paragraph 38. In view of these condi- 
tions, it is of the utmost importance to 
the allied cause that we move swiftly. 
The minimum number of troops we should 
plan to have in France by the end of 
June is four army corps of twenty-four 
divisions in addition to troops for service 
at the rear. Have impressed the present 
urgency upon General Bliss and other 
American members of the conference. 
Generals Robertson, Foch and Bliss agree 
with me that this is the minimum that 
should be aimed at. This figure is given 
as the lowest we should think of and is 
placed no higher because the limit of 
available transportation would not seem 
to warrant it. 


Paragraph 4. A study of transportation 

facilities shows sufficient American ton- 
nage to bring over this number of troops, 
but to do so there must be a reduction in 
the tonnage allotted to other than army 
needs. It is estimated that the shipping 
needed will have to be rapidly increased, 
up to 2,000,000 tons by May, in addition 
to the amount already allotted. The use 
of shipping for commercial purposes must 
be curtailed as much as possible. The Al- 
lies are very weak and we must come to 
their relief this year, 1918. The year after 
may be too late. It is very doubtful if 
they can hold on until 1919 unless we give 
them a lot of support this year. It is 
therefore recommended that a complete 
readjustment of transportation be made 
and that the needs of the War Depart- 
ment as set forth above be regarded as 
immediate. Further details of these re- 
quirements will be sent later. 


A SECOND REPORT 


Again on Dec. 20, 1917: 


Understood here that a shipping pro- 
gram based on tonnage in sight prepared 
in War College Division in September 
contemplated that entire First Corps with 
its corps troops and some 382,000 auxilia- 
ries were to have been shipped by end of 
November, and that an additional pro- 
gram for December, January, and Febru- 
ary contemplates that the shipment of 
the Second Corps with its corps troops 
and other auxiliaries should be practi- 
cally completed by the end of February. 
Should such a program be carried out as 
per schedule and should shipments con- 
tinue at corresponding rate, it would not 
succeed in placing even three complete 
corps, with proper proportion of army 
troops and auxiliaries, in France by the 
end of May. The actual facts are that 
shipments are not even keeping up to that 
schedule. It is now the middle of De- 
cember and the First Corps is still in- 
complete by over two entire divisions 
(The First, Forty-second, Second, and 
Twenty-sixth Divisions had arrived but 
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not the Replacement and the Depot Divi- 
sions), and many corps troops. It cannot 
be too emphatically declared that we 
should be prepared to take the field with 
at least four corps by June 30. In view of 
past performances. with tonnage hereto- 
fore available such a project is impossible 
of fulfillment, but only by most strenuous 
attempts to attain such a result will we 
be in a position to take a proper part in 
operations in 1918. In view of fact that 
as the number of our troops here in- 
creases a correspondingly greater amount 
of tonnage must be provided for their sup- 
ply, and also in view of the slow rate 
of shipment with tonnage now available, 
it is of the most urgent importance that 
more tonnage should be obtained at once 
as already recommended in my cables and 
by General Bliss. 


SUBDIVISION PLAN 


During January, 1918, discussions 
were held with the British authorities 
that resulted in an agreement which be- 
came known as the subdivision plan and 
which provided for the transportation of 
six entire divisions in British tonnage, 
without interference with our own ship- 
ping program. High commanders, staff, 


Critical Situation, March, 


The first German offensive of 1918, 
beginning March 21, overran all resist- 
ance during the initial period of the at- 
tack. Within eight days the enemy had 
completely crossed the old Somme bat- 
tlefield and had swept everything be- 
fore him to a depth of some fifty-six 
kilometers. For a few days the loss of 
the railroad centre of Amiens appeared 
imminent. The offensive made such in- 
roads upon French and British reserves 
that defeat stared them in the face un- 
less the new American troops should 
prove more immediately available than 
even the most optimistic had dared to 
hope. On March 27 the military repre- 
sentatives with the Supreme War Council 
prepared their joint note No. 18. This 
note repeated the previously quoted 
statement from joint note No. 12, and 
continued: 


The battle which is developing at the 
present moment in France, and which 
can extend to the other theatres of opera- 
tions, may very quickly place the allied 
armies ina serious situation from the point 
of view of effectives, and the military 


infantry, and auxiliary troops were to be 
given experience with British divisions, 
beginning with battalions, the artillery 
to be trained under American direction, 
using French material. It was agreed 
that when sufficiently trained these bat- 
talions were to be united for service un- 
der their own officers. It was planned 
that the period of training with the Brit- 
ish should cover about ten weeks. To 
supervise the administration and train- 
ing of these divisions the Second Corps 
Staff was organized Feb. 20, 1918. 


In the latter part of January joint 
note No. 12, presented by the military 
representatives with the Supreme War 
Council, was approved by the council. 
This note concluded that France would 
be safe during 1918 only under certain 
conditions, namely: 


(a) That the strength of the British and 
French troops in France be continuously 
kept up to their present total strength 
and that they receive the expected rein- 
forcements of not less than two American 
divisions per month. 


1918—Allied Agreement 


representatives are from this moment of 

opinion that the above-detailed condition 

can no longer be maintained, and they 

consider as a general proposition that the 

new situation requires new decisions. 

The military representatives are of 

opinion that it is highly desirable that 
the American Government should assist 
the allied armies as soon as possible by 
permitting in principle the temporary 
service of American units in allied 
army corps and divisions. Such rein- 
forcements must, however, be obtained 
from other units than those American 
divisions which are now operating with 
the French, and the units so tempora- 
rily employed must eventually be re- 
turned to the American Army. 

The military representatives are of the 
opinion that from the present time, in ex- 
ecution of the foregoing, and until other- 
wise directed by the Supreme War Coun- 
cil, only American infantry and machine- 
gun units, organized as that Government 
may decide, be brought to France, and tuat 
all agreements or conventions hitherto 
made in conflict with this decision be 
modified accordingly. 


ASSIGNMENT OF FIRST ARRIVALS 


The Secretary of War, who was in 
France at this time; General Bliss, the 
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American military representative with 
the Supreme War Council, and I at once 
conferred on the terms of this note, with 
the result that the Secretary recom- 
mended to the President that joint note 
No. 18 be approved in the following 
sense: 

The purpose of the American Govern- 
ment is to render the fullest co-operation 
and aid, and therefore the recommenda- 
tion of the military representatives with 
regard to the preferential transportation 
of American infantry and machine-gun 
units in the present emergency is ap- 
proved. Such units, when transported, 
will be under the direction of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces, and will be assigned for 
training and use by him in his discretion. 
He will use these and all other military 
forces of the United States under his com- 
mand in such manner as to render the 
greatest military assistance, keeping in 
mind always the determination of this 
Government to have its various military 
forces collected, as speedily as their train- 
ing and the military situation permit, 
into an independent American army, act- 
ing in concert with the armies of Great 
Britain and France, and all arrange- 
ments made by him for their temporary 
training and service will be made with 
that end in view. 

While note No. 18 was general in its 
terms, the priority of shipments of in- 
fantry more especially pertained to those 
divisions that were to be trained in the 
British area, as that Government was to 
provide the additional shipping according 
to the six-division plan agreed upon even 
before the beginning of the March 21 
offensive. 

On April 2 the War Department 
cabled that preferential transportation 
would be given to American infantry and 
machine-gun units during the existing 
emergency. Preliminary arrangements 
were made for training and early em- 
ployment with the French of such in- 
fantry units as might be sent over by 
our own transportation. As for the 
British agreement, the six-division plan 
was to be modified to give priority to 
the infantry of those divisions. How- 
ever, all the Allies were now urging the 
indefinite continuation of priority for 
the shipment of infantry and its com- 
plete incorporation in their units, which 
fact was cabled to the War Department 
on April 3, with the specific recommen- 
dation that the total immediate priority 

2 


of infantry be limited to four divisions, 
plus 45,500 replacements, and that the 
necessity for future priority be deter- 
mined later. 

The Secretary of War and I held a 
conference with British authorities on 
April 7, during which it developed that 
the British had erroneously assumed that 
the preferential shipment of infantry 
was to be continuous. It was agreed at 
this meeting that 60,000 infantry and 
machine-gun troops, with certain auxil- 
iary units to be brought over by British 
tonnage during April, should go to the 
British area as part of the six-division 
plan, but that there should be a further 
agreement as to subsequent troops to be 
brought over by the British. Consequent- 
ly, a readjustment of the priority sched- 
ule was undertaken on the basis of post- 
poning “shipment of all noncombatant 
troops to the utmost possible to meet 
present situation, and at the same time 
not to make it impossible to build up 
our own army.” 


FIRST UNITS WITH BRITISH TROOPS 


The battleline in the vicinity of 
Amiens had hardly stabilized when, on 
April 9, the Germans made another suc- 
cessful attack against the British lines 
on a front of some forty kilometers in 
the vicinity of Armentiéres and along the 
the Lys River. As result of its being 
included in a salient formed by the Ger- 
man advance, Passchendaele Ridge, the 
capture of which had cost so dearly in 
1917, was evacuated by the British on 
April 17. 

The losses had been heavy and the 
British were unable to replace them en- 
tirely. They were, therefore, making 
extraordinary efforts to increase the 
shipping available for our troops. On 
April 21 I went to London to clear up 
certain questions concerning the rate of 
shipment and to reach the further agree- 
ment provided for in the April 7 con- 
ference. The result of this London 
agreement was cabled to Washington 
April 24, as follows: 


(a) That only the infantry, machine 
guns, engineers, and signal troops of 
American divisions and the headquarters 
of divisions and brigades be sent over in 
British and American shipping during 
May for training and service with the 
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British Army in France up to six di- 
visions, and that any shipping in excess 
of that required for these troops be 
utilized to transport troops necessary to 
make these divisions -complete. The 
training and service of these troops will 
be carried out in accordance with plans 
already agreed upon between Sir Douglas 
Haig and General Pershing, with a view 
at an early date of building up American 
divisions. 

(b) That the American personnel of the 
artillery of these divisions and such corps 
troops as may be required to build up 
American corps organizations follow im- 
mediately thereafter, and that American 
artillery personnel be trained with 
French material and join its proper di- 
visions as soon as thoroughly trained. 

(c) If, when the program outlined in 
paragraphs (a) and (b) is completed, the 
military situation makes advisable the 
further shipment of infantry, &c., of 
American divisions, then all the British 
and American shipping available for 
transport of troops shall be used for that 
purpose under such arrangement as will 
insure immediate aid to the Allies, and 
at the same time provide at the earliest 
moment for bringing over American ar- 
tillery and other necessary units to com- 
plete the organization of American di- 
visions and corps. Provided that the 
combatant troops mentioned in (a) and 
(b) be -followed by such Service of the 
Rear and other troops as may be consid- 
ered necessary by the American Com- 
mander in Chief. 

(d) That it is contemplated American 
divisions and corps, when trained and or- 
ganized, shall be utilized under the Amer- 
ican Commander in Chief in an American 
group. 

(e) That the American Commander in 
Chief shall allot American troops to the 
French or British for training them with 
American units at his discretion, with the 
understanding that troops already trans- 
ported by British shipping or included in 
the six divisions mentioned in paragraph 
(a) are to be trained with the British 
Army, details as to rations, equipment, 
and transport to be determined by special 
agreement. 


INDEPENDENT AMERICAN ARMY 


At a meeting of the Supreme War 
Council held at Abbéville May 1 and 2, 
the entire question of the amalgamation 
of Americans with the French and British 
was reopened. An urgent appeal came 
from both French and Italian representa- 
tives for American replacements or units 
to serve with their armies. After pro- 
longed discussion regarding this question 
and that of priority generally the follow- 
ing agreement was reached, committing 


the council to an independent American 
army and providing for the immediate 
shipment of certain troops: 

It is the opinion of the Supreme War 
Council that, in order to carry the war 
to a successful conclusion, an American 
army should be formed as early as pos- 
sible under its own commander and under 
its own flag. In order to meet the pres- 
ent emergency it is agreed that American 
troops should be brought to France as 
rapidly as allied transportation facilities 
will permit, and that, as far as consistent 
with the necessity of building up an 
American army, preference will be given 
to infantry and machine-gun units for 
training and service with French and 
British armies; with the understanding 
that such infantry and machine-gun units 
are to be withdrawn and united with its 
own artillery and auxiliary troops into 
divisions and corps at the direction of the 
American Commander in Chief after con- 
sultation with the Commander in Chief 
of the allied armies in France. 

Subparagraph A. It is also agreed that 
during the month of May preference 
should be given to the transportation of 
infantry and machine-gun units of six di- 
visions, and that any excess tonnage shall 
be devoted to bringing over such other 
troops as may be determined by the 
American Commander in Chief. 

Subparagraph B. It is further agreed 
that this program shall be continued dur- 
ing the month of June upon condition that 
the British Government shall furnish 
transportation for a minimum of 130,000 
men in May and 150,000 men in June, 
with the understanding that the first six 
divisions of infantry shall go to the Brit- 
ish for training and service, and that 
troops sent over in June shall be allo- 
cated for training and service as the 
American Commander in Chief may de- 
termine. 

Subparagraph C. It is also further 
agreed that if the British Government 
shall transport an excess of 150,000 men 
in June that such excess shall be infantry 
and machine-gun units, and that early in 
June there shall be a new review of the 
situation to determine further action. 


PARIS IN GRAVE DANGER 


The gravity of the situation had 
brought the Allies to a full realization 
of the necessity of providing all possible 
tonnage for the transportation of Amer- 
ican troops. Although their views were 
accepted to the extent of giving a con- 
siderable priority to infantry and ma- 
chine gunners, the priority agreed upon 
as to this class of troops was not as ex- 
tensive as some of them deemed neces- 
sary, and the Abbéville conference was 
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adjourned with the understanding that 
the question of further priority would 
be discussed at a conference to be held 
about the end of May. 

The next offensive of the enemy was 
made between the Oise and Berry-au- 
Bac against the French instead of 
against the British, as was generally ex- 
pected, and it came as a complete sur- 
prise. The initial Aisne attack, covering 
a front of thirty-five kilometers, met 
with remarkable success, as the German 
armies advanced no less than fifty kilo- 
meters in four days. On reaching the 
Marne that river was used as a defensive 
flank and the German advance was di- 
rected toward Paris. During the first 
days of June something akin to a panic 
seized the city and it was estimated that 
1,000,000 people left during the Spring 
of 1918. 


APPEAL OF PRIME MINISTERS 


The further conference which had been 


agreed upon at Abbéville was held at: 


Versailles on June 1 and 2. The opinion 
of our allies as to the existing situation 
and the urgency of their insistence upon 
further priority for infantry and ma- 
chine gunners are shown by the follow- 
ing message prepared by the Prime Min- 
isters of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, and agreed to by General Foch: 


The Prime Ministers of France, Italy, and 
Great Britain, now meeting at Versailles, de- 
sire to send the following message to the 
President of the United States: 


We desire to express our warmest 
thanks to President Wilson for the re- 
markable promptness with which Amer- 
ican aid in excess of what at one time 
seemed practicable has been rendered to 
the Allies during the last month to meet 
a great emergency. The crisis, however, 
still continues. General Foch has pre- 
sented to us a statement of the utmost 
gravity, which points out that the numer- 
ical superiority of the enemy in France, 
where 162 allied divisions now oppose 200 
German divisions, is very heavy, and that, 
as there is no possibility of the British 
and French inereasing the number of their 
divisions (on the contrary, they are put 
to extreme straits to keep them up) there 
is a great danger of the war being lost 
unless the numerical inferiority of the 
Allies can be remedied as rapidly as pos- 
sible by the advent of American troops. 
He, therefore, urges with the utmost in- 
sistence that the maximum possible num- 
ber of infantry and machine gunners, 


in which respect the shortage of men on 
the side of the Allies is most marked, 
should continue to be shipped from Amer- 
ica in the months of June and July to 
avert the immediate danger of an allied 
defeat in the present campaign owing to 
the allied reserves being exhausted before 
those of the enemy. In addition to this, 
and looking to the future, he represents 
that it is impossible to foresee ultimate 
victory in the war unless America is able 
to provide such an army as will enable 
the Allies ultimately to establish numerical 
superiority. He places the total American 
force required for this at no less than 100 
divisions, and urges the continuous rais- 
ing of fresh American levies, which, in 
his opinion, should not be less than 300,000 
a month, with a view to establishing a 
total American force of 100 divisions at 
as early a date as this can possibly be 
done. 

We are satisfied that General Foch, 
who is conducting the present campaign 
with consummate ability, and on whose 
military judgment we continue to place 
the most absolute reliance, is not over- 
estimating the needs of the case, and we 
feel confident that the Government of the 
United States will do everything that can 
be done, both to meet the needs of the 
immediate situation and to proceed with 
the continuous raising of fresh levies cal- 
culated to provide as soon as possible the 
numerital superiority which the Com- 
mander in Chief of the allied armies re- 
gards as essential to ultimate victory. 

A separate telegram contains the ar- 
rangements which General Foch, General 
Pershing, and Lord Milner have agreed to 
recommend to the United States Govern- 
ment with regard to the dispatch of 
American troops for the months of June 
and July. (Signed) 

D. LLOYD GEORGE, 
CLEMENCEAU, 
ORLANDO. 


FINAL DISTRIBUTION OF TROOPS 


Such extensive priority had already 
been given to the transport of American 
infantry and machine gunners that the 
troops of those categories which had re- 
ceived even partial training in the Uni- 
ted States were practically exhausted. 
Moreover, the strain on our services of 
supply made it essential that early relief 
be afforded by increasing its personnel. 
At the same time, the corresponding 
services of our allies had in certain de- 
partments been equally overtaxed and 
their responsible heads were urgent in 
their representations that their needs 
must be relieved by bringing over Amer- 
ican specialists. The final agreement 





was cabled to the War Department on 
June 5, as follows: 


The following agreement has been con- 
cluded between General Foch, Lord Mil- 
ner, and myself with reference to the 
transportation of American troops in the 
months of June and July: 

The following recommendations are 
made on the assumption that at least 
250,000 men can be transported in each 
of the months of June and July by the 
employment of combined British and 
American tonnage. We recommend: 

(a) For the month of June: (1) Absolute 
priority shall be given to the transporta- 
tion of 170,000 combatant troops (viz., six 
divisions without artillery, ammunition 
trains, or supply trains, amounting to 
126,000 men and 44,000 replacements for 
combat troops); (2) 25,400 men for the 
service of the railways, of which 13,400 
have been asked for by the French Min- 
ister of Transportation; (3) the balance 
to be troops of categories to be deter- 
mined by the Commander in Chief, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 

(b) For the month of July: (1) Absolute 
priority for the shipment of 140,000 com- 
batant troops of the nature defined above 
(four divisions minus artillery ‘et 
cetera,’’ amounting to 84,000 men, plus 
56,000 replacement); (2) the balance of 
the 250,000 to consist of troops to be des- 
ignated by the Command-r in Chief, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

(c) It is agreed that if the available 
tonnage in either month allows of the 
transportation of a larger number of men 
than 250,000, the excess tonnage will be 
employed in the transportation of combat 
troops as defined above. 

(d) We recognize that the combatant 
troops to be dispatched in July may have 
to include troops which have had insuf- 
ficient training, but we consider the pres- 
ent emergency is such as to justify a tem- 
porary and exceptional departure by the 
United States from sound principles of 
training, especially as a similar course is 
being followed by France and Great 
Britain. 

(Signed) FOcH, 
MILNER, 
PERSHING. 


The various proposals during these 
conferences regarding priority of ship- 
ment, often very insistent, raised ques- 
tions that were not only most difficult 
but most delicate. On the one hand, 
there was a critical situation which must 
be met by immediate action, while on 
the other hand, any priority accorded a 
particular arm necessarily postponed the 
formation of a _ distinctive American 
fighting force and the means to supply 
it. Such a force was, in my opinion, 
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absolutely necessary to win the war. A 
few of the allied representatives be- 
came convinced that the American serv- 
ices of supply should not be neglected, 
but should be developed in the common 
interest. The success of our divisions 
during May and June demonstrated fully 
that it was not necessary to draft Amer- 
icans under foreign flags in order to 
utilize American manhood most effec- 
tively. 


THE MIGHTY ONSLAUGHT OF THE 
GERMANS 


When, on March 21, 1918, the German 
army on the western front began its 
series of offensives, it was by far the 
most formidable force the world had 
ever seen. In fighting men and guns 
it had a great superiority, but this was 
of less importance than the advantage 
in morale, in experience, in training for 
mobile warfare, and in unity of com- 
mand. Ever since the collapse of the 
Russian armies and the crisis on the 
Italian front in the Fall of 1917, Ger- 
man armies were being assembled and 
trained for the great campaign which 
was to end the war before America’s 
effort could be brought to bear. Ger- 
many’s best troops, her most successful 
Generals, and all the experience gained 
in three years of war were mobilized for 
the supreme effort. 

The first blow fell on the right of the 
British armies, including the junction of 
the British and French forces. Only the 
prompt co-operation of the French and 
British General Headquarters stemmed 
the tide. The reason for this objective 
was obvious and strikingly illustrated 
the necessity for having some one with 
sufficient authority over all the allied 
armies to meet such an emergency. The 
lack of complete co-operation among the 
Allies on the western front had been 
appreciated, and the question of prepara- 
tion to meet a crisis had already received 
attention by the Supreme War Council. 
A plan had been adopted by which each 
of the Allies would furnish a certain 
number of divisions for a general re- 
serve, to be under the direction of the 
military representatives of the Supreme 
War Council, of which General Foch was 
then the senior member. But when the 
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time came to meet the German offensive 
in March these reserves were not found 
available and the plan failed. 


FOCH IS SELECTED 


This situation resulted in a conference 
for the immediate consideration of the 
question of having an allied Commander 
in Chief. After much discussion, during 
which my view favoring such action was 
clearly stated, an agreement was reached 
and General Foch was selected. His ap- 
pointment as such was made April 3 and 
was approved for the United States by 
the President on April 16. The terms of 
the agreement under which General Foch 
exercised his authority were as follows: 


Beauvais, April 3, 1918. 
General Foch is charged by the British, 
French and American Governments with 
the co-ordination of the action of the al- 


lied armies on the western front; to this 
end there is conferred on him all the 
powers necessary for its effective realiza- 
tion. To the same end, the British, 
French and American Governments con- 
fide in General Foch the strategic direc- 
tion of military operations. 

The Commander in Chief of the British, 
French and American armies will exercise 
to the fullest extent the tactical direction 
of their armies. Each Commander in Chief 
will have the right to appeal to his Gov- 
ernment, if in his opinion his army is 
placed in danger by the instructions re- 
ceived from General Foch. 

(Signed) G. CLEMENCEAU, 
PETAIN. 
F. FOCH. 
LLOYD GEORGE. 
D. HAIG, F. M. 
HENRY WILSON, 
General, 3, 4, 18. 
TASKER H. BLISS, 
General and Chief of Staff. 
JOHN J. PERSHING, 
General, U. S. A. 


Employment of American Divisions, March to September 


The grave crisis precipitated by the 
first German offensive caused me to 
make a hurried visit to General Foch’s 
headquarters at Bombon, during which 
all our combatant forces were placed at 
his disposal. The acceptance of this of- 
fer meant the dispersion of our troops 
along the allied front and a consequent 
delay in building up a distinctive Amer- 
ican force in Lorraine, but the serious 
situation of the Allies demanded this 
divergence from our plans. 


On March 21, approximately 300,000 
American troops had reached France. 
Four combat divisions, equivalent in 
strength to eight French or British divi- 
sions, were available—the 1st and 2d then 
in line, and the 26th and 42d just with- 


drawn from line after one month’s trench 
warfare training. The last two divisions at 
once began taking over quiet sectors to re- 
lease divisions for the battle; the 26th 
relieved the 1st Division, which was sent to 
northwest of Paris in reserve; the 42d re- 
lieved two French division from quiet sec- 
tors. In addition to these troops, one regi- 
ment of the 93d Division was with the 
French in the Argonne, the 41st Depot Di- 
vision was in the Services of Supply, and 
three divisions (3d, 32d, and 5th) were ar- 
riving. 

On April 25 the ist Division relieved two 
French divisions on the front near Mont- 
didier and on May 28 captured the important 


observation stations on the heights of Can- 
tigny with splendid dash. French artillery, 
aviation, tanks, and flame throwers aided 
in the attack, but most of this French as- 
sistance was withdrawn before the comple- 
tion of the operation, in order to meet the 
enemy’s new offensive launched May 27 to- 
ward Chateau-Thierry. The enemy reaction 
against our troops at Cantigny was ex- 
tremely violent, and apparently he was de- 
termined at all costs to counteract the most 
excellent effect the American success had pro- 
duced. For three days his guns of all cali- 
bres were concentrated on our new position 
and counterattack succeeded counterat- 
tack. The desperate efforts of the Germans 
gave the fighting at Cantigny a seeming 
tactical importance entirely out of propor- 
tion to the numbers involved. 

Of the three divisions arriving in France 
when the first German offensive began, the 
32d, intended for replacements, had been 
temporarily employed in the Services of 
Supply to meet a shortage of personnel, but 
the critical situation caused it to be reas- 
sembled, and by May 21 it was entering the 
line in the Vosges. At this time the 5th 
Division, though still incomplete, was also 
ordered into the line in the same region. 
The 3d Division was assembling in its train- 
ing area and the 8d Corps staff had just 
been organized to administer these three di- 
visions. In addition to the eight di- 
visions already mentioned, the 28th and 77th 
had arrived in the British area, and the 4th, 
27th, 13th, 33d, 35th, and 82d were arriving 
there. Following the agreements as_ to 
British shipping, our troops came so rapidly 
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TERRITORY BETWEEN THE TWO DARK LINES WAS WON BACK IN HEAVY FIGHTING 
BY AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND MARINES 


that by the end of May we had a force 
of 600,000 in France. 

The third German offensive, on May 27, 
against the French on the Aisne, soon de- 
veloped a desperate situation for the Allies. 
The 2d Division, then in reserve north- 
west of Paris and preparing to relieve the 
1st Division, was hastily diverted to the 
vicinity of the Meaux on May 31, and, early 
on the morning of June 1, was deployed 
across the Chateau-Thierry-Paris road near 
Montreuil-aux-Lions in a gap in the French 
line, where it stopped the German advance 
on Paris. At the same time the partially 
trained 3d Division was placed at French 
disposal to hold the crossings of the Marne, 
and its motorized machine-gun battalion suc- 
ceeded in reaching Chateau-Thierry in time 
to assist in successfully defending that river 
crossing. 


BELLEAU WOODS 


The enemy having been halted, the 2d 
Division commenced a series of vigorous at- 
tacks on June 4, which resulted in the cap- 
ture of Belleau Woods after very severe 
fighting. The village of Bouresches was 
taken. soon after, and on July 1 Vaux was 
captured, In these operations the 2d Division 
met with most desperate_ resistance by Ger- 
many’s best troops. 

To meet the March offensive, the French 
had extended their front from the Oise to 
Amiens, about sixty kilometers, and during 
the German drive along the Lys had also 
sent reinforcements to assist the British. 
The French lines had been further length- 
ened about forty-five kilometers as a result 
of the Marne pocket made by the Aisne of- 
fensive. This increased frontage and the 


heavy fighting had reduced French reserves 
to an extremely low point. 

Our Second Corps, under Major Gen. 
George W. Read, had been organized for the 
command of the ten divisions with the Brit- 
ish, which were held back in training areas 
or assigned to second-line defenses. After 
consultation with Field Marshal Haig on 
June 3, five American divisions were re- 
lieved from the British area to support the 
French. The 77th and 82d Divisions were 
removed south to release the 42d and 26th 
for employment on a more active portion of 
the front; the 35th Division entered the line 
in the Vosges, and the 4th and 28th Divisions 
were moved to the region of Meaux and 
Chateau-Thierry as reserves. 

On June 9 the Germans attacked the Mont- 
didier-Noyon front in an effort to widen the 
Marne pocket and bring their lines nearer 
to Paris, but were stubbornly held by the 
French with comparatively litile loss of 
ground. In view of the unexpected results 
of the three preceding attacks by the enemy, 
this successful defense proved beneficial to 
the allied morale, particularly as it was be- 
lieved that the German losses were unusually 
heavy. 

On July 15, the date of the last German 
offensive, the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 26th Divisions 
were on the Chateau-Thierry front with the 
4th and 28th in support, some small units of 
the last two divisions gaining front-line ex- 
perience with our troops or with the French; 
the 42d Division was in support of the French 
east of Rheims, and four colored regiments 
were with the French in the Argonne. On 
the Alsace-Lorraine front we had five di- 
visions in line with the French. Five were 
with the British Army, three having ele- 
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ments in the line. In our training areas four 
divisions were assembled and four were in 
the process of arrival. 


AMERICANS BAR THE WAY TO PARIS 


The Marne salient was inherently weak and 
offered an opportunity for a counteroffensive 
that was obvious. 

If successful, such an operation would af- 
ford immediate relief to the allied defense, 
would remove the threat against Paris, and 
free the Paris-Nancy railroad. But, more 
important than all else, it would restore the 
morale of the Allies and remove the profound 
depression and fear then existing. Up to this 
time our units had been put in here and 
there at critical points as emergency troops 
to stop the terrific German advance. In 
every trial, whether on the defensive or of- 
fensive, they had proved themselves equal to 
any troops in Europe. As early as June 23 
and again on July 10 at Bombon, I had very 
strongly urged that our best divisions be 
concentrated under American command, if 
possible, for use as a striking force against 
the Marne salient. Although the prevailing 
view among the Allies was that American 
units were suitable only for the defensive, 
and that at all events they could be used to 
better advantage under allied command, the 
suggestion was accepted in principle, and my 
estimate of their offensive fighting qualities 
was soon put to the test. 

The enemy had encouraged his soldiers to 
believe that the July 15 attack would con- 
clude the war with a German peace. Al- 
though he made elaborate plans for the oper- 
ation, he failed to conceal fully his inten- 
tions, and the front of attack was suspected 
at least one week ahead. On the Champagne 
front the actual hour for the assault was 
known and the enemy was checked with 
heavy losses. The 42d Division entered the 
line near Somme Py immediately, and five 
of its infantry battalions and all its artillery 
became engaged. Southwest of Rheims and 
along the Marne to the east of Chiateau- 
Thierry the Germans were at first somewhat 
successful, a penetration of eight kilometers 
beyond the river being effected against the 
French immediately to the right of our 3d 
Division. The following quotation from the 
report of the commanding General, 3d Divi- 
sion, gives the result of the fighting on his 
front: 

‘* Although the rush of the German troops 
overwhelmed some of the front-line posi- 
tions, causing the infantry and machine-gun 
companies to suffer, in some cases a 50 per 
cent. loss, no German soldier crossed the 
road from Fossoy to Crezancy, except as a 
prisoner of war, and by noon of the follow- 
ing day (July 16) there were no Germans in 
the foreground of the 3d Division sector ex- 
cept the dead.”’ 

On this occasion a single regiment of the 
38d Division wrote one of the most bril- 
liant pages in our military annals. It pre- 
vented the crossing at certain points on its 





frort, while on either flank the Germans who 
had gained a footing pressed forward. Our 
men, firing in three directions, met the Ger- 
man attacks with counterattacks at critical 
points and succeeded in throwing two Ger- 
man divisions into complete confusion, cap- 
turing 600 prisoners. 

The selection by the Germans of the Cham- 
pagne sector and the eastern and southern 
faces of the Marne pocket on which to make 
their offensive was fortunate for the Allies, 
as it favored the launching of the counterat- 
tack aJready planned. There were now over 
1,200,000 American troops in France, which 
provided a considerable force of reserves. 
Every American division with any sort of 
training was made available for use in a 
counteroffensive. 

General Pétain’s initial plan for the coun- 
terattack involved the entire western face 
of the Marne salient. The 1st and 2d Ameri- 
can Divisions, with the 1st French Moroccan 
Division between them, were employed as the 
spearhead of the main attack, driving direct- 
ly eastward, through the most sensitive por- 
tion of the German lines, to the heights south 
of Soissons. The advance began on July 1S, 
without the usual brief warning of a prelimi- 
nary bombardment, and these three divisions 
at a single bound broke through the enemy’s 
infantry defenses and overran his artillery, 
cutting or interrupting the German communi- 
cations leading into the salient. A general 
withdrawal from the Marne was immediately 
begun by the enemy, who still fought stub- 
bornly to prevent disaster. 


MAGNIFICENT DASH NEAR SOISSONS 


The 1st Division, throughout four days of 
constant fighting, advanced eleven kilo- 
meters, capturing Berzy-le-Sec and the 
heights above Soissons and taking some 3,500 
prisoners and sixty-eight field guns from the 
seven German divisions employed against it. 
It was relieved by a British division. The 
9d Division advanced eight kilometers in the 
first twenty-six hours, and by the end of 
the second day was facing Tigny, having 
captured 3,000 prisoners and sixty-six field 
guns. It was relieved the night of the 19th 
by a French division. 

‘‘The result of this counteroffensive was 
of decisive importance. Due to the mag- 
nificent dash and power displayed on the 
field of Soissons by our 1st and 2d Divisions 
the tide of the war was definitely turned in 
favor of the Allies.’’ 

Other American divisions participated in 
the Marne counteroffensive. A little to the 
south of the 2d Division, the 4th was in line 
with the French and was engaged until July 
22. The 1st American Corps, Major Gen. 
Hunter Liggett commanding, with the 26th 
Division and a French division, acted as a 
pivot of the movement toward Soissons, cap- 
turing Torey on the 18th and reaching the 
Chateau-Thierry-Soissons roads on the 21st. 
At the same time the 3d Division crossed 
the Marne ana took the heights of Mont 














Saint Peter and the villages of Charteves 
and Jaulgonne, 


ADVANCING TO THE VESLE 


In the ist Corps, the 42d Division re- 
lieved the 26th on July 25 and extended its 
front, on the 26th relieving the French di- 
vision. From this time until Aug. 2 it 
fought its way through the Forest de Fére 
and across the Ourcq, advancing toward the 
Vesle until relieved by the 4th Division on 
Aug. 3. Early in this period elements of the 
28th Division participated in the advance. 

Further to the east the 38d Division forced 
the enemy back to Ronchéres Wood, where 
it was relieved on July 30 by the 32d Di- 
vision from the Vosges front. The 32d, after 
relieving the 3d and some elements of the 
28th on the line of the Oureq River, ad- 
vanced abreast of the 42d toward the Vesle. 
On Aug. 38 it passed under control of our 
8d Corps, Major Gen. Robert L. Bullard 
commanding, which made its first appear- 
ance in battle at this time, while the 4th Di- 
vision took up the task of the 42d Division 
and advanced with the 32d to the Vesle 
River, where, on Aug. 6, the operations for 
the reduction of the Marne salient ter- 
minated. 

In the hard fighting from July 18 to Aug. 6 
the Germans were not only halted in their 
advance, but ‘were driven back from the 
Marne to the Vesle and committed wholly to 
the defensive. The force of American arms 
had been brought to bear in time to enable 
the last offensive of the enemy to be crushed. 


BATTLES ON THE VESLE 


The ist and 8d Corps now held a contin- 
uous fron: of eleven kilometers along the 
Vesle. On Aug. 12 the 77th Division relieved 
the 4th Division on the 1st Corps front, and 
the following day the 28th relieved the 32d 
Division in the 8d Corps, while from Aug. 6 
to Aug. 10 the 6th Infantry Brigade of the 3d 
Division held a sector on the river line. The 
transfer of the 1st Corps to the Woevre was 
ordered at this time, and the control of its 
front was turned over to the 3d Corps. 

On Aug. 13 General Pétain began an offen- 
sive between Rheims and the Oise. Our 3d 
Corps participated in this operation, crossing 
the Vesle on Sept. 4, with the 28th and 77th 
Divisions and overcoming stubborn opposition 
on the plateau south of the Aisne, which 
was reached by the 77th on Sept. 6. The 
28th was withdrawn from the line on Sept. 
7. Two days later the 3d Corps was trans- 
ferred to the region of Verdun, the 77th Di- 
vision remaining in line on thé Aisne River 
until Sept. 17. 

The 32d Division, upon its relief from the 
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battle on the Vesle, joined a French corps 
north of Soissons and attacked from Aug. 
29 to 31, capturing Juvigny after some par- 
ticularly desperate fighting and reaching the 
Chauny-Soissons road. 

On the British front two regiments of the 
33d Division participated in an attack on Ha- 
mel July 4, and again on Aug. 9, as an in- 
cident of an allied offensive against the Ami- 
ens salient. One of these regiments took 
Gressaire Wood and Chipilly Bridge, cap- 
turing 700 prisoners and considerable ma- 
terial. 


ASSEMBLING OF THE FIRST AMER- 
ICAN ARMY 


In conference with General Pétain at 
Chantilly on May 19 it had been agreed 
that the American Army would soon take 
complete charge of the sector of the Woevre. 
The 26th Division was already in line in the 
Woevre north of Toul and was to be fol- 
lowed by other American divisions as they 
became available, with the understanding 
that the sector was to pass to our control 
when four divisions were in the line. But 
demands of the battle then going on further 
west required the presence of our troops, 
and the agreement had no immediate result. 
Due to the presence of a number of our 
divisions northeast of Paris, the organization 
of an American corps sector in the Chateau- 
Thierry region was taken up with General 
Pétain, and on July 4 the ist Corps as- 
sumed tactical control of a sector in that 
region. This was an important step, but it 
was by no means satisfactory, as only one 
American division at the moment was op- 
erating under the control of the 1st Corps, 
while we had at this time eight American 
divisions in the front line serving in French 
corps. 

The counteroffensive against the Marne 
salient in July, and against the Amiens 
salient in August had gained such an ad- 
vantage that it was apparent that the 
emergency, which justified the dispersion of 
our divisions, had passed. The moment was 
propitious for assembling our _ divisions. 
Scattered as they were along the allied front, 
their supply had become very difficult. 
From every point of view the immediate 
organization of an independent American 
force was indicated. The formation of the 
army in the Chateau-Thierry region and its 
early transfer to the sector of the Woevre, 
which was to extend from Nomeny, east of 
the Moselle, to north of St. Mihiel, was 
therefore decided upon by Marshal Foch and 
myself on Aug. 9, and the details were ar- 
ranged with General Pétain later on the 
same day. 
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Americans in the St. Mihiel Operation 


At Bombon on July 24 there was a confer- 
ence of all the Commanders in Chief for the 
purpose of considering allied operations. 
Each presented proposals for the employ- 
ment of the armies under his command, and 
these formed the basis of future co-operation 
of the Allies. It was emphatically deter- 
mined that the allied attitude should be to 
maintain the offensive. At the first opera- 
tion of the American Army the reduction of 
the salient of St. Mihiel was to be undertaken 
as soon as the necessary troops and material 
could be made available. On account of the 
swampy nature of the country it was espe- 
cially important that the movement be under- 
taken and finished before the Fall rains 
should begin, which was usually about the 
middle of September. 

Arrangements were concluded for successive 
relief of the American divisions, and the or- 
ganization of the First American Army un- 
der my personal command was announced on 
Aug. 10, with La Fertesous-Jouarre as head- 
quarters. This army nominally assumed con- 
trol of a portion of the Vesle front, although 
at the same time directions were given for 
its secret concentration in the St. Mihiel 
sector. 

The force of American soldiers in France 
at that moment was sufficient to carry out 
this offensive, but they were dispersed along 
the front from Switzerland to the Channel. 
The three army corps headquarters to par- 
ticipate in the St. Mihiel attack were the Ist, 
4th, and 5th. The 1st was on the Vesle, the 
4th at Toul, and the 5th not yet completely 
organized. To assemble combat divisions 
and service troops and undertake a major 
operation within the short period available 
and with staffs so recently organized was 
an extremely difficult task. Our deficien- 
cies in artillery, aviation, and special troops, 
caused by the shipment of an undue propor- 
tion of infantry and machine guns during 
the Summer, were largely met by the 
French. 

The reduction of the St. Mihiel salient was 
important, as it would prevent the enemy 
from interrupting traffic on the Paris-Nancy 
Railroad by artillery fire and would free the 
railroad leading north through St. Mihiel to 
Verdun. It would also provide us with an 
advantageous base of departure for an attack 
against the Metz-Sedan railroad system, 
which was vital to the German armies west 
of Verdun, and against the Briey Iron Basin, 
which was necessary for the production of 
German armament and munitions. 


FOCH’S PLAN OF BATTLE 


The general plan was to make simultane- 
ous attacks against the flanks of the salient. 
The ultimate objective was tentatively fixed 
as the general line Marieulles (east of the 
Moselle)—heights south of Gorze-Mars in 
Tour-Etain. The operations contemplated 
the use of the western face of three or four 


American divisions, supported by the attack 
of six divisions of the Second French Army 
on their left, while seven American divisions 
would attack on the southern face, and three 
French divisions would press the enemy at 
the tip of the salient. As the part to be 
taken by the Second French Army would be 
Closely related to the attack of the First 
American Army, General Pétain placed all 
the Freench troops involved under my per- 
sonal command. 


By Aug. 20 the concentration of the scat- 
tered divisions, corps, and army troops, of 
the quantities of supplies and munitions re- 
quired, and the necessary construction of 
light railways and roads, were well under 
way. 

In accordance with the previous general 
consideration of operations at Bombon on 
July 24, an allied offensive extending practi- 
cally along the entire active front was even- 
tually to be carried out. After the reduction 
of the St. Mihiel sector the Americans were 
to co-operate in the concerted effort of the 
allied armies. It was the sense of the con- 
ference of July 24 that the extent to which 
the different operations already planned 
might carry us could not be then foreseen, 
especially if the results expected were 
achieved before the season was far advanced. 
It seemed reasonable at that time to look 
forward to a combined offensive for the 
Autumn, which would give no respite to the 
enemy and would increase our advantage for 
the inauguration of succeeding operations ex- 
tending into 1919. 

On Aug. 30 a further discussion with Mar- 
shal Foch was held at my headquarters at 
Ligny-en-Barrois. In view of the new suc- 
cesses of the French and British near Amiens 
and the continued favorable results toward 
the Chemin des Dames on the French front, 
it was now believed that the limited allied 
offensive, which was to prepare for the cam- 
paign of 1919, might be carried further be- 
fore the end of the year. At this meeting it 
was proposed by Marshal Foch that the 
generous operations as far as the American 
Army was concerned should be carried out 
in detail by: 

(a) An attack between the Meuse and the 
Argonne by the Second French Army, rein- 
forced by from four to six American divi- 
sions. 

(b) A French-American attack, extending 
from the Argonne west to the Souain road, 
to be executed on the right by an American 
Army astride the Aisne and on the left by 
the Fourth French Army. 

To carry out these attacks the ten to 
eleven American divisions suggested for the 
St. Mihiel operation and the four to six for 
the Second French Army, would have eight 
to ten divisions for an American Army on 
the Aisne. It was proposed that the St. 
Mihiel operation should be initiated on Sept. 
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10, and the other two on Sept. 15 and 20, 
respectively. 


PERSHING’S PLAN SUPERSEDES 
THAT OF FOCH 


The plan suggested for the American par- 
ticipation in these operations was not ac- 
ceptable to me because it would require the 
immediate separation of the recently formed 
First American Army into several groups, 
mainly to assist French armies. This was 
directly contrary to the principle of forming 
a distinct American army, for which my 
contention had been insistent. An enormous 
amount of preparation had already been 
made in construction of roads, railroads, 
regulating stations, and other installations 
looking to the use and supply of our armies 
on a particular front. The inherent disincli- 
nation of our troops to serve under allied 
commanders would have grown and Ameri- 
can morale would have suffered. My posi- 
tion was stated quite clearly that the strateg- 
ical employment of the First Army as a 
unit would be undertaken where desired, but 
its disruption to carry out these proposals 
would not be entertained. 

A further conference at Marshal Foch’s 
headquarters was held on Sept. 2, at which 
General Pétain was present. After discus- 
sion the question of employing the American 
Army as a unit Was conceded. The essen- 
tials of the strategical decision previously 
arrived at provided that the advantageous 
situation of the Allies should be exploited to 
the utmost by vigorously continuing the gen- 
eral battle and extending it eastward to the 
Meuse. All the allied armies were to be em- 
ployed in a converging action. The British 
armies, supported by the left of the French 
armies, were to pursue the attack in the di- 
rection of Cambrai; the centre of the French 
armies, west of Rheims, would continue the 
actions already begun to drive the enemy 
beyond the Aisne; and the American Army, 
supported by the right of the French armies, 
would direct its attack on Sedan and Mé- 
ziéres. 

It should be recorded that although this 
general offensive was fully outlined at the 
conference no one present expressed the 
opinion that the final victory could be won 
in 1918. In fact, it was believed by the 
French High Command that the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne attack could not be pushed much be- 
yond Montfaucon before the arrival of Win- 
ter would force a cessation of operations. 

The choice between the two sectors, that 
east of the Aisne, including the Argonne 
Forest, or the Champagne sector, was left 
to me. In my opinion no other allied troops 
had the morale or the offensive spirit to 
overcome successfully the difficulties to be 
met in the Meuse-Argonne sector, and our 
plans and installations had been prepared 
for an expansion of operations in that direc- 
tion. So the Meuse-Argonne front was 
chosen. The entire sector of 150 kilometers 
of front, extending from Port-sur-Seille, east 
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of the Moselle, west to include the Argonne 
Forest, was accordingly placed under my 
command, including all French divisions 
then in that zone. The First American Army 
was to proceed with the St. Mihiel operation, 
after which the operation between the Meuse 
and the western edge of the Argonne Forest 
was to be prepared and launched not later 
than Sept. 25. 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE 


As a result of these decisions the depth of 
the St. Mihiel operation was limited to the 
line Vigneulles-Thiaucourt-Regnieville. The 
number of divisions to be used was reduced 
and the time shortened. Eighteen to nine- 
teen divisions were to be in the front line. 
There were four French and fifteen Ameri- 
can divisions available, six of which would 
be in reserve, while the two flank divisions 
of the front line were not to advance. Fur- 
thermore, two Army Corps Headquarters, 
with their corps troops, practically all the 
army artillery and aviation, and the Ist, 2d, 
and 4th Divisions, the first two destined 
to take a leading part in the St. Mihiel at- 
tack, were all due to be withdrawn and 
started for the Meuse-Argonne by the fourth 
day of the battle. 

The salient had been held by the Germans 
since September, 1914. It covered the most 


sensitive section of the enemy’s position on 


the western front, namely, the Méziéres- 
Sedan-Metz railroad and the Briey Iron 
Basin; it threatened the entire region be- 
tween Verdun and Nancy, and interrupted 
the main rail line from Paris to the east. 
Its primary strength lay in the natural de- 
fensive features of the terrain itself. The 
western face of the salient extended along 
the rugged, heavily wooded eastern heights 
of the Meuse; the southern face followed the 
heights of the Meuse for eight kilometers to 
the east and then crossed the plain of the 
Woevre, including within the German lines 
the detached heights of Loupmont and Mont- 
sec which dominated the plain and afforded 
the enemy unusual facilities for observation. 
The enemy had reinforced the positions by 
every artificial means during a period of 
four years. 

On the night of Sept. 11 the troops of the 
First Army were deployed in position. On 
the southern face of the salient was the 1st 
Corps, Major Gen. Liggett commanding, with 
the 82d, 19th, 5th and 2d Divisions in line, ex- 
tending from the Moselle westward. On its 
left was the 4th Corps, Major Gen. Joseph T. 
Dickman commanding, with the 89th, 42d and 
ist Divisions, the left of this corps being oppo- 
site Montsee. These two army corps were to 
deliver the principal attack, the line pivoting 
on the centre division of the 1st Corps. The Ist 
Division, on the left of the 4th Corps, was 
charged with the double mission of covering 
its own flank while advancing some twenty 
kilometers due north toward the heart of the 
salient, where it was to make contact with 
the troops of the 5th Corps, On the western 
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face of the salient lay the 5th Corps, Major 
Gen. George H. Cameron commanding, with 
the 26th Division, 15th French Colonial Divi- 
sion and the 4th Division in line, from Mou- 
illy west to Les Eparges and north to Wa- 
tronville. Of these three divisions the 26th 
alone was to make a deep advance directed 
southeast toward Vigneulles. The French di- 
vision was to make a short progression to the 
edge of the heights in order to cover the left 
of the 26th. The 4th Division was not to ad- 
vance. In the centre, between our 4th and 
5th Army Corps, was the 2d French Colonial 
Corps, Major Gen. E. J. Blondlat commanding, 
covering a front of forty kilometers with 
three small French divisions. These troops 
were to follow up the retirement of the enemy 
from the tip of the salient. 


ADVANCE AT DAWN 


The French independent air force was at 
my disposal, which, together with the British 
bombing squadrons and our own air forces, 
gave us the largest assemblage of aviation 
that had ever been engaged in one operation. 
Our heavy guns were able to reach Metz and 
to interfere seriously with German rail move- 
ments. 

At dawn on Sept. 12, after four hours of 
violent artillery fire of preparation, and ac- 
companied by small tanks, the infantry of the 
ist and 4th Corps advanced. The infantry of 
the 5th Corps commenced its advance at 8 
A. M. The operation was carried out with 
entire precision. Just after daylight on Sept. 
138 elements of the 1st and 26th Divisions 
made a junction near Hattonchatel and 
Vigneulles, eighteen kilometers northeast of 
St. Mihiel. 

The rapidity with which our divisions ad- 
vanced overwhelmed the enemy, and all ob- 
jectives were reached by the afternoon of 
Sept. 13. The enemy had apparently started 


Battling to Break 


The definite decision for the Meuse-Argonne 
phase of the great allied convergent attack 
was agreed to in my conference with Marshal 
Foch and General Pétain on Sept. 2. It was 
planned to use all available forces of the 
First Army, including such divisions and 
troops as we might be able to withdraw 
from the St. Mihiel front. The army was to 
break through the enemy’s successive forti- 
fied zones to include the Kriemhilde Stellung, 
or Hindenburg line, on the front Brieulles- 
Romagne sous Montfaucon-Grand Pré, and 
thereafter, by developing pressure toward 
Méziéres, was to insure the fall of the 
Hindenburg line along the Aisne River in 
front of the Fourth French Army, which was 
to attack to the west of the Argonne Forest. 
A penetration of some twelve to fifteen kilo- 
meters was required to reach the Hinden- 
burg line on our front, and the enemy’s de- 
fenses were virtually continuous throughout 
that depth. 
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to withdraw some of his troops from the tip 
of the sailent on the eve of our attack, but 
had been unable to carry it through. We 
captured nearly 16,000 prisoners, 443 guns, 
and large stores of material and supplies. 
The energy and swiftness with which the 
operation was carried out enabled us to 
smother opposition to such an extent that 
we suffered less than 7,000 casualties dur- 
ing the actual period of the advance. 
During the next two days the right of our 
line west of the Moselle River was advanced 
beyond the objectives laid down in the origi- 
nal orders. This completed the operation for 
the time being and the line was stabilized 
to be held by the smallest practicable force. 


RESULTS OF THE BATTLE 


The material results of the victory achieved 
were very important. An American army 
was an accomplished fact, and the enemy 
had felt its power. No form of propaganda 
could overcome the depressing effect on the 
morale of the.enemy of this demonstration 
of our ability to organize a large American 
force and drive it successfully through his 
defenses. It gave our troops implicit con- , 
fidence in their superiority and raised their 
morale to the highest pitch. For the first 
time wire entanglements ceased to be re- 
garded as impassable barriers and open- 
warfare training, which had been so 
urgently insisted upon, proved to be the 
correct doctrine. Our divisions concluded 
the attack with such small losses and in 
such high spirits that without the usual 
rest they were immediately available for 
employment in heavy fighting in a new 
theatre of operations. The strength of the 
First Army in this battle totaled approxi- 
mately 500,000 men, of whom about 70,000 
were French. 


Hindenburg Line 


The Meuse-Argonne front had been practi- 
cally stabilized in September, 1914, and, ex- 
cept for minor fluctuations during the Ger- 
man attacks on Verdun in 1916 aud the 
French counteroffensive in August, 1917, re- 
mained unchanged until the American ad- 
vance in 1918. The net result of the four 
years’ struggle on this ground was a German 
defensive system of unusual depth and 
strength and a wide zone of utter devasts- 
tion, itself a serious obstacle to offensive 
operations. 

The strategical importance of this portion 
of the line was second to none on the western 
front. All supplies and evacuations of the 
German armies in Northern France were de- 
pendent upon two great railway systems— 
one in the north, passing through Liége, 
the other in the south, with lines ccm- 
ing from Luxemburg, Thionville, and Metz, 
had as its vital section the line Carignan- 
Sedan-Méziéres. No other important lines were 
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available to the enemy, as the mountainous 
masses of the Ardennes made the construc- 
tion of east and west lines through that re- 
gion impracticable. The Carignan-Sedan- 
Méziéres line was essential to the Germans 
for the rapid strategical movement of troops. 
Should this southern system be cut by the 
Allies before the enemy could withdraw his 
forces through the narrow neck between 
Méziéres and the Dutch frontier, the ruin of 
his armies in France and Belgium would be 
complete. 

Irom the Meuse-Argonne front the per- 
pendicular distance to the Carignan-Méziéres 
railroad was 50 kilometers. This region 
formed the pivot of German operations in 
Northern France, and the vital necessity of 
covering the great railroad line into Sedan 
resulted in the convergence on the Meuse- 
Argonne front of the successive German de- 
fensive positions. The effect of this con- 
vergence can be best understood by reference 
to the map. It will be seen, for example, 
that the distance between No Man’s Land 
and the third German withdrawal position in 
the vicinity of the Meuse River was approxi- 
mately 18 kilometers; the distance between 
the corresponding points near the tip of the 
great salient of the western front was about 
65 kilometers, and in the vicinity of Cambrai 
was over 30 kilometers. The effect of a 
penetration of 18 kilometers by the American 
Army would be equivalent to an advance of 
65 kilometers further west; furthermore, such 
an advance on our front was far more dan- 
gerous to the enemy than an advance else- 
where. The vital importance of this por- 
tion of his position was fully appreciated by 
the enemy, who had suffered tremendous 
losses in 1916 in attempting to improve it by 
the reduction of Verdun. As a consequence 
it had been elaborately fortified, and con- 
sisted of practically a continuous series of 
positions 20 kilometers or more in depth. 

In addition to the artificial defenses, the 
enemy was greatly aided by the natural 
features of the terrain. East of the Meuse 
the dominating heights not only protected 
his left, but gave him positions from which 
powerful artillery could deliver an oblique 
fire on the western bank. Batteries located 
in the elaborately fortified Argonne Forest 
covered his right flank, and could cross their 
fire with that of the guns on the east bank 
of the Meuse. Midway between the Meuse 
and the forest the heights of Montfaucon 
offered observation and formed a strong nat- 
ural position which had been heavily forti- 
fied. The east and west ridges abutting on 
the Meuse and Air River valleys afforded 
the enemy excellent machine-gun positions 
for the desperate defense which the impor- 
tance of the position would require him to 
make. North of Montfaucon densely wooded 
and rugged heights constituted natural fea- 
tures favorable to defensive fighting. 

When the First Army became engaged in 
the simultanecus preparation for two major 
operations an interval of fourteen days sepa- 
rated the initiation of the two attacks. 


Dur- 
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ing this short period the movement of the 
immense number of troops and the amount 
of supplies, and confined entirely to the 
hours of darkness, was one of the most deli- 
cate and difficult problems of war. The con- 
centration included fifteen divisions, of 
which seven were involved in the pending 
St. Mihiel drive, three were in sector in the 
Vosges, three in the neighborhood of Sois- 
sons, one in a training area and one near 
Bar-le-Duc. Practically all the artillery, 
aviation and other auxiliaries to be em- 
ployed in the new operations were commit- 
ted to the St. Mihiel attack and, therefore, 
could not be moved until its success was 
assured. The concentration of all units not 
to be used at St. Mihiel was commenced 
immediately, and on Sept. 13, the second day 
of St. Mihiel, reserve divisions and artillery 
units were withdrawn and placed in motion 
toward the Argonne front. 


MOVING TOWARD ARGONNE FOREST 


That part of the American sector from 
Fresnes-en-Woevre, southeast of Verdun, to 
the western edge of the Argonne Forest, 
while nominally under my control, did not 
actively become a part of my command until 
Sept. 22, on which date my headquarters 
were established at Souilly, southwest of 
Verdun. Of French troops, in addition to 
the 2d French Colonial Corps, composed of 
three divisions, there was also the 17th 
French Corps of three divisions holding the 
front north and east of Verdun. 

At the moment of the opening of the 
Meuse-Argonne battle the enemy had ten 
divisions in line and ten in reserve on the 
front between Fresnes-en-Woevre and the 
Argonne Forest, inclusive. He had undoubt- 
edly expected a continuation of our advance 
toward Metz. Successful ruses were carried 
out between the Meuse River and Lunéville 
to deceive him as to our intentions, and 
French troops were maintained as a screen 
along our front until the night before the 
battle, so that the actual attack was a 
tactical surprise. 

The operations in the Meuse-Argonne bat- 
tle really form a continuous whole, but they 
extended over such a long period of contin- 
uous fighting that they will here be consid- 
ered in three phases, the first from Sept. 26 
to Oct. 3, the second from Oct. 4 to 31, and 
the third from Nov. 1 to 11. 


FIRST FIGHTING IN ARGONNE 


On the night of Sept. 25 the nine divisions 
to lead in the attack were deployed between 
the Meuse River and the western edge of the 
Argonne Forest. On the right was the 3d 
Corps, Major Gen. Bullard commanding, 
with the 33d, 80th and 4th Divisions in line; 
next came the 5th Corps, Major Gen. 
Cameron commanding, with the 79th, 37th and 
91st Divisions; on the left was the 1st Corps, 
Major Gen. Liggett commanding, with the 
35th, 28th and 77th Divisions. Each corps 
had one division in reserve and the army held 








three divisions as a general reserve. About 
2,700 guns, 189 small tanks, 142 manned by 
Americans, and 821 airplanes, 604 manned by 
Americans, were concentrated to support the 
attack of the infantry. We thus had a 
superiority in guns and aviation, and the 
enemy had no tanks. 

The axis of the attack was the line 
Montfaucon-Bomagne-Buzancy, the purpose 
being to make the deepest penetration in the 
centre, which, with the Fourth French Army 
advancing west of the Argonne, would force 
the enemy to evacuate that forest without 
our having to deliver a heavy attack in that 
difficult region. 

Following three hours of violent artillery 
fire of preparation, the infantry advanced at 
5:30 A. M. on Sept. 26, accompanied by tanks. 
During the first two days of the attack, be- 
fore the enemy was able to bring up his re- 
serves, our troops made steady progress 
through the network of defenses. Montfaucon 
was held tenaciously by the enemy and was 
not captured until noon of the second day. 

By the evening of the 28th a maximum 
advance of eleven’ kilometers had _ been 
achieved and we had captured Baulny, 
Epinonville, Septsarges, and Dannevoux. 
The right had made a splendid advance into 
the woods south of Brieulles-sur-Meuse, but 
the extreme left was meeting strong re- 
sistance in the Argonne. The attack con- 
tinued without interruption, meeting six 
new divisions which the enemy threw into 
the first line before Sept. 29. He developed a 
powerful machine-gun defense supported by 
heavy artilery fire, and made frequent 
counterattacks with fresh troops, particu- 
larly on the front of the 28th and 35th Di- 
visions. These divisions had taken Varennes, 
Cheppy, Baulny, and Charpentry, and the 
line was within two kilometers of Apre- 
mont. We were no longer engaged in a 
manoeuvre for the pinching out of a salient, 
but were necessarily committed, generally 
sqeaking, to a direct frontal attack against 
strong, hostile positions fully manned by a 
determined enemy. 

By nightfall of the 29th the First Army 
line was approximately Bois de la 
Céte Lemont-Nantillois-Apremont-southwest 
across the Argonne. Many divisions, espe- 
cially those in the centre that were sub- 
jected to cross-fire of artillery, had suf- 
fered heavily. The severe fighting, the 
nature of the terrain over which they at- 
tacked, and the fog and darkness sorely 
tried even our best divisions. On the night 
of the 29th the 37th and 79th Divisions 
were relieved by the 32d and 3d Divisions, 
respectively, and on the following night the 
1st Division relieved the 35th Division. 

. The critical problem during the first few 
days of the battle was the restoration of 
communications over No Man’s Land. There 
were but four roads available across this 
deep zone, and the violent artillery fire 
of the previous period of the war had virtu- 
ally destroyed them. The spongy soil and 
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the lack of material increased the difficulty. 
But the splendid work of our engineers and 
pioneers soon made possible the movement of 
the troops, artillery, and supplies most 
needed. By the afternoon of the 27th all 
the divisional artillery except a few bat- 
teries of heavy guns had effected a passage 
and was supporting the infantry action. 


SECOND PHASE OF BATTLE 


At 5:30 A. M. on Oct. 4 the general attack 
was renewed. The enemy divisions on the 
front from Fresnes-en-Woerve to the Ar- 
gonne had increased from ten in the first 
line to sixteen, and included some of his 
best divisions. The fighting was desperate, 
and only small advances were realized, ex- 
cept by the ist Division, on the right of the 
1st Corps. By evening of Oct. 5 the line 
was approximately Bois de la Céte Lemont- 
Bois du Fays-Gesnes-Hill 240-Fleville- 
Chehery-southwest through the Argonne. 


It was especially desirable to drive the 
enemy from his commanding positions on the 
heights east of the Meuse, but it was even 
more important that we should force him to 
use his troops there and weaken his tenaci- 
ous hold on positions in our immediate front. 
The further stabilization of the new St. 
Mihiel line permitted the withdrawal of cer- 
tain divisions for the extension of the Meuse- 
Argonne operation to the east bank of the 
Meuse River. 


On the 7th the 1st Corps, with the 8°? 
Division added, launched a strong attac 
northwest toward Cornay, to draw attention 
from the movement east of the Meuse and 
at the same time outflank the German po- 
sition in the Argonne. The following day 
the 17th French Corps, Major Gen. Claudel 
commanding, initiated its attack east of the 
Meuse against the exact point on which the 
German armies must pivot in order to with- 
draw from Northern France. The troops 
encountered elaborate fortifications and 
stubborn resistance, but by nightfall had 
realized an advance of six kilometers to a 
line well within the Bois de Consenvoye, and 
including the villages of Beaumont and Hau- 
mont. Continuous fighting was maintained 
along our entire battlefront, with especial 
success on the extreme left, where the cap- 
ture of the greater part of the Argonne 
Forest was completed. The enemy con- 
tested every foot of ground on our front 
in order to make more rapid retirements 
further west and withdraw his forces from 
Northern France before the interruption of 
his railroad communications through Sedan. 


REPLACEMENTS INSUFFICIENT 


We were confronted at this time by an in- 
sufficiency of replacements to build up ex- 
hausted divisions. Eary in October combat 
units required some 90,000 replacements, and 
not more than 45,000 would be available be- 
fore Nov. 1 to fill the existing and pros- 
pective vacancies. We still had two divisions 
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with the British and two with the French. 
A review of the situation, American and 
allied, especially as to our own resources in 
men for the next two months, convinced 
me that the attack of the First Army and of 
the allied armies further west should be 
pushed to the limit. But if the First Army 
was to continue its aggressive tactics our di- 
visions then ‘with the French must be re- 
called, and replacements must be obtained 
by breaking up newly arrived divisions. 

In discussing the withdrawal of our di- 
visions from the French with Marshal Foch 
and General Pétain on Oct. 10 the former 
. expressed his appreciation of the fact that 
the First Army was striking the pivot of the 
German withdrawal, and also held the view 
that the allied attack should continue. Gen- 
eral Pétain agreed that the American di- 
visions with the French were essential to us 
if we were to maintain our battle against the 
German pivot. The French were, however, 
straining every nerve to keep up their at- 
tacks and, before those divisions with the 
French had been released, it became neces- 
sary for us to send the 37th and 91st Divi- 
sions from the First Army to assist the Sixth 
French Army in Flanders. 


OVER ONE MILLION AMERICANS IN 
BATTLE 


At this time the First Army was holding a 
front of more than 120 kilometers; its 
strength exceeded 1,000,000 men; it was en- 
gaged in the most desperate battle of our his- 
tory, and the burden of command was too 
heavy for a single commander and staff. 
Therefore, on Oct. 12, that portion of our 
front extending from Port-sur-Seille, east of 
the Moselle, to Fresnes-en-Woevre, southeast 
of Verdun, was transferred to the newly con- 
stituted Second Army, with Lieut. Gen. Rob- 
ert L. Bullard in command, under whom it 
began preparations for the extension of op- 
erations to the east in the direction of Briey 
and Metz. On Oct. 16 the command of the 
First Army was transferred to Lieut. Gen. 
Hunter Liggett, and my advance headquar- 
ters was established at Ligny-en-Barrois, 
from which the command of the group of 
American armies was exercised. 


HINDENBURG LINE BROKEN 


Local attacks of the First Army were con- 
tinued in order particularly to adjust posi- 
tions preparatory to a renewed general as- 
sault. The 1st and 5th Divisions were re- 
lieved by the 42d and 18th Divisions, which 
were now fresh. An attack along the whole 
front was made on Oct. 11. The resistance 
encountered was stubborn, but the strong- 
hold on Céte Dame Marie was captured and 
the Hindenburg line was broken. Cunel and 
Romagne-sous-Montfaucon were taken and 
the line advanced two kilometers north of 
Sommerance. A maximum advance of seven- 
teen kilometers had been made since Sept. 26 
and the enemy had been forced to throw into 
the fight a total of fifteen reserve divisions. 


During the remainder of the month impor- 
tant local operations were carried out, which 
involved desperate fighting. ‘The ist Corps, 
Major Gen. Dickman commanding, advanced 
through Grand Pré;the 5th Corps, Major Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall commanding, captured 
the Bois de Bantheville; the 3d Corps, Major 
Gen. John L. Hines commanding, completed 
the occupation of Cunel Heights, and the 
17th French Corps drove the enemy from 
the main ridge south of La Grande Montague. 
Particularly heavy fighting occurred east of 
the Meuse on Oct. 18, and in the further 
penetration of the Kriemhilde-Stellung on 
Oct. 23 the 26th Division, entering the battie 
at this time, relieved the 18th French Divi- 
sion. 


THE RESULTS 


Summarizing the material results which had 
been attained by the First Army by the end 
of October, we had met an increasing num- 
ber of Germany’s best divisions, rising from 
twenty in line and reserve on Sept. 26, to 
thirty-one on Oct. 31; the enemy’s elaborately 
prepared positions, including the Hindenburg 
line, in our front had been broken; the al- 
most impassable Argonne Forest was in our 
hands; an advance of twenty-one kilometers 
had been effected; 18,600 prisoners, 370 can- 
non, 1,000 machine guns, and a mass of ma- 
terial captured, and the great railway artery 
through Carignan to Sedan was now seriously 
threatened. 

The demands of incessant battle which 
had been maintained day by day for more 
than a month had compelled our divisions to 
fight to the limit of their capacity. Combat 
troops were held in line and pushed to the 
attack until deemed incapable of further ef- 
fort because of casualties or exhaustion; ar- 
tillery once engaged was seldom withdrawn, 
and many batteries fought until practically 
all the animals were casualties and the guns 
were towed out of line by motor trucks. 

The American soldier had shown un- 
rivaled fortitude in this continuous fighting 
during most inclement weather and under 
many disadvantages of position. Throush 
experience, the army had developed into a 
powerful and smooth-running machine, and 
there was a supreme confidence in our ability 
to carry through the task successfully. 

While the high pressure of these dogged 
attacks was a great strain on our troops, it 
was calamitous to the enemy. His divisions 
had been thrown into confusion by our 
furious assaults, and his morale had been re- 
duced until his will to resist had weli-nigh 
reached the breaking point. Once a German 
division was engaged in the fight, it became 
practically impossible to effect its relief. 
The enemy was forced to meet the cone 
stantly recurring crisis by breaking up tacti- 
cal organizations and sending hurried de- 
tachments to widely separated portions of 
the field. 

Every member 
tionary Forces, 


of the American Expedi- 
from the front line to the 
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base ports, was straining every nerve. Mag- 
nificent efforts were exerted by the entire 
Services of Supply to meet the enormous de- 
mands made on it. Obstacles which seemed 
insurmountable were overcome daily in ex- 
pediting the movements of replacements, am- 
munition and supplies to the front, and of 
sick and wounded to the rear. It was this 
spirit of determination animating every 
American soldier that made it impossible for 
the enemy to maintain the struggle until 
1919. 


THIRD PHASE 


The detailed plans for the operations of the 
allied armies on the western front changed 
from time to time during the course of this 
great battle, but the mission of the First 
American Army to cut the great Carignan- 
Sedan-Méziéres railroad remained un- 
changed. Marshal Foch co-ordinated the 
operations along the entire front, continu- 
ing persistently and unceasingly the attacks 
by all allied armies; the Belgian Army, 
with a French army and two American di- 
visions, advancing eastward; the British ar- 
mies and two American divisions, with the 
First French Army on their right, toward 
the region north of Givet; the First Amer- 
ican Army and Fourth French Army toward 
Sedan and Méziéres. 

On the 21st my instructions were issued to 
start the First Army to prepare thoroughly 
for a general attack on Oct. 28 that would 
be decisive, if possible. In order that the 
attack of the First Army and that of the 
Fourth French Army on its left should be 
simultaneous, our attack was delayed until 
Nov. 1. The immediate purpose of the First 
Army was to take Buzancy and the heights 
of Barricourt, to turn the forest north of 
Grand Pré, and to establish contact with the 
Fourth French Army near Boult-aux-Bois. 
The army was directed to carry the heights 
of Barricourt by nightfall of the first day 
and then to exploit this success by advanc- 
ing its left to Boult-aux-Bois in preparation 
for the drive toward Sedan. By strenuous 
effort all available artillery had been moved 
well forward to the heights previously oc- 
cupied by the enemy, from which it could 
fully cover and support the initial advance 
of the infantry. 


On this occasion, and for the first time, 
the army prepared for its attack under nor- 
nial conditions. We held the front of the at- 
tack, and were not under the necessity of 
taking over a new front, with its manifold 
installations and services. Our own p2rsun- 
nel handled the communications, dumps, tel- 
egraph lines, and water service; our divisions 
were either on the line or close in the rear; 
the French artillery, aviation, and technical 
troops, which had previously made up our 
deficiencies, had been largely replaced by 
our own organizations, and now our army, 
corps, and divisional staffs were by actual 
experience second to none. 


FOE’S LAST DEFENSE 


On the morning of Nov. 1 three army corps 
were in line between the Meuse River and 
the Bois de Bourgogne. On the right the 
38d Corps had the 5th and 90th Divisions; 
the 5th Corps occupied the centre of the line, 
with the 89th and 2d Divisions, and was to 
be the wedge of the attack on the first day, 
and on the left the Ist Corps deployed the 
80th, 77th, and 78th Divisions. 

Preceded by two hours of violent artillery 
preparation, the infantry advanced, closely 
followed by ‘‘ accompanying guns.’’ The ar- 
tillery acquitted itself magnificently, the bar- 
rages being so well co-ordinated and so dense 
that the enemy was overwhelmed and quickly 
submerged by the rapid onslaught of the in- 
fantry. By nightfall the 5th Corps, in the 
centre, had realized an advance of almost 
nine kilometers, to the Bois de la Folie, and 
had completed the capture of the Heights of 
Barricourt, while the 3d Corps, on the right, 
had captured Aincreville and Andevanne. Our 
troops had broken through the enemy’s last 
defense, captured his artillery positions, and 
had precipitated a retreat of the German 
forces about to be isolated in the forest north 
of Grand Pré. On the 2d and 3d we advanced. 
rapidly against heavy fighting on the front 
of the right and centre corps; to the left the 
troops of the ist Corps hurried forward 
in pursuit, some by motor trucks, while the 
artillery pressed along the country roads 
close behind. Our heavy artillery was skill- 
fully brought into position to fire upon the 
Carignan-Sedan railroad and the junctions 
at Longuyon and Conflans. By the evening 
of the 4th our troops had reached La Neu- 
ville, opposite Stenay, and had swept through 
the great Féret de Dieulet, reaching the out- 
skirts of Beaumont, while on the left we were 
eight kilometers north of Boult-aux-Bois. 

The following day the advance continued 
toward Sedan with increasing swiftness. The 
3d Corps, turning eastward, crossed the 
Meuse in a brilliant operation by the 5th Di- 
vision, driving the enemy from the heights 
of Dun-sur-Meuse and forcing a general 
withdrawal from the strong positions he had 
so long held on the hills north of Verdun. 


APPEALS FOR ARMISTICE 


By the 7th the right of the 3d Corps had 
exploited its river crossing to a distance of 
ten kilometers east of the Meuse, completely 
ejecting the enemy from the wooded heights 
and driving him out into the swampy plain 
of the Woevre; the 5th and ist Corps had 
reached the line of the Meuse River along 
their respective fronts and the left of the 
latter corps held the heights dominating Se- 
dan, the strategical goal of the Meuse- 
Argonne operation, forty-one kilometers 
from our point of departure on Nov. 1. We 
had cut the enemy’s main line of communi- 
cations. Recognizing that nothing but a ces- 
sation of hostilities could save his armies 
from complete disaster, he appealed for an 
immediate armistice on Nov. 6. 
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Meanwhile general plans had been prepared 
for the further employment of American 
forces in an advance between the Meuse and 
the Moselle, to be directed toward Longwy 
by the First Army, while the Second Army 
was to assume the offensive toward the 
Briey Iron Basin. Orders directing the pre- 
paratory local operations involved in this en- 
terprise were issued on Nov. ‘5. 

Between the 7th and 10th of November the 
38d Corps continued its advance eastward to 
Remoiville, while the 17th French Corps, on 
its right, with the 79th, 26th, and 8ist Amer- 
ican Divisions, and two French divisions, 
drove the enemy from his final foothold on 
the heghts east of the Meuse. At 9 P. M. on 
Nov. 9 appropriate orders were sent to the 
First and Second Armies in accordance with 
the following telegram from Marshal Foch 
to the commander of each of the allied 
armies: 

‘‘The enemy, disorganized by our repeated 
attacks, retreats along the entire front. 

“It is important to co-ordinate and expe- 
dite our movements. 

‘‘T appeal to the energy and the initiative 
of the Commanders in Chief and of their 
armies to make decisive the results ob- 
tained.”’ 


NOV. II, 1918 


In consequence of the foregoing instruc- 
tions our Second Army pressed the enemy 
along its entire front. On the night of the 
10th-11th and the morning of the 11th the 5th 
Corps, in the First Army, forced a crossing 
of the Meuse east of Beaumont and gained 
the commanding heights within the re- 
entrant of the river, thus completing our 
control of the Meuse River line. At 6 A. M. 
on the 1ith notification was received from 
Marshal Foch’s headquarters that the armi- 
stice had been signed and that hostilities 
would cease at 11 A. M. Preparatory meas- 
ures had already been taken to insure the 


prompt transmission to the troops of the an- 
nouncement of an armistice. However, the 
advance east of Beaumount on the morning 
of the 11th had been so rapid and communi- 
cation across the river was so difficult that 
there was some fighting on isolated portions 
of that front after 11 A. M. 


GREAT ODDS OVERCOME 


Between Sept. 26 and Nov. 11, twenty-two 
American and four French divisions, on the 
front extending from southeast of Verdun 
to the Argonne Forest, had engaged and de- 
cisively beaten forty-seven different German 
divisions, representing 25 per cent. of the 
enemy’s entire divisional strength on the 
western front. Of these enemy divisions, 
twenty had been drawn from the French 
front and one from the British front. Of the 
twenty-two American divisions, twelve had, 
at different times during this period, been 
engaged on fronts other than our own. The 
First Army suffered a loss of about 117,000 
in killed and wounded. It captured 26,000 
prisoners, 847 cannon, 3,000 machine guns, 
and large quantities of material. 


The dispositions which the enemy made to 
meet the Meuse-Argonne offensive, both im- 
mediately before the opening of the attack 
and during the battle, demonstrated the im- 
portance which he ascribed to this section of 
the front and the extreme measures he was 
forced to take in its defense. From the mo- 
ment the American offensive began until the 
armistice his defense was desperate and the 
flow of his divisions to our front was con- 
tinuous. 


[THIS COMPLETES THE REPORT OF THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE First ARMY. GENERAL PERSHING 
THEN TAKES UP THE SECOND AMERICAN ARMY 
AND THE OTHER BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE IN 
THE CONCLUDING HALF OF HIS REPORT. THIS 
WILL BE PRINTED IN FEBRUARY CURRENT HISTORY 
MaAGAZINE.—THE EDITOR. ] 


Work of American Mine Sweepers 


Removing the North Sea Barrage 


E United States Navy’s mine-sweep- 

ing fleet was reviewed by Secretary 

Daniels Nov. 24, 1919, in the Hudson 
River. Fifty-nine vessels were in the re- 
view, and later in the day 1,500 enlisted 
men of the crews were entertained at 
luncheon in the Hotel Astor by the 
Knights of Columbus. The last great 
task of this unique fleet had been that 
of taking up more than 50,000 mines in 
an area of 250 square miles in the North 
Sea. 


Lieutenant Dudley A. Nichols, U. S. 
N. R. F., in describing the methods em- 
ployed in this dangerous work explained 
that an elementary form of sweep might 
consist merely of a heavy steel cable 
having each of its ends made fast to a 
tug, so that with the two tugs steaming 
abreast of each other this cable would 
catch the mooring ropes of any mines 
within the area between them. ‘Then the 
mines would be dragged along and in all 
probability the mooring ropes would 
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finally part, allowing the buoyant mines 
to float to the surface. 

To sweep a considerable area, however, 
he stated, the sweeping tugs must pro- 
ceed with all possible speed, and as soon 
as this is done the horizontal water 
pressure against the cable lifts it to the 
surface, with the result that the mines 
are passed over. To overcome this the 
kite principle was adopted, but the kite 
was made to dive instead of fly. The 
water pressure on a mine-sweeping kite 
causes it to dive just as the wind pres- 
sure on an ordinary box kite lifts it up 
high into the air. 

A huge steel kite weighing 1,800 
pounds was towed by each sweeper to at- 
tain the level of the deepest mines in the 
North Sea barrage, which were laid at 
the maximum depth to which a modern 
submarine dare submerge. 

Just as lengthening the string to an 
ordinary kite will cause it to rise, length- 
ening the cable by which the water kite 
is towed causes it to dive deeper; and 
it is by this simple means that the mine 
sweepers are enabled to cut off mines at 
any desired depth. These vessels always 
work in pairs, the sweep for each pair 
comprising a kite towed by a wire rope 
from each ship and a steel cable stretched 
between the two kites. The wire rope is 
called the kite wire, while the steel cable 
takes the name of sweep wire. 

During the war, when mine sweepers 
were called upon to sweep mines on a 
scale never known before, it was found 
that an ordinary steel cable would not 
cut the mine mooring ropes as quickly as 
desired. To meet the demand for a bet- 
ter cable, saw-toothed wire, which acts 
like a huge flexible file and cuts the 
mine moorings a few seconds after con- 
tact, was developed. This wire was used 
solely in the operations in the North 
Sea. 

The actual plan followed in the North 


Sea was explained by Lieutenant Nichols 
as follows: In each pair one ship would 
slow down slightly while her mate came 
alongside until they were running abreast 
about fifty feet apart. A handline was 
heaved across the gap between them, the 
end of the sweep wire hauled over and 
shackled to its other half, and as they 
diverged the wire was rapidly paid out. 
The kites were launched with a great 
splash, and the sweepers wheeled into 
the lines of mines, maintaining a con- 
stant separation of four or five hundred 
yards. 

It was at this moment that pandemo- 
nium would begin. Mines exploded in 
the sweep ahead, astern, on the beam, 
and everywhere except directly under- 
neath. The sea suddenly would become 
a Pandora’s box, teeming with evil spirits 
of noise and demolition. 

It is inconceivable that any ships can 
endure such tremendous shocks without 
sustaining serious damage. So severe is 
the shock from a deep-level mine a 
hundred yards distant that it is as if 
a prodigious blow has been suddenly 
struck on the ship’s keel by a colossal 
hammer. 

A half mile astern of each pair of 
sweepers come a little sub-chaser whose 
duty it was to sink all mines which were 
cut off and floated to the surface. To 
accomplish this a half dozen men were 
kept busy firing service rifles. 

Thousands of fish were stunned or 
killed by the explosions, and the sub- 
chasers found time to pick up a deckload 
of these of a size, variety, and excellence 
to tempt an epicure. At night they gen- 
erously distributed this cargo of fresh 
food among the sweepers, and as a re- 
sult the sub-chasers came to be dubbed 
the “fishboats.” The seagulls quickly 
discovered this unlimited source of deli- 
cate food, and became fast friends and 
followers of the mine sweepers. 
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ney of twenty-four hours—through 

the new Republic of Jugoslavia; in 

a train dragged by an engine which 
staggered and panted along with a lack 
of fuel, and stopped abruptly, with 
frightful jerks, in desolate places with 
distant views of rain-swept hills. 

There was no food in the train, nor 
time to get it, if any were there in way- 
side stations. The carriages were crowd- 
ed, and men, women, and children were 
packed in the corridors all through a 
night and day. The babies screamed, and 
their mothers could not feed them. * * * 
I wondered why all these people were 
coming to Vienna. I wonder still, for 
Vienna has no room for them, no food for 
them, no fuel, no trade, no money, and 
no hope for any of them. 

There are two and a half million peo- 
ple in Vienna, out of a population of six 
million in the republic, to which Austria 
has now been reduced. More are crowd- 
ing into the city every day, and not leav- 
ing—by reason of some strange freak of 
social psychology, at which I can only 
guess—a desire for a mad kind of 
gayety in their world of ruin, a herding 
together of doomed people, the old spirit 
which in times of plague made men 
“eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die.” 


CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT 


On my first night in Vienna an enor- 
mous gloom seemed to encompass me 
when I went out into the streets—those 
streets which I remember so full of light 
and gayety and music before the war. 
Only a few lights glimmered. The great 
arc lamps were not burning. At 6 o’clock 
all the shops were shut. Not many peo- 
ple were about in the darkness. Truly, I 
thought, I have come to a city of tragedy. 

Now, after other nights, I know that 
this is a city of tragedy, more tragic 


I CAME by train to Vienna—a jour- 


than any city I know in the world after 
the years of war, filled with masses of 
people who exist in semi-starvation, on 
the verge of absolute starvation, and 
with children fed by the charity of people 
who were their enemies in war, yet not 
fed enough in spite of an organization of 
relief—American and British—wonder- 
fully administered and enormous in its 
scope. 

I have seen the valour of men and wo- 
men striving ceaselessly to cope with the 
vast sum of misery seething around them 
in this City of Vienna, but not doing 
much more, as they acknowledge, than 
touching the surface of the morass, by a 
temporary relief which does not cure the 
spreading and deep-rooted evil of 
hunger and disease. 

The American Relief Committee pro- 
vided 20 million meals to the starving 
children of Austria between May 16 and 
Sept. 30, 1919. That is an astounding 
achievement 

The British Mission, working with less 
funds, but with quiet and persistent en- 
deavor to postpone the justice of “ rep- 
aration” to the immediate needs of a 
stricken people, have helped in the way 
of transport and supplies to give a 
chance of life to a population which 
otherwise would die. 

But beyond all these efforts, over- 
powering them, is the state of Austria 
after the war, entirely isolated, hemmed 
in by unfriendly neighbors, deprived of 
natural wealth, without industries in her 
great capital, and ruined so utterly that 
her Treasury notes are hardly better 
than waste paper. 


PALACE A SOUP KITCHEN 


The palace of the Belvedere belonged 
to the Archduke Franz Ferdinand—he 
who was murdered at Serajevo, where 
the spark lit the powder magazine which 
spread flame and fury through Europe 
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on a day of August in 1914. Now itisa 
soup kitchen for starving children fed by 
American relief; and when I went there 
1,100 of those little ones were having 
their first meal of the day—the only 
meal for most of them—and saying 
“Gruss Gott” before they dipped their 
spoons. 

The broad boulevards of Vienna are 
still thronged by people with their heads 
bent today against the driving blizzard 
of snow. The cafés and restaurants are 
crowded with people who come for 
warmth, light, music and smuggled food, 
for which they pay great prices. Many 
of these people are foreigners—Czechs 
and Slovaks, and Croats, and Serbians, 
and Italians—who come like vultures to 
feed on the corpse of Austrian finance, 
changing their own money into four, five 
or ten times the number of Austrian 
kronen. 

Others are Viennese profiteers who 
gathered much bulk of paper money 
while the old empire was dying, and now 
are eating it up in a prodigal way, 
shrugging their shoulders at the future 
while they fill their stomachs. 

Others are middle-class folk who, after 
a breakfast of corn coffee and black 
bread, a midday meal of cabbage soup, 
and a dinner of boiled cabbage, and other 
green stuff, come hungry into the gilded 
rooms of these restaurants to linger over 
a cup of coffee with a glass of water, 
while they listen for hours to light 
music, and under the glitter of the chan- 
deliers get a little warmth for their 
bodies and souls. 

Outside, in the thickly populated dis- 
tricts beyond the boulevards, in small 
middle-class homes and workmen’s tene- 
ments, there is no kind of pretense at 
gayety, no “camouflage” of misery. 
There is poverty, naked and cold. There 
is hunger which is just less than starva- 
tion, and disease just this side of death, 
and the certain knowledge that, unless 
“ something happens” quickly, they will 
be in the hands of Famine, which has 
been staved off, so far, week by week, 
by foreign relief, a hand-to-mouth supply 
of Government stocks—on a day last 
month they had only five days’ supply 
ahead—and by a desperate system of 
small smuggling. 





MISERY BEYOND WORDS 


Before I came to Vienna I had read 
horrible things about the conditions of 
the city, and believed they might be ex- 
aggerated by philanthropic, humani- 
tarian people, anxious to arouse emotion 
for the sake of their funds. Now, I know 
by personal investigation that, so far 
from exaggerating, it is impossible to 
convey to the outside world anything 
like the extent and depth of misery into 
which the Viennese have fallen. 


It is impossible for me after all my in- 
vestigations—and I have been diligent— 
to know how these people of Vienna are 
able to live. Frankly, I cannot under- 
stand how, in such conditions, they keep 
body and soul together. 

Look at a few simple, appalling facts, 
as I have found them. 

There are 100,000 men out of work in 
Vienna at the present time, drawing: 
from 5 to 15 kronen (5 to 15 cents of 
our money, according to the present rate 
of exchange). 

There are 6,000 homeless families. 

There are 2,500,000 people, of whom 
2,000,000 at least live without meat, but- 
ter, milk, or any kind of fat. 


Eighty-three per cent. of the children 
suffer from rickets, so badly bulbous- 
headed that many are deformed; and 

No children over one year of age get 
any allowance of milk. Children under 
one year of age are allowed one litre of 
milk per day; but, as a rule, do not get 
more than half a litre. 

The bread ration for each person is 
two pounds a week. No potatoes can be 
obtained by the great mass of people, 
and those who get them smuggle them. 

In a cold climate (with snow already 
in the streets of Vienna, Nov. 8, 1919) 
the people are miserably clad in cotton 
clothes, and many children are bare- 
legged, so that one sees them shivering 
in the streets, blue to the lips with cold. 
There is no coal for factories or dwell- 
ing houses. 

The middle classes are worse off than 
the artisan class, so that whereas the 
mechanic gets 300 kronen a week, the 
professor, teacher, clerk, journalist and 
small professional man gets no more 
than 150 to 250 kronen a week. These 
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figures do not mean much until one 
knows the purchasing power of the 
kronen. Then they mean black poverty, 
daily hunger, hopelessness. 


EMACIATED BABIES 


I spoke today to a medical officer in 
charge of an infant welfare centre. He 
had been showing me the emaciated con- 
dition of the babies brought in by half- 
starved mothers, who were buying tins 
of condensed milk and cocoa supplied at 
a cheap rate by the Society of Friends, 
who are doing very noble work in Vienna. 


He pointed out the babies suffering 
from eczema, rickets, scrofula, and then 
suddenly he began to tell me about his 
own conditions of life. 


I earn 300 kronen a week [he said], and 
I have to keep up the appearance of a 
gentleman. To get this old suit of mine 
turned cost 600 kronen. A new suit is be- 
yond my means altogether. It costs 2,000 
kronen. A shirt costs 120 kronen, a pair 
of boots 400. I cannot afford to buy meat 
at 14 kronen for a veal cutlet or 16 kronen 
for a pork chop. I never eat meat. Po- 
tatoes are beyond my means at 7 kronen 
for two pounds. I live mainly on cabbage 
soup and bread. Is it any wonder that 
our young men and women are develop- 
ing turberculous disease in a frightful 
way and that the vitality of the people 
is being sapped so that they have no 
strength to work? 


TERRIBLE NEED OF COAL 


Coal is the supreme need—coal for 
cooking, coal for heating—and there is 
so little for the wards that the children 
have to be crowded together in rooms 
that can be heated only for two hours a 
day, and by this crowding do not get a 
proper chance of health. 


Even with money they cannot get it. 
Transport fails. The trains themselves 
have no fuel; and the enemies of Austria 
—in Czechoslovakia—hold up trucks of 
coal labeled for Vienna, bought and paid 
for, and hinder them from passing. 


I am writing of Austria, but beyond 
are Hungary and Russia, a vast Slav 
race, developing not only typhus and tu- 
berculosis, but morbid passions and 
philosophies of despair. 

Western Europe, “ victors ” of war, but 
with unhealed wounds, commercial ruin, 
and an after-war psychology suspectible 
to infectious ideas, had better take warn- 


ing while there is time, before they, too, 
sicken of the fever. 


The problems of Eastern Europe are 
hideously complicated and beyond settle- 
ment by statesmen bigger than those 
who made this muddle of misery. There 
are natural forces at work which can 
hardly be controlled—the surgings of 
many races, whose instincts of national- 
ity are being exploited by political lead- 
ers for their own ends. 

The people of Vienna are not without 
friends who, for humanity’s sake, are de- 
voting themselves to the relief of all this 
suffering. They are friends who were 
once counted as their enemies. 

Since I have been in this city I have 
come in touch with the members of our 
own British mission, under Sir William 
Goode, which has done most admirable 
work by facilitating the transport of 
foodstuffs in Austria, Hungary, Serbia 
and other distressed countries by supply- 
ing large stocks of food at cost price to 
the Governments of these States, and by 
supporting the work of relief agencies. 

I have also seen the work of the Amer- 
ican Relief Committee, which is magnifi- 
cently organized and of enormous help, 
and I have been in touch with the Society 
of Friends, and seen the devotion, the 
courage and the ability with which Dr. 
Hilda Clarke and her assistants are se- 
curing milk and food for poor mothers 
and babies. 

All that is splendid as philianthropy, 
but the scale of the work that these peo- 
ple are doing is in itself a revelation of 
the mass of misery surrounding and 
overwhelming their efforts, and of the 
doom of a people which can be postponed 
a little, but not averted, by this charity. 


The American Child-Relief Committee, 
directed by a young naval Lieutenant 
named Stockton, with three other col- 
leagues—all fine men—is enormous in 
its scope and enterprise. It has estab- 
lished feeding centres and distributing 
centres in Vienna and outside districts 
for starving children between the ages of 
five and fifteen. In Vienna it is feeding 
100,000 children, and another 100,000 in 
other parts. It has already supplied 20,- 
000,000 meals to these hungry mouths of 
Austria. That is wonderful, and I have 
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seen few things more touching than the 
battalions of little ones who come for 
their midday dinner in the American cen- 
tres. 

There is the gratitude of dumb animals 
in their eyes for this gift of food, and 
they eat silently and earnestly as they 
sit together on the long wooden benches. 
But there are many thousands of chil- 
dren—I suppose 100,000 in Vienna— 
who do not get these meals. 


“A LIMBLESS TRUNK” 


All this charitable work is but a sop 
given to half-starved multitudes, while 
their state becomes more desperate, and 
their chances of recovery more unlikely. 
Vienna, to recover, needs coal for her 
factories, so that the people may work 
and produce manufactured articles in ex- 
change for food. With her money fading 


~ 


away to nothing in purchase power, she 
can buy neither coal nor raw material. 

In any case, there can be no recovery 
in a city of 2,500,000 people isolated from 
all the natural resources and flow of 
wealth which created so great a capital. 
“A man who has had his legs cut off can- 
not walk,” I was told by an Austrian 
man of letters. “ We have had our legs 
cut off. We are but a limbless trunk.” 

Charity is good and kind. But Vienna 
asks for more than charity. She asks for 
a broad scheme of rescue by the great 
powers of Europe willing to give her long 
credit for money and raw material, so 
that she may-regain some kind of vital- 
ity. 

Before this I have never seen a city 
that was hopeless—and it is not good to 
see, unless we are those who lick our 
lips because vengeance is sweet. 


Austria’s Hunger Crisis 


The Nation’s Dangerous Plight 


N Austria the food and coal shortage 
was reported as remaining so ex- 
tremely grave that only a large 

measure of assistance from America dur- 
ing the Winter could save hundreds of 
thousands from death. In order to con- 
serve the scant coal supply in Vienna the 
City Government adopted the novel ex: 
pedient of changing the age-old midday 
meal hour. Instead of dinner at noon, 


families in even-numbered houses were 


required to dine at 11:30 and those in 
odd-numbered houses at 12:30. Thus ex- 
cessive pressure was avoided in the 
power plants, since at this season of the 
year midday lighting was necessary in 
the majority of dark houses. A large 
increase of burglaries and street hold- 
ups, together with shop-window smash- 
ing, was remarked as being entered on 
the police blotters, due to the dim light- 
ing of the streets. 

Serious bread riots broke out at Inns- 
bruck. Hungry mobs of men, women, 
and children attacked the warehouses, 
hotels, restaurants, and shops, plunder- 
‘ing and destroying. Italian carabineers 


protected the banks and Government 
granaries. 

At the invitation of the Supreme Coun- 
cli in Paris Dr. Karl Renner, Austrian 
Chancellor, arrived in that capital on 
Dec. 11 to plead his country’s dangerous 
plight. In an interview granted to The 
Associated Press, Dr. Renner said: 


When I left Vienna we had only 9,000 
tons of flour for six and three-quarter 
millions of people—a supply for six days 
only. Children are dying of hunger and 
cold, and 85 per cent. of those between 9 
months and 3 years of age are suffering 
with rickets. The loss of weight on the 
part of nursing mothers is serious, result- 
ing in the diminution of the nursing ca- 
pacity. 


Turning to the desperate condition of 
Austrian finance, Dr. Renner said: 


We are now paying thirty prices for 
everything we buy. That is to say, the 
crown has depreciated to one-thirtieth of 
its normal value. At the same time we 
have exhausted our resources in securi- 
ties, and we have nothing left but the 
resources, which, according to Article 197 
of the Treaty of St. Germain, are mort- 
gaged to the Allies for payment of repa- 
rations. * * * 

I cannot leave Paris empty-handed. I 
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must go back with the assurance that 
my people will be fed, or else I must re- 
sign. It is a question of time. Austria 
may be likened to a sick man who is not 
permitted to call in a single physician, 
but is obliged to depend upon five acting 
together. One alone might arrive in time, 
but will all five be able to get together 
and apply the proper remedy before the 
patient succumbs? Whether Vienna has 
bread for Christmas depends upon the 
answer to the request made to Italy for 
the urgent shipment for all she can spare. 
Whether the whole of Austria is faced by 
famine by the middle of January depends 
upon quick action by the allied and as- 
sociated powers. 


RELIEF MEASURES ADOPTED 


At a meeting of the Supreme Council 
at Paris, after Chancellor Renner had 
again explained the food situation, it was 
decided, on Dec. 16, to allow Austria a 
credit of $70,000,000 for food, the relief 
to be furnished at the rate of $9,500,000 
monthly. It was agreed that the loan 
would be guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, unless the United 
States assumed the loan. Ambassador 
Wallace, who was present when the plan 
was agreed upon was unable to enter 
into any undertaking for the United 
States without instructions from his Gov- 
ernment, but he cabled to Washington 
setting forth urgently the need of taking 
measures in Austria’s behalf. 

Dr. Renner received a letter from the 
Supreme Council signed by Premier 
Clemenceau, confirming a decision of the 
Supreme Council to maintain integrally 
the territory of the Republic of Austria 
as defined in the treaty of St. Germain. 

The letter referred to the movements 


tending toward the separation from the 
Republic of Vorarlberg, Salzburg, Tyrol, 
and Western Hungary, and declared the 
success of such movements in any of 
these territories would involve complete 
disintegration of Austria and destroy the 
equilibrium of Central Europe. 


FEEDING CENTRAL EUROPE 


Herbert Hoover, Food Commissioner, 
announced Dec. 17 that unless the United 
States gave credit for breadstuffs to 
Finland, Poland, Austria, and other na- 
tions in Central Europe, millions of peo- 
ple would starve. He advised that Con- 
gress allow the grain corporation to con- 
trol the advance of wheat and flour on 
credit to the countries now in dire dis- 
tress. Mr. Hoover said: 


There can be no question that some 
15,000,000 or 20,000,000 people in the 
larger cities of Finland, Poland, Austria, 
and other portions of Central Europe, out- 
side Germany, are facing. starvation 
unless some quick means can be discov- 
ered for their assistance. The bread ra- 
tion in Vienna has already been reduced 
to three ounces per day and bread is 60 
per cent. of the people’s food. 


We have in the United States a great 
surplus of wheat and flour in the hands 
of the Government Grain Corporation over 
and above our own possibility of con- 
sumption. This surplus of wheat and 
flour, in the ordinary course, would be 
sold to foreign countries for cash. The 
particular peoples mentioned above, ow- 
ing to their economic situation, are totally 
unable to find cash. The question there- 
fore arises as to whether we should not 
devise some method by which they may 
purchase on credit a certain amount of 
this surplus that will otherwise go solely 
to cash purchasers. 


Hungary Under New Government 
Recognized by the Allies 


E disturbed political situation in 

Hungary was somewhat relieved on 

Nov. 23 by the formation of a new 
Cabinet under the Christian Socialist, 
Carl Hussar, which included represent- 
atives of all parties. The former Pre- 
mier, Stephen Friedrich, accepted the 
position of War Secretary. The other 
members of the Cabinet were: 


Minister of the Interior—M. BENICZKY. 


Minister of Public Instruction — STEFAN 
HALLER. 


Minister of Agriculture—JULIUS RUBINEK. 
Minister of Commerce—FRANZ HEINRICH. 


Socialist Minister of Public Safety—KARL 
PAYER. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs—COUNT SOM- 
ZICH. 


Minister of Justice—DR. PARIZY. 
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Minister of National 
BLEYER. 

Minister of War—STEPHEN FRIEDRICH. 

Minister of Finance—M. KORANYI. 

Minister of Supplies—STEFAN SZABO. 

Minister of Small Farmers — M. SOKO- 
SPATKA, 


Minorities — JACOB 


Upon announcement of this change of 
Government Sir George Clerk, the allied 
representative at Budapest, sent a note 
to M. Hussar, stating that the Allies 
were prepared to recognize the Cabinet 
as a Provisional Government with which 
the Supreme Council could negotiate un- 
til elections were held. Previously, it 
was reported, Sir George had informed 
the Premier that recognition of the Gov- 
ernment depended on these conditions: 


First, that elections be held without de- 
lay; second, that order be maintained; 
third, that the provisional borders of Hun- 
gary be respected; fourth, that legal 
equality be granted all citizens; fifth, 
liberty of the press and public opinion; 
sixth, free democratic elections, properly 
safeguarded. 


The formation of the Hussar Coalition 
Cabinet seemed to have been the outcome 
of Sir George Clerk’s successful efforts 
earlier in the month in bringing into a 
conference such political leaders as Ad- 
miral Horthy, commander of the Hun- 
garian National Army, and MM. Lovas- 
sy, Szabo, Vazonyi and Garami, repre- 
senting respectively the National Land 
Party, the Peasant Party, the National 
Democratic Party and the Social Demo- 
crats. 

The trial of Communists at Budapest 
charged with crimes during the Bela 
Kun dictatorship began on Nov. 24. 
Cserny, commander of the “ Lenin Boys,” 
was the first to be placed on trial out of 
16,000 accused. He denied many charges 
of executions, and gave instances in 
which, he declared, Bela Kun had given 


explicit orders for murders. Before the 
court on the 28th a man named Szteny- 
kowski, one of seventeen charged with 
the murder of Count Stephen Tisza in 
November, 1918, stated that Joseph 
Pogany, Minister of War in the Com- 
munist Government, had said to Count 
Tisza, “ You are the author of the world 
war, in which so many have bled to 
death.” According to Sztenykowski, 
Pogany then fired a shot at the Count, 
whereupon, the witness said, he and the 
others fired shots immediately. On Dec. 
7 M. Kovacs, the Judge who had been in- 
vestigating the facts concerning the mur- 
der of Count Tisza, committed suicide by 
jumping from a third-story window in 
the Court House. Judge Kovacs had been 
accused by the Extreme Socialists of 
suppressing evidence to show that for- 
mer Premier Friedrich had knowledge 
that the murder of Count Tisza was pur- 
posed. 

The sentencing of the Communists 
convicted of crimes during the Bela 
Kun dictatorship began on Dec. 12. Four- 
teen were sentenced to death by hanging, 
one to life imprisonment, and a large 
number to terms of various periods at 
hard labor. 

A Budapest message of Dec. 7 stated 
that Brig. Gen. Harry H. Bandholtz, 
American member of the Interallied Mili- 
tary Commission, had informed the 
Pester Lloyd that Hungary might rely 
on the Entente’s good-will in the Peace 
Treaty, and might expect material aid 
in restoring the economic situation. He 
added that the Entente was also firm in 
its intention to protect racial minorities, 
and that the United States would resume 
to the fullest extent the friendly rela- 
tions existing with Hungary before the 













































Poland’s Progress Toward Peace 





Paderewski’s Cabinet Resigns 


[PERIOD ENDED Dec. 15, 1919] 


OLAND, the strongest of the new re- 
P publics erected in the Baltic regions 

and Central Europe, has pursued her 
way of inner progress and outer defense 
against the forces of Bolshevism, despite 
many obstacles and some friction. Major 
Gen. Edgar Jadwin, a member of the 
American Mission sent to investigate re- 
ports of Polish excesses against the Jew- 
ish population, said on his return to the 
United States on Nov. 23: 


As good order is being maintained in 
Poland at present as in the United States. 
There is a good system of gendarmes. The 
crops are fair, and they say there is 
enough food to carry them through the 
Winter. The trouble lies in the distribu- 
tion of the food. 

It seems marvelous the way the Poles 
have set to work. In one year they have 
accomplished many important results. 
They are laying the foundations for a 
splendid school system, with elementary 
and high schools and universities. They 
are doing their best to settle the land 
problem, which formerly was very bad, 
being based on the Russian system. The 
Government has declared its intention of 
buying the surplus land and selling it to 
the people. 

I was impressed with the businesslike 
manner in which the Poles have gone 
about their affairs. What they accom- 
plished was done because they had the 
backing of the Peace Conference. The 
Poles need raw materials, credit, and 
goods to keep their armies over the Win- 
ter campaign. As an instance, in Lodz 
there was a factory with 132,000 spindles. 
The Germans carried off all the belts at- 
tached to the spindles. In a similar way 
other factories need supplies and machin- 
ery to replace that which has been stolen. 


ARMY HOLDS BOLSHEVIKI 


At the middle of November the Polish 
Army was the only anti-Bolshevist army 
still winning victories against the forces 
of the Soviet Government; all others 
had been checked by the energetic Red 
campaigns. The Polish counteroffen- 
sive between the Dvina and the Beresina 
at that time was going well, and the 
Poles had regained all the ground lost in 
the Bolshevist drive of some three weeks 
before. Only some fifty miles separated 





them from Denikin’s army after their 
Volhynian victories. These successes 
were not the result of a withdrawal of 
Bolshevist forces on the Polish front, 
for the Poles still continued as before 
to engage from eight to nine Bolshevist 
divisions, besides irregular troops. A 
furious Bolshevist offensive on the Bere- 
sina continued all the time, while Petro- 
grad was being threatened by the in- 
sufficiently supported advance of Gen- 
eral Yudenitch on the former Russian 
capital; had these Red forces been re- 
leased by Poland’s inactivity, the defeat 
of the Yudenitch army would have been 
far more crushing and disastrous than it 
actually proved. 


POLISH BOUNDARIES 

The question of Polish boundaries still 
continued to preoccupy the Polish public 
mind. The policy adopted by the Paris 
Peace Conference of refusing to discuss 
the eastern frontiers of Poland until 
Russia had been reconstituted left Po- 
land’s aspirations indefinitely deferred. 
The views of General Pilsudski looked 
toward an early settlement of the bound- 
ary question and the establishment of a 
provisional régime for those portions of 
Lithuania, White Russia, and Volhynia 
whose civilization was Polish, and which 
had been reclaimed from Bolshevism by 
the Poles. 


One solution of the East Galician prob- 
lem believed to be in harmony with allied 
desires was the formation of two auton- 
omous States to be set up beyond the 
Polish frontiers, and to be placed under 
a Polish protectorate for a period of 
twenty years, the Governors of each of 
these States to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of Poland, and the capitals to be 
fixed at Vilna and Lemberg (Lvov). M. 
Patek, the Polish Minister to Czechoslo- 
vakia, who was sent to Paris on Nov. 12 
to take the place of M. Paderewski as 
Polish delegate to the conference, was 
commissioned to propound a solution of 
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the Polish frontier question along these 
lines. 

Aggression of a Polish army in Lith- 
uania was reported by the American Bal- 
tic Commissioner, Commander Gade, 
after a visit to Kovno, the Lithuanian 
capital, in the first week of December. 
Commander Gade and the British Com- 
missioner, Colonel Tallents, had been 
there at the same time, and had found 
that the Polish Army had for several 
weeks been advancing into Lithuanian 
territory—in some places to a distance 
of thirty kilometers. The Poles also were 
continuing to hold Vilna, and were at- 
tempting to Polonize the town. A plot 
to overthrow the Lithuanian Government 
had resulted in the arrest and imprison- 
ment of sixty Polish leaders. This whole 
phase of the Polish situation was 
summed up by a correspondent in these 
words: 

A big Polish force is eating off its head 
with nothing legitimate to do, and the ef- 
fect in Lithuania is deplorable. On the 
one hand, refugees and peasants, dispos- 
sessed of their land, swell the ranks of the 
homeless, workless and discontented. On 
the other hand, there is a natural feeling 
throughout the country that the Allies 


permit, or at least wink at, the ill-treat- 
ment Lithuania is receiving. 


GERMAN EVACUATION 


As for the boundary relations with 
Germany, these are to be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the lines laid down in the 
Treaty of Versailles and in accordance 
with a German-Polish agreement regard- 
ing evacuation. This latter agreement 
was signed in Berlin on Oct. 24 by Major 
Michelis, Chief of the Army Peace Com- 
mission in the Ministry of Defense, for 
Germany, and by Major General Count 
Lamezan for Poland. Its main points, as 
given in the German press, are as fol- 
lows: 

The Polish advance is to begin only on 
the seventh day after the depositing in 
Paris of the protocol of the ratification 
of the Peace Treaty by the principal pow- 
ers. This day is to count as the first 
day of evacuation, from which the dates 
hereinafter given are to be recokoned. 

During the first three days a narrow 
strip south of the Schoensee-Culmsee- 
Bromberg-Nakel-Usch line will be occu- 
pied by the Poles; at noon of the second 


day Thorn will be evacuated by the Ger- 
mans. 


Between the fourth and seventh days 
the entire district to be ceded east of the 
Vistula will be occupied, Culm being oc- 
cupied on the sixth and Graudenz on the 
seventh. West of the Vistula, during the 
same period, Bromberg (on the fourth 
day), Nakel, Brotschin and Wirsitz, and 
the country to the north of it to the 
Culmsee line north of Zempelburg will be 
occupied. 

The eighth day is a general day of rest. 
From the ninth to the twelfth day the 
Germans will evacuate the territory to 
the following line: South of Dirschau- 
Prussian Stargard-Czersk-south of Tuchel- 
south of Konitz. 

From the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
day the district as far north as above 
Berent will be occupied by the Poles. 

From the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
day the rest of the territory to be ceded 
will be evacuated as far as the sea. The 
movement in the individual zones will be 
arranged through agreements between the 
local German and Polish commands. 


This agreement was made dependent 
upon the going into effect of the general 
treaty between Germany and Poland. 


PADEREWSKI’S RESIGNATION 


Administrative difficulties that had ac- 
cumulated in the pathway of the Pade- 
rewski Government forced a crisis on Dec. 
7, and, owing to lack of support, Premier 
Paderewski resigned after practically a 
year in power. After attempts of various 
party leaders to form another Ministry 
a Coalition Cabinet was announced on 
Dec. 15, with M. Skulski as Premier. The 
other members of the new Government 
were as follows: 

Minister of War—General IESNICWSKI. 

Minister of Finance—LADISLAS GRABSKI. 

Minister of Justice—-M. HEBDZYNSKI. 

Minister of Public Instruction — M. IOPU- 
SZANSKI. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry — AN- 
TONY OLSZEWSKI. 


Minister of Agriculture—FRANCIS BAR- 
DELL. 


Minister of Transportation—CASIMIR KOY- 
REE. 


Minister of Posts—M. TOLLOSZKO. 
Minister of Public Works—M. KENDZIOR. 
Minister of Food—STANISLAS SLIWINSKI. 
Minister of Labor—EDWARD OPOLOWSKI. 
Minister for the Former Prussian Province— 

LADISLAS SEYDA. 

During his occupancy of the Premier- 
ship M. Paderewski is declared to have 
shone more as a statesman and negotia- 
tor than as an administrator, this being 
especially apparent in his dealing with 
the Supreme Council in Paris. The time 
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had come, however, when Poland required 
men of strong administrative capacity 
to undertake the country’s reconstruction. 
Dissatisfaction existed in the country 
over the Government’s failure to make 
the progress expected of it, and strong 
hostility to it existed in the Diet. 


In a letter to Brig. Gen. Joseph Pil- 
sudski, Chief of State,- Paderewski ex- 
plained that this hostility, together with 
the loss of the support he had expected 
from some groups in the Diet, had made 
it impossible for him to form a strong 
Ministry. It is asserted that he-also lost 
influence in the country through his fail- 
ure to secure East Galicia for Poland. 
With his departure General Pilsudski 
was expected to become the leading spirit 
looking to Poland’s future. 


FREE CITY OF DANZIG 

The question of the free city of Dan- 
zig still caused Poland much apprehen- 
sion, in view of the arbitrary actions of 
the German Government of the city in 
stripping the place of all material, in- 
cluding ships, docks, &c., which, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Peace Treaty, 
should have been kept for equitable dis- 
tribution between Germany and Poland 
at the time when the League of Nations 
came into being. The proposal of an ad 
interim Government had been rejected 
by the Germans on the ground that it 
was unnecessary, and that the city could 
be taken over directly by the League of 
Nations from the hands of the German 
régime. A Polish delegation composed 
of seventeen members, including ten 
Germans and seven Poles, and repre- 
senting industrial and commercial cir- 
cles in Danzig, arrived in Warsaw in 
November. This delegation assured the 
Danzig Polish Society in Warsaw that 
the future free city desired to remain in 
close contact with Poland. 

Regarding Poland’s Baltic policy, it 
was announced from Kovno on Dec. 10 
that at Dorpat (Esthonia), where the 
delegates of the Baltic powers had as- 
sembled to discuss the question of an ex- 
change of prisoners with the Bolshevist 
Government, the Polish delegates, in 
common with the representatives of Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Ukraine, and 
White Russia, had declared themselves 


in favor of a military and political con- 
vention to defend their independence. 

In the United States an appeal for an 
American governmental loan for Poland, 
as well as for the other new nations in 
Central Europe, was made on Dec. 7 by 
John F. Smulski, President of the Polish 
National Committee of America, on the 
ground that Poland and the new sister 
republics had spent themselves in fight- 
ing the Bolshevist menace and Germany, 
had given all they had, were financially 
bankrupt, lacking in all raw materials, 
in fuel, clothing and food supplies, and 
that they should be helped materially 
without further delay to aid them to pre- 
serve the liberty which they had so 
dearly won. A similar plea was made in 
an address delivered by Herbert Hoover, 
the former Food Administrator, before 
the convention of the Poles of America 
held in Buffalo shortly before the middle 
of November. 


TREATMENT OF JEWS 


Henry Morgenthau, who headed Presi- 
dent Wilson’s special mission to investi- 
gate Poland’s treatment of the Jews, de- 
livered an address in New York on Dec. 
14 in which he said: 


We found that not as many murders 
had been committed in Poland as the 
Jews had unfortunately proclaimed, but 
the sight of many dead bodies and of 
hundreds of others being shipped away 
in cars was a justification of the feeling 
that all those who were deported had 
been killed. But the economic boycott 
is absolutely as fearful as it has been 
painted. While among the Turks I saw 
how they sent the Armenians out into 
the deserts with released criminals and 
had the latter kill them on the way. 
The Poles have a more refined, if you 
will, method. They thought they could 
strangulate the Jews by not dealing with 
them. They would do no business with 
them. Jewish railroad and Government 
employes were discharged. No officers 
in the army could be Jews. In designat- 
ing the professors for four universities 
they were organizing they had not a 
single Jew on the list. They impressed 
Jews into service regardless of age and 
made them do the hardest kind of work, 
and the old bearded Jews were afraid to 
go out alone in the dark, for fear that 
their beards would be torn or cut from 
their faces. 

The conditions in Poland are indescrib- 
able and cannot be appreciated unless 
actually seen. In Vilna we were told of 
the man who was tied to a horse and had 
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to run five or six kilometers around the 
city at a pace set by the soldier who was 
mounted on the animal. The poet Jaffe, 
a man of fine fibre and beautiful soul, 
was arrested, beaten, stripped of his 
clothing, thrown into a car with fifty 
others and allowed to go for three days 
without food or drink. A boy who had 
been buried alive with five others told 
how he had extricated himself at night. 

If American Jewry wants to cure the 
evils of Poland it must get at their roots. 
Sending 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 Jews to 
Palestine will do little good. The evil 
consists in allowing the Jews in a town 
to follow one or two pursuits. Where 
there are 5,000, perhaps 1,000 of them 
could make an honest living, but 5,000 
must cheat each other or starve. They 
must be given schools of instruction. 
They must change their mode of life. It 
will take a year’s intensive study to find 
out how to do it, but it would be a most 
creditable achievement for those Jews 
who have benefited by liberty in this 
country. 


Mr. Morgenthau stated that he had 
made a definite proposition to the Polish 
Government for financing Polish indus- 
tries by means of a $150,000,000 fund, 
one-third of which was to be subscribed 
by Poles, one-third by Americans, and 
one-third by England, Spain, and other 
countries. 


PROTEST OF SOCIALISTS 


The following appeal, entitled “ Down 
with the War!” was issued by the Su- 
preme Council of the Polish Social Demo- 
cratic Party. The Polish Socialists have 
about sixty Deputies in the National 
Assembly. 


The bloody war continues to rage; the 
number of dead and wounded is growing. 
Today, as the Polish troops continue to 


advance toward the east, as they are 
occupying non-Polish countries, as they 
have driven ahead to the Dvina and the 
Dnieper, the entire working class of 
Poland must raise its voice in protest and 
demand the ending of the bloody war. 

The bourgeoisie and its hirelings are 
agitating for the continuance of the war. 
For the Polish propertied classes it is a 
question of ruling as much territory as 
possible in the east in order to reconquer 
their lost estates, in order to take the 
land from the farmers and to create new 
privileges for themselves. At present the 
war in the east is a struggle toestrengthen 
the reaction in Poland, to delay the great 
social reforms, to defeat the working 
people, 

Our country needs rest. Hundreds of 
thousands of young men are being made 
unfamiliar with productive work through 
plying the trade of war. A whole park 
of railroad rolling stock, urgently needed 
for the bringing in of foodstuffs, is held 
at the disposition of the military. Thou- 
sands of factories are waiting for work. 
The Winter is approaching. Death through 
starvation menaces the Polish working 
class families. A catastrophe seems 
inevitable. Nevertheless, the bourgeoisie - 
is playing a wicked, wanton game. 

The justified demands of the workers 
are refused; outlawry prevails in the 
country villages; frauds, usury, extortion, 
and speculation are becoming widespread. 
So long as two-thirds of the State’s in- 
come are used for the war, unemployment, 
hunger and misery must prevail among 
the people. But the working people do 
not intend to be the servants of imperial- 
ism any longer. They understand that 
Poland is to be made the gendarme of 
BKurope, and against this the proletariat 
will revolt with all its power. The prole- 
tariat of all countries will rise against 
international imperialism. 

Away with the war! 

Long live the international solidarity of 
the proletariat! 


Reconstruction Days in Germany 


Pan German Tendencies 


[PERIOD ENDED Dec. 15, 1919] 


ONTINUED sessions at Berlin of the 
war-guilt investigating committee 
of the National Assembly furnished 

some scenes of international interest. 
Mainly the investigation revolved around 
unrestricted U-boat warfare and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s peace efforts. On Nov. 15 
the former Vice Chancellor, Dr. Karl 


Helfferich, was fined 300 marks for re- 
fusing to answer a question put by Inde- 
pendent Socialist Deputy Cohen. He 
protested he could not recognize Deputy 
Cohen from patriotic motives, since he 
charged the Deputy with having accepted 
funds from the Russian Bolshevist Am- 
bassador Joffe to produce a general in- 
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ternal collapse. After considerable re- 
crimination, in which Deputy Cohen de- 
nounced Dr. Helfferich as being not a 
witness but an accused person, the meet- 
ing was adjourned to find some means 
of forcing Dr. Helfferich to answer 
Cohen, or persuading Cohen to desist in 
his cross-examination of the refractory 
witness. On the following day it was 
remarked that an almost amusing polite- 
ness toned the attitude of those heckling 
the former Vice Chancellor. 

The session of Nov. 18 was made 
notable by the appearance of Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg and General 
Ludendorff before the committee. They 
drove to the Reichstag building through 
a bitterly cold Winter scene, which 
chilled the spirits of the Reactionaries 
and Spartacans who had _ threatened 
demonstrations. A number of Reaction- 
aries, however, had gained entrance to 
the building. They welcomed the two 
military leaders with shouts of “ Down 
with the republic! ” and cheers for the 
Kaiser and Hindenburg. 


In the chamber Hindenburg’s strong, 
almost square features were observed to 
be very pale, and he looked physically 
weaker, though more voluminous, in his 
black frock coat than in uniform. Luden- 
dorff, on the contrary, appeared sharper 
and leaner than when he was the war 
lord’s right hand. In response to the 
eight questions which he had previously 
consented to answer, Marshal Hinden- 
burg said: “I know with absolute cer- 
tainty that neither the people, the Kaiser 
nor the Government desired war, for the 
Government knew better than others Ger- 
many’s tremendously difficult position in 
a war against the Entente.” He added 
that Germany’s defensive strength was 
as unfavorable as possible from the 
start, “ but if there had been solid, united 
co-operation between army and homeland 
we could have attained victory. It was 
not the German Army nor its leaders,” 
he declared, “but the German political 
leaders, aided by the Socialists, who lost 
the war. But,” he added, on noticing 
Bethmann Hollweg’s agitation, “ the Gov- 
ernment meant very well and were all 
honorable men.” On his demand for the 
floor he vigorously asserted, “I and my 


faithful co-worker wanted peace, but an 
honorable peace. I resist emphatically 
charges to the contrary.” 


The testimony of General Ludendorff 
followed. One gathered from him that 
he thought William II. not only the all 
highest, but the all wisest, and that 
whatever the Kaiser did was for the 
benefit of the whole world, which, un- 
fortunately, could not accept it. When 
some of his opinions were ruled out Gen- 
eral Ludendorff grew excited. He de- 
nounced it as an infamous lie that he 
really directed German policy during the 
war. In a vigorous attack on Count von 
Bernstorff he charged the former Am- 
bassador to the United States with false- 
ly appraising and inadequately reporting 
the American situation at Wilhelm- 
strasse. “ Bernstorff and I,” he cried, 
“are two persons of wholly different 
temperaments. He is quite right if he 
assumes that I took an unsympathetic 
view of his work at Washington.” When 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff refused to 
give further testimony on that day, the 
session was suddenly adjourned indefi- 
nitely. 


Hindenburg’s return to Hanover after 
giving evidence before the Investigation 
Committee was reported to have been a 


triumphal journey. At Brunswick he 
was greeted by great cheering and sing- 
ing crowds. When he arrived at Han- 
over he was welcomed by a tremendous 
demonstration and the usual singing of 
“Deutschland iiber Alles.” Later, he 
addressed a deputation from the door of 
his residence. The Field Marshal said 
that his trip to Berlin had been inspiring, 
for he had discovered with great pleasure 
that the national spirit was rising again. 


On the evening of Nov. 23 General 
Ludendorff attended a memorial service 
at Potsdam Garrison Church, to which 
soldiers garrisoned at Potsdam marched 
or were brought in automobiles. He sat 
in the ex-Kaiser’s pew, and spoke on 
“ Militarism as a School for Moral Qual- 
ification of Successful Men.” When he 
got through speaking a soldier in uni- 
form rose and shouted: “ When the time 
comes, General, we will follow you 
again!” Thereupon the whole congrega- 
tion stood and sang “ Deutschland iiber 





Alles.” As Ludendorff left the church 
there were loud cheers for him and the 
ex-Kaiser. The episode was regarded as 
placing Ludendorff definitely among the 
Pan-German leaders. 

A Berlin correspondent of The New 
York Times wrote on Nov. 14 that he 
found among all classes in Germany a 
kind of sympathetic pity for the ex-Em- 
peror, which was frequently expressed 


in the term, “ Der arme Kaiser!”—“ The: 


poor Kaiser!” While this did not seem 
to imply any wish for his return as Em- 
peror or King, for in that respect he 
was regarded as erledigt—done with, 
disposed of once for all—but if he was 
to blame for the war, it was argued, 
others were equally guilty, and it was 
hoped he would not be brought to trial. 
Mereover, there was no doubt that large 
sections of the population regretted the 
days of the Hohenzollern splendor, con- 
trasting them with the sad state into 
which Germany had fallen. So “ Der 
arme Kaiser!” came with a sigh from 
many lips. This retrospective interest 
was further noticed by the correspondent 
in the display of picture-postcards of 
Wilhelm and his family in a shop in 
Friedrichstrasse. One of them repre- 
sented the Kaiser with his two elder 
sons looking out of a frame of oak 
leaves. Beneath crossed swords and other 
martial emblems ran the lines: 
Burschen heraus! 

Lasset es schallen von Haus zu Haus, 

Wenn es gilt fiir’s Vaterland 

Treu die Klingen dann zur Hand 

Und heraus mit mut’gem Sang, 

War’ es auch zum letzten Gang, 
Burschen heraus! 
TRANSLATION. 

Out Boys! 

From house to house re-echo the noise; 

When the Fatherland’s at stake, 

Faithful your blades in hand you take; 

Out—let your cheery song resound, 

Were it e’en for the final round— 

Out Boys! 

The correspondent added: “Both 
Kaiser and Crown Prince were ‘ out,’ 
indeed, in a sense very different from 
that intended by the writer of the verse. 
But would they remain out for good 
and all?” 


Berlin, on Dec. 3, extended a popular 
ovation to Field Marshal von Mackensen 
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on his return from captivity. The Noske 
Guard and troops of all arms waited at 
the station, together with several prom- 
inent Generals, including von Falken- 
heyn, Mackensen’s partner in the Ru- 
manian campaign. 


The same date was also marked by the 
presentation of a vast tax measure to the 
National Assembly by Mathias Erzber- 
ger, Minister of Finance. At the outset 
the Minister uttered a warning “ that 
the man who was still wrapped up in 
pre-war individualism would not find 
the tax assessments to his liking.” Herr 
Erzberger added that “ pre-war individ- 
ualism resulted in a badly distorted con- 
ception of property, overemphasized its 
privileges, never or rarely took into ac- 
count its duties and limitations.” The 
following scale indicated the Minister’s 
proposed high levy on large incomes: 

The first thousand marks of income are 

not assessed in the scale named in the in- 

come tax schedule. After that amount in- 
comes will be taxed 10 per cent. For the 
second thousand 1 per cent., that being 
the graded increase for every thousand 
up to 15,000 marks. Incomes in excess of 

500,000 marks must pay 60 per cent. The 

man who had a pre-war income of 100,- 

000 marks is expected now to turn over 

half that amount to the State. Local 

taxes are likely to consume an additional 

20,000. 

Though the German mark fell to the 
unprecedented value of only 2 cents in 
American money, German industries were 
reported as again expanding at remark- 
able speed. Herr Schmidt, Minister of 
Food and Economics, speaking in Berlin 
on Dec. 7, cited statistics to show that 
production in the mines, shipyards and 
general industries had reached a level 
approaching the pre-war basis. The only 
exceptions were those lacking raw mate- 
rials. The so-called German Dye Trust 
increased its capital to 1,000,000,000 
marks with a view to making a vigorous 
campaign for supremacy in the world 
markets. 

The trial of Lieutenant Marloh for the 
shooting of thirty-two members of the 
Marine Division last March, ending in 
his acquittal, attained wide notoriety. 
The execution had been ordered on the 
ground of discipline. According to a 
Berlin dispatch of Dec. 10, Lieutenant 
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Marloh had been coerced into signing 
three successive reports regarding the 
matter, each stronger than the other, at 
the time of the acquittal of Captain von 
Kessel, the right-hand man of Colonel 
Reinhardt; at the same time he had him- 
self admitted complete responsibility for 
the tragedy “for the sake of military 
honor.” After signing the third report, 
which Lieutenant Marloh now declared 
to be nonsense and untrue, he accepted 
5,000 marks from von Kessel and agreed 
to disappear for a time. The military 


conspirators hoped by these manoeuvres 
to head off the trial. When, however, it 
became a certainty, they even contemplat- 
ed stealing the papers in the case if 
Lieutenant Marloh could not be induced 
to disappear again. While the newspa- 
pers unanimously agreed that all the 
parties involved had some excuse for 
their actions in the incredible confusion 
of the period, they likewise agreed that 
the case must not be allowed to rest with 
Marloh’s acquittal, but the real culprits 
must be brought to trial. 


Failure of Germany’s Baltic Raid 


Troops Driven Home by Letts 


[PERIOD ENDED Dec. 15, 1919] 


OMPLETE collapse and defeat of the 
German forces in the Baltic States 
marked the closing weeks of No- 

vember. Before telling the story of the 
month’s events it may be well to explain 
the whole obscure situation. A Reval 
correspondent of The London Morning 
Post, writing under date of Nov. 5, 
illuminated the subject in an article 
which may be summarized as follows: 
There are three former Russian prov- 
inces that desire independence—Esthonia, 
Lithuania and Latvia-Courland. All three 
until less than a year ago were completely 
dominated by the so-called Baltic Barons, 
who owned the greater portion of all the 
land in Esthonia and Latvia-Courland, 
and a high percentage of it in Lithuania. 
These Barons were of absolute Germanic 
blood. After the Russian collapse their 
sons in great numbers went into the Ger- 
man Army. Their treatment of their 
peasants was after the order of the six- 
teenth century. Every one of them was 
an anachronism as a landed proprietor. 
Politically their importance lay in being 
the liaison between Berlin and what was 
St. Petersburg, promoting German influ- 
ence in Russian affairs, to a large extent 
shaping Russian policy and consistently 
upholding reactionary and imperialistic 
principles. Such were the Baltic Barons 
until the Russian collapse—Russian citi- 
zens aiding every devious German design 


—and then, less than a year ago, the peas- 
ants of these Barons rose up, seized the 
land, and evicted the former owners, who 
in most instances fled to Berlin. 

Much of the unsettled condition in the 
Baltic States is due to the efforts of the 
Barons to recover their lost possessions. 
Under the leadership of a former Rus- 
sian officer named Bermondt they 
created a rather formidable army, num- 
bering about 50,000 men. Nominally, the 
purpose of this army was to capture 
Petrograd from the Bolsheviki. Actually, 
the scheme—very thinly disguised—is to 
subjugate the Baltic States and restore 
the Barons in their land ownership. This 
army, in conjunction with von der Goltz’s 
army, set out to capture Riga, Bermondt 
alleging that he desired a base from 
which to conduct operations against 
Petrograd. Though von der Goltz was 
nominally superseded by one of his lieu- 
tenants, General Eberhardt, the purpose 
of both forces remained unchanged. 

Bermondt had served with distinction 
as a Russian officer through the Russo- 
Japanese war. In the beginning of the 
world war he was in the Russian Army. 
When the Bolshevist revolution came in 
1917 he was arrested and imprisoned by 
the Bolsheviki in Kiev. Through German 
influences he was released and went to 
Berlin, where, as a professional soldier, 
he was hired by the Baltic Barons. His 
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army consists partly of mercenaries re- 
cruited in Germany, partly of Russians 
who had been prisoners of war, partly 
of deluded Russian patriots and loyalists 
and partly of Russians who had been in 
Poland and were sent by the Poles to 
join Yudenitch, but were intercepted by 
Bermondt and impressed into his army. 
There were two currents in the Ber- 
mondt army. One group of officers and 
men honestly believed that they were 
eventually to march on Petrograd and 
relieve the city from Bolshevist control; 
these are the loyal Russians. The other 
group are the pure Germans, whose 
interest is in maintaining German domi- 
nation in the Baltic States—that is, in 
so far as mercenaries may be said to 
have a patriotic interest of any kind. 


GERMANY’S OBJECT 7 


Von der Goltz’s troops were in part 
professional soldiers out of jobs; in part 
discouraged Germans seeking land settle- 
ments, in part adventurers on the watch 
for any haphazard turn of fortune. At 
first he invaded Lithuania. The Peace 
Conference told him to get out. The way 
he did it was to go down into the Suwalki 
pocket, where he began to harass the 
Poles. He was ordered from Suwalki 
and marched toward Riga. Until allied 
pressure on Berlin forced him to give 
way to a successor he continued to keep 
things stirred up, for unsettlement in the 
Baltic States is a part of German policy. 

By keeping the provinces in disorder 
Germany finds little difficulty in main- 
taining a comparatively free corridor 
through to Russia. This corridor, which 
passes up through Lithuania, she has 
been using for months, sending through 
emigrants to form “spheres of in- 
fluence,” and even engineers, to the num- 
ber of at least 300, to begin industrial 
reconstruction in Russia. Also, she has 
succeeded through a most elaborate sys- 
tem of agents in creating in Lithuania 
an anti-Polish feeling sufficiently strong 
to make any Polish-Lithuanian union or 
federation very unlikely. Thus the Ger- 
man desire to keep open a passage to 
Russia and the desire of the evicted 
Barons to recover their land are operat- 
ing to perpetuate turmoil in the Baltic 
States. 


Evacuation of the German Baltic 
troops, formerly under command of 
General von der Goltz, was well on its 
way under General von Eberhardt by 
the middle of November. Meanwhile, the 
brilliant military campaign led by the 
Lettish commander, Colonel Ballod, as 
a result of which the German-Russian 
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"WHERE GERMAN TROOPS WERE DRIVEN 
OUT OF LITHUANIA BY THE LETTS 


forces under Colonel Avalov-Bermondt 
were first thrown out of Riga, then 
driven back to their base at Mitau, and 
finally taken over by the successor of 
General von der Goltz, the German Gen- 
eral, Eberhardt, to be sent back to Ger- 
many, was made the occasion of joyous 
celebrations in Riga on Nov. 18, the an- 
niversary of the independence of Latvia, 
which, by an odd coincidence, fell vir- 
tually at the date of the Lettish victories. 
This Baltic city, as imposing as Stock- 
holm or Copenhagen, with its parks, its 
public buildings and private houses, 
whose population, since the war began, 
fell from 750,000 to 200,000, was wild 
with joy beneath its fluttering flags over 
its liberation from the German menace, 
against which it had virtually been fight- 
ing for over four years. 

The approach to Mitau on Nov. 21 was 
lit up by the blaze of farms fired by the 
fleeing enemy, which threw a red glare 
over the snow. In the immediate fore- 
ground the ancient castle of Mitau flared 
like the funeral pyre of German ambi- 
tions in the Baltic. The broad white 
causeway, barred with the shadows of 
high trees, was trodden hard and slip- 
pery by the advancing Lettish infantry, 
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whose weeks of bitter fighting against 
heavy odds had been crowned by this re- 
markable success. The German-Russians 
gave up Mitau without resistance, al- 
though the Lettish casualties had been 
heavy in the flanking operations, which 
had forced the evacuation early in the 
morning of the following day. Some 
were able to escape by rail; the re- 
mainder marched along the road leading 
directly south toward Shavli. 

Before their departure the Germans 
looted and burned. In the main street 
of Mitau there was not a single shop 
that was not smashed or robbed. Despite 
the bitter provocation, the Lettish troops 
behaved well, and their entry into the 
city was unaccompanied by reprisals. 
Colonel Tallents, commanding the British 
political mission to the Baltic, who was 
the first allied representative to enter 
the town, found the Lettish officers keep- 
ing excellent order. The inhabitants told 
the Lett commanders that they had been 
living through a reign of terror. The 


Bermondt forces had looted indiscrim- 
inately, and when a pretense of payment 


was offered, it was in worthless paper 
money which the Germans had printed 
in Berlin, and whose acceptance they 
compelled. 


EBERHARDT ASKS ARMISTICE 


In a reply formulated at this time to a 
request for an armistice from General 
von Eberhardt at Shavli—Avalov-Ber- 
mondt meanwhile had disappeared—the 
Letts asked pointedly whether Eberhardt 
called himself the German or “ West 
Russian ” commander, and whether the 
German Government admitted responsi- 
bility for his actions. «Regarding this 
point it was announced from Berlin on 
Nov. 23 that Minister of Defense Noske 
had refused a request by General von 
Eberhardt for help in equipment and 
money, and had also declined to give 
military assistance to liberate the rail- 
road, which the Letts had cut. Mean- 
while the German rout continued, with 
the Letts driving on. From Lithuania 
came news that the German commander 
and his staff, numbering sixty-five, had 
left Kovno for their own frontier. Thus 
the German-Baltic imbroglio was being 
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largely solved by the courage and te- 
nacity of the fighting Letts. 

A painful impression, however, was 
caused on the Letts by the receipt of a 
wireless from the newly arrived Inter- 
allied Commission, presided over by Gen- 
eral Niessel, instructing the Lettish 
Army to cease pursuit of the fleeing 
Germans, and implying that the Lett sol- 
diery were committing excesses against 
that portion of the Balt population rep- 
resenting Lettish citizens of German 
stock. These charges were indignantly 
denied by the Lettish Commander in 
Chief, Colonel Ballod, who declared that 
no executions had occurred without for- 
mal trial, and only in the case of espio- 
nage. The Lett entrance into Mitau, he 
said, had been effected only under strict 
orders to prevent pillage and killing. Re- 
garding the charge that the Letts made 
no prisoners, Colonel Ballod cited nu- 
merous cases of atrocious actions com- 
mitted by the Germans, which, he as- 
serted, were enough to justify any sol- 
diers in refusing to give quarter. One 
of these cases, which was authenticated 
by official reports and photographs, was 
that of the commander of the 2d Com- 
pany of the 8th Regiment, Lieutenant 
Fichtenberg, who: fell into the Germans’ 
hands. What the Germans did to him 
was described by the Lettish commander 
as follows: 

They tore out his eyes and cut off his 
tongue. Then they wrapped his body in 
barbed wire and lowered him by a rope 
over the Dvina bank into a hole which 
they had cut in the ice. He was immersed 
for a'time and then drawn out, lest death 
come too quickly, and let fall again, for 
there were three separate thicknesses of 
ice on the body when it was found. Can 
you imagine what would be the feelings 
of troops who had seen their dead like 
that? 

The American Children’s Relief Com- 
missioner, Captain Orbison, on Nov. 24 
confirmed this ghastly story in all its 
details to the correspondent, Walter 
Duranty, to whom he showed a photo- 
graph of the mutilated body of the 
Lettish officer. Captain Orbison, on the 
basis of this and many other cases of 
German atrocities of which he had per- 
sonal knowledge, expressed surprise at 
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the moderation and self-control which 
the Lettish troops had shown. 

Though the Letts, in obedience to the 
order of the Interallied Commission, 
ceased to pursue the German Russians 
beyond the frontier, the Lithuanians, 
acting on their own responsibility, ad- 
vanced westward, and occupied the town 
of Radziwiliski, with the object of cut- 
ting off the German retreat. This action 
drew from General Niessel specific in- 
structions to the Lithuanians to with- 
draw and permit the Germans to gain 
their own frontier, which they seemed 
only too anxious to do. To this the 
Lithuanians agreed, but only reluctantly, 
and it was clear that both Letts and 
Lithuanians were ready at a moment’s 
notice to take up arms again if the Ger- 
mans made any further aggression, or 
delayed their evacuation of Lithuania 
and Latvia unduly. 


AN INGLORIOUS RETURN 


Unequipped hospital trains continued 
to roll with loads of wounded toward 
the German frontier. Six hundred, who 
had arrived by Nov. 25 at Konigsberg, 
complained bitterly of the way in which 
they had been treated by those respon- 
sible for the mad Baltic adventure, which 
had broken down so disastrously. These 
returning German troops were then a 
menace only to the villages and towns 
through which they passed, starving, cold 
and angry, in their disorderly retreat. 
They left behind them hundreds of Ger- 
man dead. 

Meanwhile, on Nov. 29, it was an- 
nounced from Berlin that armistice nego- 
tiations with the Letts had been begun 
and were progressing at Yanishki. It 
had been agreed through the medium of 
the Interallied Commission that the Ger- 
mans should withdraw all their troops 
from Lettland by Dec. 13. On the fol- 
lowing day it was further announced 
that an armistice stipulating the imme- 
diate evacuation of Lithuania by the Ger- 
mans had been signed by Germany and 
Lithuania through the same commission. 
At this time the Germans were holding 
a line in Lithuania a few miles south of 
the Lettish frontier, where, it was said, 
they were receiving arms and munitions 


from Germany. The Letts had taken 
measures to attack them, and the Lett 
Foreign Minister at Dorpat said that the 
Letts, despite their consent to suspend 
military operations temporarily, would 
not wait long for the Germans to make 
their exodus. 


News of grave import was received in 
Riga on Dec. 9, to the effect that five 
trainloads of troops of the German “ Iron 
Division,” who had already arrived at 
Tilsit on their way to the interior of 
Germany, had suddenly refused to pro- 
ceed further in accordance with the In- 
terallied Commission’s orders, and that 
four trainloads had gone back to a point 
northwest of Memel, where they again 
threatened Courland. The authorities of 
the German Army Headquarters at K6- 
nigsberg said defiantly that this had 
been done at their orders, and assumed 
all responsibility for the soldiers’ action. 


Soldiers of the Iron Division to the . 
number of 15,000 were reported on Dec. 
13 to be concentrated at Memel in a 
position to menace Courland. Further 
east the evacuation was proceeding regu- 
larly, but the Memel force seemed to 
have got out of hand and was defying 
the Allies. The true inwardness of the 
situation was explained as follows by 
General A. N. Dobrjansky, who had 
commanded a portion of Yudenitch’s 
forces in Northwest Russia, and who ar- 
rived in the United States on Dec. 10: 


The northwestern command has estab- 
lished with absolute clearness, by docu- 
ments, the fact that the Germans are try- 
ing to found in Courland a nucleus of 
armed German forces with which not only 
Russia but the Allies must settle accounts 
in the future. Since the hour when they 
signed the armistice the Germans have 
been working with feverish haste and in 
the organized, accurate and well-thought- 
out manner peculiar to them, to set up a 
counterpoise to the conditions of the armi- 
stice. They have chosen Courland as ter- 
ritory bordering on Germany and yet be- 
yond its frontiers for assembling their 
army, organizing their material and sup- 
ply departments, arsenals, and even com- 
missary stations. On this enterprise they 
have been expending the last remnants 
of their cash. 

The whole enterprise had for its pur- 
pose two objects—to save a part of the 
war supplies needed for their plans from 
being handed over to the Allies under 
the armistice, and to camouflage this pe- 
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culiar mobilization under the alleged need 

to fight Bolshevism, which was supposed 

to be threatening East Prussia. 

The spirit of those German soldiers 
who returned to Germany was shown on 
Dec. 5, when the repatriated Baltic 
troops entered the Doeberitz Camp carry- 
ing old imperial flags and singing mo- 
narchical and patriotic songs. They 
brought with them a number of Russian 
women. The soldiers insulted and fought 
with the members of the public security 
groups and the police, and later appeared 
armed with hand grenades. They retired, 
however, on finding themselves outnum- 
bered. 


BERLIN’S ULTIMATUM 


The German Government’s final ulti- 
matum to the defiant members of the 
Iron Division and other Baltic German 
formations was made public in Berlin 
on Nov. 1, as follows: 


The National Government has been 


obliged to threaten to use most drastic 
measures against the troops still remain- 
ing in the Baltic region and to this very 
day refusing to evacuate that foreign 


land. Every soldier who shall not have 
crossed the German border on Nov. 11, 
at the latest, will be declared a deserter 
and no longer a German citizen. 


The National Government knows that 
the most despicable methods have been 
used to mislead the troops in the Baltic 
region and to prevent their return, as well 
as to lure recruits to their ranks. They 
have been told that although the National 
Government, under the pressure of the 
Entente’s demands, must appear to be 
using all methods to effect the evacuation 
of Latvia and Lithuania, it is in reality 
in full accord with the policy pursued by 
the Iron Division and the other groups. 

This is a lie. The National Government 
has only one policy in the Eastern ques- 
tion, and it demands the return of the 
troops from the Baltic territory. It re- 
gards all else as a policy of criminal 
adventure which has already involved 
the entire German people in a most seri- 
ous and dangerous situation, and, fur- 
thermore, is on the point of bringing 
down upon us endless difficulties and 
dangers in the future. Therefore the Gov- 


ernment has resorted to the most inex- 
orable means in order to bring the mis- 
led and deceived men to their senses in 
the last moment, and it declares all who 
shall not have returned to German soil 
no later than Nov. 11 to be deserters and 
subject to the loss of their German citi- 
zenship by the shortest process. 

That means that every man who refuses 
to return will lose all his claims to main- 
tenance in Germany. He will receive no 
military allowances of any kind, no in- 
valid or old age pensions, and in case he 
is wounded or falls ill he will have no 
claim for support. If he ever wishes to 
return to Germany he will be regarded 
as a foreigner and will also be punished 
for desertion. While abroad he is at the 
mercy of the regulations of foreign gov- 
ernments, without having any govern- 
ment to intercede for him. Neither are 
his present or future wife and children 
Germans any longer, and they, too, lose 
all right to any kind of support by Ger- 
many. 

Once more the National Government 
presents all this for the most serious 
consideration of those who are in the 
Baltic country, or who wish to go there, 
without heeding the gloomy prospects for 
themselves and for the Fatherland bound 
to be created by their conduct. The time 
is nearer than they think when, in the 
severe Northern Winter, they will be ex- 
posed, helpless, without supply trains, 
without munitions and without medical 
supplies, to the rage of the embittered 
troops of those countries. For the last 
time, before the worst comes: Leave the 
Baltic region! Back to your homes! 


(Signed) GIESBERTS, 
BAUER, KOCH, 
SCHIFFER, PLOVER, 

BELL, MUELLER, 
DAVID, SCHLICKE, 
ERZBERGER, NOSKE, 
GESSLER, SCHMIDT. 

In the closing weeks of the year the 
Baltic-German intrigue showed signs of 
undiminished vitality. Colonel Avalov- 
Bermondt, the Russian leader who had 
attacked Riga with German support, ar- 
rived in Berlin on Dec. 17 and was wel- 
comed by Minister of Defense Noske. 
The Freiheit declared: “The robber 
chief bears himself like a representative 
of a friendly power who may continue 
his adventure on German soil.” 





Russia’s War With Bolshevism 


Military Power of the Soviet Government Shows Marked 
Gains on All Fronts 


[PERIOD ENDED DEc. 18, 1919] 


VENTS in Russia during Novem- 
H ber and the first half of Decem- 
ber showed an unmistakable gain 
by the Bolsheviki in their death 
struggle with the anti-Bolshevist forces 
on the west and east, and considerable 
progress in the south against the armies 
of Denikin. The Yudenitch army was 
driven to the borders of Esthonia; several 
divisions, forced to cross the border, were 
disarmed by the Esthonian authorities, 
while others, under Esthonian direction, 
held off fierce Bolshevist onslaughts 
below Narva. 

On the Siberian front, Omsk was 
taken, and the Bolsheviki drove on toward 
the east, taking large numbers of prison- 
ers ‘from Kolchak’s troops and enormous 
booty. The Kolchak Government was 
transferred to Irkutsk, and a new 
Coalition Government was formed. 

In the south, desperate fighting con- 
tinued, in which the forces of Denikin 
were driven back, especially in the cen- 
tre, on a front of fifty miles. Later 
Poltava, Kharkov, and Kiev were cap- 
tured by the Bolsheviki, Denikin’s armies 
retreating on a wide front. 

Despite these victories the Bolshevist 
authorities insisted that their previous 
offers to make peace still held good; and 
Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet Envoy to 
the Dorpat Baltic Conference and to a 
conference with British representatives 
at Copenhagen, was said to have been 
intrusted with power to open peace 
negotiations, though his ostensible mis- 
sion was merely the exchange of prison- 
ers. A peace conference with new Bolshe- 
vist envoys ended in a deadlock. 

Appearing before the Lusk Investigat- 
ing Committee in New York, Ludwig A. 
C. Martens, Soviet “ Ambassador ” to the 
United States, admitted that he had re- 
ceived from Soviet Russia since March 
the sum of $90,000 for purposes which 
he denied were revolutionary or anarch- 


istic. He later refused to answer ques- 
tions or produce his official cocuments, 
thereby laying himself open to prosecu- 
tion for contempt. 

In North Russia during November and 
December there was little or no change 
in the military situation, due to the com- 
ing on of Winter, which brought a 
gradual cessation of hostilities. Up to 
Nov. 27 the anti-Bolshevist Russian 
forces had cleared the Pinega River 
front, forcing the Bolsheviki to fall back 
on the Dvina, and relieving the enemy 
pressure on Archangel. 


THE PETROGRAD FRONT 


The position of the Yudenitch army on 
the Petrograd front on Nov. 19 was 
serious. Threatened with envelopment 
by the advancing Red forces, and crowded 
together in a small space near Yam- 
burg, the White Army which had ap- 
proached Petrograd’s very doors was 
faced with capture or internment in 
Esthonian territory. In answer to an 
inquiry by General Yudenitch as to what 
Esthonia would do if he were obliged to 
cross the Esthonian frontier, the Estho- 
nian authorities sent word that he might 
bring his hospitals and supplies, but that 
his soldiers must disarm if they entered 
Esthonian territory. 

A report submitted on Nov. 24 by 
Colonel Rink, Chief of the General Staff 
of the Esthonian Army, after a personal 
visit tu the Narva front, stated that the 
army of General Yudenitch was in a 
bad state of demoralization after its re- 
treat from Petrograd, and that the Gen- 
eral and his staff had lost all connection 
with it. Part of the army, with 10,000 
refugees, had crossed the frontier and 
settled south of Narva. Some of the sol- 
diers had already been disarmed. Four 
of the divisions which retreated from 
Yamburg to Narva had been organized 
under General Toennison. These forces 
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had submitted to Esthonian authority, 
and were protecting the positions below 
Narva. 

The military disaster, it was stated, 
had been due to the incompetence of the 
General in command, who had neglected 
to maintain a reserve in his hasty ad- 
vance on Petrograd and had made no 
adequate provision for the transporta- 
tion of food supplies. The soldiers, half 
starved, were so weakened that they 
could offer no resistance to the advanc- 
ing enemy. Owing to the scarcity of 
bread the soldiers had been obliged to 
mix flour with snow. Many refugee 
children had died of hunger and cold. 
The Esthonian Government was making 
all efforts to alleviate distress. 

Meanwhile some 15,000 Red troops 
continued their attacks on the constrict- 
ed front, which followed the Esthonian 
boundary some twenty miles northward 
from Peipus Lake, running eastward 
and curving around Narva and extending 
northwest to the sea. These attacks, 
however, had been repulsed. Efficiency 
had been restored to those sections of 
the Russian troops which had come 
under Esthonian command, while the sec- 
tions that had crossed over into Esthonia 
were being reorganized. Bolshevist at- 
tacks from Dec. 1 to 3 had been repulsed 
with heavy losses. In Reval, meanwhile, 
some 600 soldiers of the former vic- 
torious army lay grievously wounded or 
seriously ill with typhus in a cold 
emergency shelter destitute of blankets 
and food. 

Despite his crushing defeat, General 
Yudenitch said to an Associated Press 
correspondent on Dec. 8: 


I have not given up my intention to 
capture Petrograd. Despite reports to the 
contrary, the bulk of my army is still 
intact on Russian soil. Only a fifth part 
of it has been disarmed by the Esthonians. 


M. Lianozov, head of the Northwest- 
ern Government, declared on Dec. 11 that 
a new offensive against Petrograd was 
already being planned. 


REDS ATTACK ESTHONIANS 


Bolshevist attacks on the Esthonians 
in the direction of Narva were con- 
tinuing in force toward the end of No- 
vember, with the alleged object of rein- 
forcing drastic demands at the Dorpat 


Conference. New Bolshevist regiments 
were being sent against the Esthonians, 
whose morale continued good, although 
these heavy attacks were combined with 
energetic peace agitation. The Bolshe- 
vist offensive went on through the early 
part of December. On Dec. 10 the Red 
Army began a new drive, accompanied 
by terrific artillery fire. No fewer than 
ten attacks on the strongly fortified 
Esthonian lines were repulsed with heavy 
losses to the attackers. The Esthonians 
were holding their positions strongly, 
and many of the assailants, who ad- 
vanced in massed formation, were mowed 
down before the barbed wire defenses. 

With fifteen Bolshevist divisions, as 
against three of Esthonia, to contend 
with, however, the Esthonians foresaw 
disaster, and appealed to Finland for 
military aid, pointing out that if the 
Esthonian barrier failed, the Bolsheviki 
might sweep the Baltic region. Finland 
replied that she could take no action 
without consulting the allied Govern- 
ments. 


-LITVINOV'S MISSION 


Maxim Litvinov, former Soviet Am- 
bassador to England, arrived at Dorpat 
to attend the conference of Baltic States 
convened officially for the discussion 
of the exchange of prisoners, and unof- 
ficially, as it was believed, for the bring- 
ing about of peace with the Soviet Re- 
public, on Nov. 16. As the Soviet envoy, 
followed by three other Bolshevist dele- 
gates, passed through the silent crowd 
in the hall of the Dorpat Station, some 
men near the door uttered a single word: 
“ Brest-Litovsk! ” Litvinov must have 
heard it, though he gave no sign. Since 
that peace, which had apparently deliv- 
ered Russia into German servitude, the 
situation had greatly changed, for it 
was an open secret that Litvinov was on 
his way to negotiate a peace that would 
recognize his Government’s independence 
and the Soviet régime as the de facto 
Government of the former Russian 
Empire. 

Litvinov himself visited Dorpat only 
in passing on his way to Copenhagen, to 
take up with duly accredited British rep- 
resentatives an announced program of 
discussion concerned with an exchange 
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of prisoners. When the projected meet- 


ing was featured purely as a peace con- 


ference, only Esthonia and Latvia had 
agreed to take an active part, with 
Lithuania in attendance somewhat 
vaguely as an onlooker; but when the 
official program was given out as a 
discussion of exchange of prisoners, 
Poland, the Ukraine, and Lithuania also 
sent accredited representatives. The 
underlying intention was understood, 
however, to be a tentative discussion of 
the possibilities of an armistice and 
eventual peace. It was announced on 
Nov. 19 that the terms on which prison- 
ers and hostages would be exchanged 
with the Soviet Government had been 
agreed upon. 


LITVINOV'S ATTITUDE 


After his arrival at Dorpat, Litvinov 
boasted that the Bolsheviki had smashed 
General Yudenitch’s army and would do 
the same to General Denikin’s forces. 
Toward the representatives of the Baltic 
States, who had been led to believe that 
the Bolsheviki were as eager as they to 
make peace, Litvinov assumed at the out- 
set such a cold and threatening manner 
that the Baltic delegates were discon- 
certed. It was said that when Litvinov 


entered the conference he expressed sur- 
prise at finding representatives of Latvia 
and Lithuania, as well as of Esthonia. 
The Polish representatives left the con- 
ference immediately on Litvinov’s ar- 
rival. The Bolshevist envoy showed im- 
patience when told that the Baltic dele- 
gates were prepared officially to discuss 
only the exchange of prisoners, remark- 
ing that he did not wish to lose time on 
unimportant details which could be in- 
cluded in a peace treaty. He flatly re- 
fused to consider the establishment of a 
neutral zone, and was not inclined to 
treat the question of an armistice apart 
from peace. After a few days’ stay 
in Dorpat, Litvinov proceeded to Copen- 
hagen to conduct, with British represen- 
tatives, similar discussions of an ex- 
change of prisoners. 


THE COPENHAGEN CONFERENCE 


Some ten days before Litvinov’s ar- 
rival in Copenhagen, Cecil Harmsworth 
had stated in the British Parliament 
that the Danish Government had agreed 
that a meeting should take place between 
representatives of the British and Soviet 
Governments, “ providing that they are 
previously informed of the personnel of 
the delegations, which should be small, 
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and that the right of the delegations to 
remain in Denmark shall automatically 
cease as soon as either party breaks off 
negotiations.” 


One of the first moves made by 
Litvinov in his conversations with James 
O’Grady, the British representative, and 
his assistants, R. Nathan and L. G. M. 
Gall, which occurred on Nov. 25, was to 
propose that the Allies lift their blockade. 
on Soviet Russia. The Bolshevist atti- 
tude was most conciliatory. Among other 
things Litvinov offered to telegraph Mos- 
cow, Petrograd, and other Bolshevist 
cities to obtain full reports as to the 
condition of British subjects held prison- 
er, estimated at 117 in all. The Soviet 
Government, he said, was prepared to 
liberate British prisoners if its own na- 
tionals abroad were allowed free com- 
munication with Soviet Russia. Though 
Great Britain was deeply interested in 
the trend of affairs at Copenhagen, it 
was affirmed officially that Mr. O’Grady 
had been definitely instructed to enter 
into no negotiations beyond those relat- 
ing to prisoners. 

Litvinov’s desire to extend the scope 
of the discussions beyond this subject, 
however, was made clear on Dec. 10. 
After he had failed in His efforts to get 
the British envoys to discuss peace terms 
he addressed to the allied representa- 
tives a copy of a resolution adopted on 
Dec. 5 by the Seventh Congress of 
Soviets at Moscow, authorizing peace 
negotiations with the Allies. This docu- 
ment, however, was returned to him by 
the allied representatives as constituting 
a breach of good faith with Denmark, 
which had not authorized the holding of 
peace negotiations within her domains. 
The result of the discussions on the ex- 
change of prisoners had not been offi- 
cially concluded at the time these pages 
went to press. Litvinov admitted that 
he had been approached by Denmark, 
Sweden, and other neutral countries in 
regard to a similar exchange, but that 
everything depended on Britain’s action. 


THE DORPAT CONFERENCE 


The Esthonian Government, still per- 
sisting in its desire of peace with the 
Bolsheviki, announced on Nov. 29 that 
new negotiations would be begun with 
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the Soviet Government at Dorpat early 
in December. On Dec. 5, after the ar- 
rival of the Bolshevist delegation, headed 
by M. Krassin, the Bolshevist Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, M. Poska, the 
Esthonian Foreign Minister, explained 
the attitude of his country toward Soviet 
Russia as follows: 


Esthonia has never been aggressive 
toward Russia, but fought only to defend 
her independence. I believe the other new 
States were in the same _ situation. 
Esthoniaconsiders it necessary that Soviet 
Russia should make analogous proposals 
to them. The other States, however, have 
only partially accepted the Soviet pro- 
posal. All the delegations have not yet 
arrived. The Esthonian delegation hopes, 
nevertheless, that these pourparlers will 
be concluded successfully. . 


M. Krassin commented as follows: 


Some time ago Soviet Russia proposed 
that Esthonia enter into peace negotia- 
tions, resulting in the Pskov Conference, 
which was so suddenly interrupted. Soviet 
Russia states once more that she is ready 
to conclude a peace and to make im- 
portant concessions. We desire peace on 
the basis of self-determination and mutual 
non-interference with each other’s affairs. 


BOLSHEVIST PEACE TERMS 


The Esthonian and Bolshevist envoys 
exchanged their peace conditions on Dec. 
6, before the arrival of either the Latvian 


or Lithuanian envoys. The Bolshevist 
conditions were given out officially the 
following day; they were based on the 
following thirteen points: 


First—Mutual recognition of indepen- 
dence. 

Second—Suspension of the state of war. 

Third—Suspension of hostilities and de- 
termination of the time for withdrawal of 
the troops. 

Fourth—Declaration by the Esthonian 
Government of the nonexistence of alli- 
ances between the States warring with 
the Soviet. 

Fifth—Similar declarations with refer- 
ence to other forces opposed to the Soviet 
Government, ; 

Sixth—The internment and disarmament 
of General Yudenitch (commander of the 
Russian Northwest Army) and the im- 
pounding of his war stores under seal. 

Seventh—Amnesty for all citizens con- 
demned for support of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment or taking part in the third In- 
ternationale. 

Eighth—Provisions for 
treaty. 

Ninth—Resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions. 


a commercial 
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Tenth—Resumption of postal and tele- 
graphic relations. 

Eleventh—Joining up of railways. 

Twelfth—Transit over the Esthonian rail- 
ways of goods from Esthonian ports bound 
for Russia. 

Thirteenth—The establishment of dock- 
age facilities for Soviet Russian-bound 
goods, 

Other Bolshevist demands that de- 
veloped were the occupation by Soviet 
troops of that part of Esthonia north- 
ward from Lake Peipus, taking in the 
Narva front and all the territory held 
by the remnants of the Yudenitch Army; 
this, with Clauses 6, 12, and 13 of the 
conditions above listed, proved to be the 
rock on which the negotiating parties 
split, after an agreement had been 
reached on most of the other points, in- 
cluding the relief of Esthonia from par- 
ticipation in obligations of the former 
Imperial Government incurred subse- 
quently to Nov. 17, 1917, her responsibil- 
ity for prior obligations having been 
made a condition of recognition by 
France. 


A DEADLOCK ESTABLISHED 


To the frontier stipulations of the 
Bolshevist delegations the Esthonians 


opposed counterpropositions. M. Krassin 
then announced that he must consult 
his Government before making final 
answer, and soon afterward left for 
Soviet Russia by way of Pskov. Pending 
his return, the conference continued the 
discussion of other subjects. Both sides 
were pessimistic regarding a favorable 
outcome. The Bolshevist delegates at 
this time were demanding full publicity, 
and M. Krassin had threatened that if 
the Baltic delegates continued to hold 
him to silence, he would employ the 
Moscow wireless to flash news of the 
conference to the world. 


Even more drastic demands were made 
by the Bolshevist delegates after the re- 
turn of M. Krassin; they included the 
severance by the Esthonians of all rela- 
tions with the Allies and Finland, in- 
sistence on the turning over of all transit 
and dock facilities, which would make 
Esthonia a mere Soviet dependency, and 
the forbidding of any troops remaining 
on Esthonian territory except the Estho- 
nian National Army. They also demanded 


that no units of the Northwest Russian 
Army be allowed to enter the Esthonian 
Army, and that transportation of any 
armed forces through Esthonia_ be 
similarly prohibited. These peremptory 
demands were being reinforced by de- 
termined military attacks on the Estho- 


‘nian front. It was at this juncture (Dec. 


16) that Esthonia appealed to Finland 
for assistance. 

[For the development of the small war 
between the Letts and the German- 
Russian forces under Colonel Bermondt, 
see the preceding article. 


THE SOUTHERN FRONT 


Of all the anti-Bolshevist fronts, that 
of Denikin in the south was the one 
where the most desperate fighting oc- 
curred. The menace to Moscow brought by 
Denikin’s ever-advancing armies had long 
been a source of apprehension in the 
Soviet capital. In the last six months 
the Bolsheviki had sent more than 350,- 
000 men and thousands of guns to the 
south from the eastern front, Turkestan, 
and the interior. Fighting of a fierce 
and obstinate character was continuing 
on Nov. 12 southwest of Orel, on Deni- 
kin’s centre, where the Reds were ad- 
vancing, while southeast of Kursk Deni- 
kin’s troops were well north of Liski, an 
important railway junction that had just 
been recaptured from the Reds. Between 
Orel and Kursk Bolshevist cavalry broke 
through Denikin’s lines on a front of 
forty-seven miles. Fighting was practi- 
cally continuous, and it was evident that 
the Bolsheviki were concentrating their 
biggest and best forces in their attempt 
to break Denikin’s centre. 


By Nov. 20 Winter had set in, and the 
troops were fighting in snowstorms, al- 
ternating with thaws, that reduced the 
roads to morasses. At this date it ap- 
peared probable that Denikin would be 
forced to retreat still further, because 
of the ever-increasing forces brought 
against his centre, though on Nov. 22 
an important victory won by Denikin 
against a Bolshevist army of 50,000 men 
between Orel and Tambov was reported. 
At this time the Bolshevist forces on 
Denikin’s left flank were about fifty 
miles south of Veronezh. 

In Western Ukraine, on the front of 
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the Volunteer army between Kharkov 
and Kursk, and on the front of the Cau- 
casus army on both sides of the Volga, 
there was an alternation of Bolshevist 
and anti-Bolshevist advantage, with the 
balance slightly in favor of the forces 
of Denikin up to Nov. 25. The Bolsheviki 
were driven back before Tsaritsin on 
Nov. 29, and Denikin was advancing in 
this region, as well as in the neighbor- 
hood of Kursk and Kiev about Dec. 4. 
Counterbalancing these claims, a Bolshe- 
vist official statement of Dec. 5 declared 
that the Red forces were making a gen- 
eral advance along the entire Denikin 
front, and had captured several towns in 
the Governments of Tchernigov, Poltava, 
and Kursk, northeast and east of Kiev. 

This success continued. On Dec. 13 
Poltava, seventy-five miles southwest of 
Kharkov, was taken, and on Dec. 12 
Kharkov itself, one of the five most im- 
portant cities of European Russia, also 
fell. On Dec. 16 the Bolsheviki claimed 
fresh and continuous successes: the staff 
of General Mamontov had been captured 
east of Kiev, many prisoners had been 
taken in various other sections, including 
Trans-Caspia and the Persian border, 
where Kazandzhik had been captured; 
the Soviet forces were closing in on Kiev 
itself, and had defeated Denikin’s forces 
in the suburbs of that city; subsequently 
it was stated that Kiev itself had fallen 
again into the hands of the Reds. Deni- 
kin’s armies, outnumbered and outfought, 
were retreating on a wide front. 


DENIKIN’S ASSETS 


In some respects, Denikin’s general 
situationcontinued favorable. Thenumber 
of volunteers far exceeded the capacity of 
the army to receive them. In the war 
with Petlura in the west, the peasant 
leader’s forces had been beaten, his offi- 
cers were coming over to Denikin, and 
20,000 of his Galician soldiers had seced- 
ed and joined Denikin’s army. General 
Tarnowsky of the Galician Ukrainian 
Army had been arrested by the Ukrain- 
ians for secret dealing with Denikin. 
The movement of the bandit leader 
Makhno, which at one time looked danger- 
ous, had been reduced to a comparatively 
small area. A junction with the Polish 
Army occurred about Nov. 30. 


THE EASTERN FRONT 


Omsk, the former capital of the All- 
Russian Government, was occupied by 
the Bolsheviki on the morning of Nov. 
15. The city was partially burned fol- 
lowing the destruction of the ammunition 
supplies, which it was found impossible 
to remove from the town. On Nov. 18 
the Siberian Army was occupying posi- 
tions twenty-five versts east of Omsk. 
The retreat of the rear units of the 
Siberian Army was said to have been ac- 
complished in great disorder, the troops 
throwing away their guns and com- 
mandeering locomotives, trains, and carts 
in which to escape. Some fifteen trains 
carrying officers and their families, be- 
sides scores of other trains, filled with 
refugees, ammunition, and merchandise, 
which were blocked by wreckage and lack 
of motive power, fell into the hands of 
the Bolsheviki, who followed up the Cos- 
sacks with cavalry. On Nov. 24 it was 
reported by Colonel G. H. Emerson, as- 
sistant to John F. Stevens, head of 
the American Railway Commission in 
Siberia, that 11 Generals, 1,000 other 
officers of the Kolchak Army, and 39,000 
troops had been captured by the Bolshe- 
viki at Omsk. Material seized included 
2,000 machine guns, 30,000 uniforms with 
overcoats, 4,000,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 75 locomotives, and 5,000 loaded 
cars. 


NEW GOVERNMENT FORMED 


A proclamation calling upon all ci- 
vilians in Siberia, especially the peasants, 
to join the army of the All-Russian Gov- 
ernment to resist the Bolshevist advance 
was issued by Admiral Kolchak at this 


time. This proclamation declared the 
country to be in danger. Meanwhile 
social revolutionary elements at Irkutsk, 
where the Kolchak Ministers had arrived 
on Nov. 19, began serious opposition to 
the continuance of the Kolchak Govern- 
ment, and the Ministers telegraphed Ad- 
miral Kolchak that a new Coalition 
Cabinet must be formed at once. To this 
Admiral Kolchak, who at that time was 
at Novo Nikolaevsk supervising the re- 
treat of his armies, gave his consent, and 
on Dec. 2 the newly constituted Ministry, 
under the head of Premier Pepilaev, an- 
nounced its program, which included the 
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following principles: Emancipation of 
the civil administration from political 
influence of all military leaders; decisive 
struggle against excesses and injustice, 
no matter by what faction or. party they 
were committed; close relation between 
the Government and the people; close 
and friendly relations with the Czecho- 
slovaks; radical measures against short- 
age of supplies for the army; reduction 
of the Ministerial staffs. The entire 
program, it was declared, was based on 
the principle of a decisive struggle 
against Bolshevism for the regeneration 
of Free Russia. 


BOLSHEVIST VICTORIES CONTINUE 


The Bolshevist victories on the Kol- 
chak front continued uninterruptedly. By 
Nov. 26 the Siberian troops had re- 
treated to a point eighty-seven miles east 
of Omsk; by Dec. 11 the military situa- 
tion was desperate; it was stated in 
Paris by the former Chairman of the 
Russo-American Chamber of Commerce 
on Dec. 15 that Kolchak was ready to 
cede a part of Siberia to Japan to save 
the rest of Russia from falling into the 
hands of the ever-advancing Bolsheviki. 
The latter, on Dec. 16, announced the 
capture of Novo Nikolaevsk, on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, 390 miles east 
of Omsk, where Kolchak had made his 
temporary headquarters; the statement 
said that more than 5,000 prisoners, 
many guns and several Generals of the 
Kolchak Army had been taken by the 
Soviet troops, who had reached a point 
1,200 miles from Irkutsk. 


CZECHOSLOVAKS’ HOSTILITY 


A memorandum embodying the Czecho- 
slovak views on the Siberian situation 
was delivered to the allied representa- 
tives in Vladivostok on Nov. 15. This 
memorandum read as follows: 


The unbearable conditions cause us to 
ask the Allies to consider a means of safe 
conduct to the motherland, which return 
the Allies have approved. The Czechs 
were prepared to guard the railroad sec- 
tor allotted to them and have conscien- 
tiously fulfilled the task, but now our 
presence along the Siberian railroad for 
the purpose of guarding it becomes im- 
possible by virtue of its uselessness and 
also in consequence of the most primitive 
demands of justice and humanity. 

By guarding and maintaining order, our 


army has been forced against its convic- 
tions to support a state of absolute 
despotism and unlawfulness which has 
had its beginning here under defense of 
the Czech arms. 


The military authorities of the Govern- 
ment of Omsk are permitting criminal 
actions that will stagger the entire world. 
The burning of villages, the murder of 
masses of peaceful inhabitants and the 
shooting of hundreds of persons of demo- 
cratic convictions and also those only 
suspected of political disloyalty occurs 
daily. The responsibility for this before 
the peoples of the world will fall on us, 
inasmuch as we, possessing sufficient 
strength, do not prevent this lawlessness. 

Thus our passiveness appears as a direct 
consequence of the principles of neutral- 
ity and noninterference in Russian in- 
ternal affairs, and we are becoming 
apparent participants in these crimes as 
a result of our observing absolute neutral- 
ity. 


Later, on Dec. 16, it was announced 
by the Kolchak Government that the 
Czechoslovaks would remain in Siberia 
until Summer. 


GAIDA REVOLT QUELLED 


An even more serious revolt against 
Admiral Kolchak’s authority was an up- 


rising in Vladivostok led by General 
Gaida, the Czechoslovak commander, on 
Nov. 17, which ended disastrously: Gen- 
eral Gaida himself was wounded and 
surrendered with about a dozen members 
of his staff the following day, and the 
Provisional Government organized by 
himself and his associates disappeared. 
General Gaida himself was not punished, 
but held pending his return to his native 
country. On Nov. 21 he stated that the 
movement led byhim was one purely of the 
people. Its supporters, he said, were of the 
Russian democratic classes,and its leaders 
included members of the Czar’s Duma, 
three member of the Kerensky Cabinet, 
and many young Russian officers. He 


. denied that the movement had Bolshevist 


affiliations. During the fighting oc- 
casioned by this revolt the Japanese 
naval and military forces maintained 
strict neutrality. General Gaida’s de- 
parture occurred on Nov. 29. 

In November and December the Bolshe- 
vist activities were extended particularly 
in Turkestan and the Far East. German 
Orientalists were sent by Lenin to India, 
Persia, and other Far East countries, and 
the Bolsheviki were in uninterrupted com- 
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munication with Afghanistan. In the 
course of an address to the Second All- 
Russian Congress of the Mussulman 
Communist organizations of Eastern 
people held in Moscow at the end of No- 
vember, Lenin said: 


Impudent attacks by enemies of the 
revolution have brought about a miracle. 
We have gained a full victory over Kol- 
chak, which will be of historic importance 
for the peoples of the Hast. At the same 
time, attacks from the west are weaken- 
ing. The Versailles Peace is the greatest 
blow the Entente could inflict upon itself, 
The peoples see clearly that President Wil- 
son did not bring liberty to democracy. 


A strong resolution urging the making 


of peace with the Entente was adopted 
by the Seventh Congress of Russian 
Soviets at Moscow on Dec. 6, at which 
both Lenin and Trotzky were present. 
The resolution passed by the Congress 
read: 


The Soviet Government proposed peace 
to the Entente on Aug. 5, and has re- 
peated the proposal eight times since. It 
affirms again its unalterable desire for 
peace. It offers to all the Entente 
powers—England, France, the United 
States, and Japan—together or separately, 
to begin negotiations. It directs the 
Executive and the Commissary of Foreign 
Affairs to continue systematically the 
policy of peace, taking all steps to attain 
success, 


The First Bolshevist Republic 


WRITER in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes calls attention to the 
little-known fact that China furnished 
the first experiment in _ Bolshevism. 
It is known as the Republic of Chetuga, 
and was created about the middle of the 
nineteenth century in Manchuria by the 
Khunguses, whose successors, originally 
bandits, have now become the regular 
gendarmerie of Northern Manchuria in 
the service of Japan. 

Gold having been discovered on the 
banks of the Chetuga, an affluent of the 
Amur River, the Chinese Government re- 
cruited vast numbers of miners to dig up 
this gold for the Chinese Emperor. Half- 
starved, almost naked, maltreated, many 
of these conscripted miners fled into the 
mountains, and established a communist 
republic, worked their own gold mines, 
and substituted work coupons for the 
use of money. All was held in common 
for the advantage of the workers alone, 
and all income was in strict ratio to the 
amount of work actually done. 

The ever-increasing influx of Chinese 
bandits who had fled from the hell of the 
mines produced a robber class, who pil- 
laged all except the Khunguses of the 
Chetuga Republic, and who formed a 
Government of their own along the same 
lines. As with the former, so here theft 
and other crimes against the community 
were punishable by death. 


But the depredations of the robbers 
finally became so bold that the Chinese 
Government, long suffering and orient- 
ally inert, finally was aroused and sent 
a small army against them, driving them 
into the mountains. These forces also 
took occasion to break up the Republic 
of Chetuga, disperse its citizens, whose 
Chinese status had remained one of out- 
lawry, and seize its mines for Government 
exploitation. The bandits who remained 
in the northern mountains lived on pil- 
lage of boats on the Amur River and its 
affluents. One of their incursions led to 
the invasion of Manchuria by Russian 
troops in 1900. The Russians used them 
in various ventures against the Chinese, 
but finally mistreated them so that they 
went over to the Japanese, in whose serv- 
ice they became the Russians’ bitterest 
enemies. 

In 1905, when the Peace of Portsmouth 
was signed, the Government of Tokio 
kept the Khunguses in their service and 
transformed them into a regular body of 
gendarmes. Unscrupulous but loyal, 
they were of the greatest value to Japan 
and the inhabitants of Manchuria as a 
policing force. In 1914, in Kingan, on 
the slope of Mount Djigitchan, they had 
their headquarters. Since 1905, when 
they numbered some 40,000, their num- 
bers have considerably increased. 





Kolchak’s Methods in Siberia 


Terroristic Nature of His Military Orders a Partial Explana- 
tion of His Reverses 


HE popular antagonism to the rule 
of Admiral Kolchak in Siberia, and 
the refusal of the inhabitants to 
support him in his losing fight 
against the Bolsheviki, are attributed by 
his critics to the severity of his methods 
in administering the regions that came 
under his control. He referred to this 
matter himself in a proclamation issued 
Sept. 16, 1919, to the peoples of Siberia, 
in which he said: “The National Con- 
gress must also assist the Government to 
effect a change from a military régime, 
unavoidably severe, yet indispensable 
to the conditions of desperate civil war, 
to a new régime suitable to a life of 
peace, based upon guarantees of civil 
liberty and upon the safeguarding of 
property and personal interests.” The 
documents printed below, however, first 
made public in the English language by 
The International Review last November, 
reveal the extent of the Admiral’s sever- 
ity and go far to explain his failure to 
win popular support. They show that the 
shooting of hostages was an established 
feature of his method of pacification. 
Under the Kolchak régizse practically 
the whole country has been subjected to 
martial law. Not only the war zone 
proper, but the Transbaikal, Yenesei, 
Irkutsk, and Amur and Maritime 
Provinces, and the lines of the Siberian 
and Amur Railways, with the branch 
lines and towns and villages along their 
routes, are under military law. Local 
government and its organs—e. g., the 
Zemstvos—have been reduced to the con- 
dition in which they were in the days of 
Czarism; labor unions have been sup- 
pressed, labor leaders banished; the 
workers are forbidden to strike, and are 
under military law. In the districts in 
which martial law has been proclaimed, 
the military exercise powers of life and 
death over the inhabitants, and how 
that power is exercised may be seen in 


the instructions printed below. That 
there are continual wholesale floggings 
and shootings is proved by the protest 
and orders of General Gaida and Ad- 
miral Kolchak himself. One of the orders 
to officers against such methods naively 
stated that “they (the officers) do not 
understand that too much zeal harms the 
cause.” 


Such are the conditions in those dis- 
tricts of Siberia immediately under the 
administration of Admiral Kolchak. East 
of Lake Baikal the country is adminis- 
tered by General Horvat, and his subor- 
dinates, Semenov and Kalmikov. Seme- 
nov and Kalmikov originally refused to 
recognize the Kolchak Government. Kol- 
chak tried to get rid of them, but as 
they were supported by the Japanese he 
failed, and eventually an arrangement 
was made by which they recognized the 
Kolchak Government in return for their 
recognition by that Government as the 
restorers of law and order in the Trans- 
baikal and Amur provinces. The reign 
of terror carried on by Semenov, says 
The National Review, exceeds anything 
known in Russia for a century; whole 
villages have been stripped naked and 
knouted, sixty workmen at the Chita 
workshops were flogged so that seven 
died. Kalmikov, who appears to be a 
homicidal maniac, was publicly described 
by General Graves, commanding officer 
of the American Expeditionary Force, in 
an interview in the Japanese Advertiser 
of February, 1919, as a bandit and mur- 
derer. He murdered several thousands of 
people in and around Habarovsk, and 
later murdered sixteen of his own offi- 
cers who wished to leave him and go to 
the front. He was prevented by the 
Allies’ representatives from murdering 
these officers on the spot, and promised 
to send them to Chita for trial. They © 
never arrived, and Kalmikov’s explana-. 
tion was that on the way the sixteen of 
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them “ expired.” It is hardly surprising 
in these circumstances that all Siberia 
east of Lake Baikal was actually or 
potentially in revolt in the Autumn of 
1919; and that where Kolchak had the 
largest concentration of forces, accord- 
ing to his critics, there was the greatest 
disorder and the most Bolshevism. 


The following is the text of the in- 
structions to military officers: 


(1) INSTRUCTIONS TO THE COM- 
MANDERS OF GARRISONS 


Appendix to the declaration of the Com- 
missioner for the keeping of public order and 
peace in the Yenesei and part of the Irkutsk 
Provinces ($ of March 28, 1919.) 


1. To inform me by telegraph of every inci- 
dent which, in the opinion of the garrison 
commander, requires the execution of the 
hostages. 


2. Announce in the same telegram just 
what hostages the garrison commander pro- 
poses to shoot in view of the given fact. 


8. The garrison commander must demand 
of the military control and investigatory com- 
mittees the evidence submitted in each case 
for inclusion as a hostage. The lists of 
hostages, together with the reasons why they 
have been considered as hostages, are to be 
sent to me. 


4. The material and evidence received from 
the organs mentioned above are not to con- 
tain an estimate of the person’s guilt. This 
estimate will be made by the garrison com- 
mander, but the person and institution that 
reported the facts are responsible for the 
accuracy. 


5. In cases of undoubted guilt the garrison 


commander, after receiving from me permis- 
sion to shoot a given number of hostages 
‘owing to the event reported, will inform me 
simply of the surnames, Christian names, by 
whom, when, and for what (in the most gen- 
eral terms) detained. On receipt of my tele- 
gram, ‘‘I agree with the contents of your 
telegram recommending the _ shooting of 
Nos.—,,’’ he is to proceed with the shooting 
within twenty-four hours. 


6. In doubtful cases all the evidence col- 
lected is to be forwarded to me by telegraph 
in précis form, and the shooting is not to be 
proceeded with pending my confirmation for 
each case (po kajdomu abdielnomu dielu.) 


7. Only persons detained for Bolshevism in 
general, or for acts implicating them in the 
present revolt, can be counted as hostages. 

Simply criminals (not implicated in the re- 
volt) are not to be included among the hos- 
tages, 

March 28, 1919. 

Original signed by Lieut. 
Chief of the Staff. 

Captain of the General Staff, AFANASIEV. 


KRASNOYARSK. 
Gen. ROZANov, 


(2) ORDER TO THE PRE-AMUR 
MILITARY DISTRICT 


The Fortress of Vladivostok, No. 203, 

May 3, 1919. 

The so-called Bolsheviki temporarily seized 
the reins of government in Russia. The 
millions of the Russian people allowed the 
Bolsheviki to do this only because they be- 
lieved their delusive promises, trusted their 
assurances at meetings, and believed that the 
3olsheviki are sincere friends of the people. 
But the Russian people, who had been misled 
by propaganda and devilish duplicity, soon 
saw that instead of bread the Bolsheviki 
gave hunger, instead of peace they soaked 
Russian soil in the blood of brothers, instead 
of easy work and a prosperous existence they 
gave the proletariat unemployment, gave over 
Russian soil to spoliation, and, collecting 
bands of hireling slaves from among the 
criminals released from prison, and war 
prisoners of our enemies, armed them with 
the military stores, left in vast quantities 
from the shamefully concluded war, and 
hounded these ruffians, like hordes of wild 
beasts, on the wounded body of our dying 
mother—Russia. 

But the spirit of the long-suffering and 
patient Russian people has been roused and, 
in spite of all the horrors of terror and 
violence by which the Bolsheviki try to hold 
in their dirty clutches the power they 
usurped, the Russian people has already two- 
thirds cleared its soil of this defilement. The 
many-headed monster is breathing its last 
under the mighty blows of the blades of the 
young Siberian army, of Denikin’s army, of 
the noble Cossacks, of the armies of 
Yudenitch, of the Esthonians, and of the 
peasants rising all over Russia. 

But in its death throes it is trying to fix 
its poisonous fangs in the heel of the foot 
that crushes it to earth. 

The hydra has raised its head in the Far 
East also, and is trying to incite the peaceful 
peasantry against one another. 

Our young forces did not wish to frighten 
the peaceful inhabitants, did not wish to dis- 
turb the peasant in his peaceful toil, and 
therefore fought the enemies of the people 
only when they became too insolent. 

Therefore, our young troops struck down 


the head of Bolshevism only when it was 
raised too high. 
The cowardly, bloodthirsty beasts fled 


before our detachments, and displayed their 
courage only at the expense of peaceable in- 
habitants and of our wounded, whom they 
subjected to a prolonged and ferocious death. 
Cowardly thieves, robbers, and bandits 
could not act otherwise. 
And now the Bolsheviki, 


not daring to 


come forward, determined to act secretly, 
committing terroristic acts. 

I herewith publish my order for the cog- 
nizance of all, as follows: 

1. All active agents of Bolshevism cap- 
tured by our forces shall be tried by field 
court-martial, and upon being sentenced im- 








mediately shot; all their property-is to be 
destroyed, and their houses razed to the 
ground. 

2. In all places infected by Bolshevism, 
hostages are to be taken from among those 
sympathizing with Bolshevism and their ac- 
complices. 

3. In case of a repetition of terroristic acts 
or the discovery of corpses of our soldiers 
tortured by the Bolsheviki, the hostages are 
to be shot, and, further, hand over to court- 
martial and execute Boishevist agents and 
active Bolsheviki in prison, as well as those 
members of the Soviet forces in our power 
as are convinced adherents of Bolshevism 
(soznatelnya chiny sovietskikh armii—), in 
the ratio of ten men for every terroristic act 
committed. 

4. In case the acts of terrorism continue, I 
will publish lists of the Bolshevist agents, and 
of the parties allying themselves to them, 
and will declare all these agents outlawed. 

Commander of the forces, 
MAJOR GEN. IVANOV-RINOV. 


(3) THE YENESEI PROVINCE 


ORDER TO THE COMMANDERS OF MILI- 
TARY FORCES OPERATING IN THE 
DISAFFECTED REGION OF THE 
YENESEI PROVINCE. 


I order that the following instructions be 
obeyed unfalteringly: 

1. In capturing villages formerly taken by 
the bandits, demand the surrender of their 
chiefs and ringleaders; if this is not done, 
and theresis reliable evidence of the presence 
of such, shoot every tenth man. 

2. Villages whose population offers armed 
resistance to Government troops are to be 
burned to the ground, the adult male popula- 
tion shot to the last man, property, horses, 
carts, corn, &c., confiscated for the use of 
the State. 

Remark: All the confiscated goods are to 
be published in the order of the day of the 
force. 

3. If, when the Government troops pass 
through a village, the inhabitants do not of 
their own initiative report the presence in 
the village of enemy forces, and if there had 
been a possibility of communicating this 
information, money contributions are to be 
laid on the population with collective re- 
sponsibility, (krugavaya poruka, i. e., each is 
responsible for all). Thess tributes are to be 
exacted mercilessly. 

Remark: Every contribution is to be pub- 
lished in the order of the day of the force, 
and the sums afterward paid in to the State. 

4. After occupation of the villages, and 
examination of the case, contributions are 
to be imposed without hesitation on all those 
who have aided the bandits, even indirectly. 
All such persons are to be held collectively 
responsible. 

5. Declare to the population that for volun- 
tarily supplying the bandits, not only with 
arms and war material, but with provisions, 
clothes, &c., the offending villages will be 


\ 
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burned, and the property removed for the 
use of the State. The population is bound 
to remove its property, or destroy it, in 
every case where it may be used by the 
bandits; for property thus destroyed the 
population will be indemnified in full, either 
in money or in kind, from the confiscated 
goods of the bandits. 

6. Take hostages from among the popula- 
tion; in case of action hostile to the Govern- 
ment troops by the inhabitants of a village, 
shoot the hostages without mercy. 

7 As a general guide, remember: The 
people who openly or secretly aid the bandits 
are to be regarded as enemies, and dealt 
with mercilessly, and their property must 
be used to make good the losses due to mili- 
tary operations suffered by that part of the 
population which is faithful to the Govern- 
ment. LIEUT. GEN. ROZANOV, 

Maren 27, 1919. 
Krasnoyarsk. 


(4) SHOOTING HOSTAGES 


DECLARATION OF THE COMMISSIONER 
FOR THE KEEPING OF PUBLIC 
ORDER AND PEACE IN THE YENESEI 


AND PART OF THE IRKUTSK 
PROVINCES. 
The Government troops are operating 


against bands of robbers. The offending 
elements—dregs of society—commit acts of 
armed violence for gain and robbery. Bolshe- 
vism gave them organization. The disor- 
derly acts committed by the robbers, wreck- 
ing of passenger trains, killing of administra- 
tive officials, of priests, the shooting of the 
families of peaceful inhabitants who have 
felt the region in revolt, the endless series 
of deeds of violence and oppression—all this 
makes it necessary to depart from those 
general moral principles which are applied 
to the enemy in war. 

The prisons are full of the leaders of the 
murderers. I order the heads of garrisons of 
the towns in the region under my charge: 
Consider the Bolsheviki and robbers detained 
in prisons as hostages. Communicate to me 
every incident similar to the above, and 
shoot from three to twenty of the Tocal 
hostages ‘or every offense taking place in 
the given region. 

Bring this order into force by telegraph. 
Publish it widely. Detailed instructions 
follow. KRASNOYARSK. 

March 28, 1919. 
The original signed by Lieut. Gen. RozANov. 


OTHER TESTIMONY 


Further light is thrown on conditions 
in Siberia by a passage from the Siberian 
co-operative journal Nashe Dyelo, which 
says that at first the Siberians rejoiced 
at their liberation from Bolshevism, but 

As time went on the people learned that 


peace and democracy seemed ever further off. 
Six weeks after the clearing of Siberia, the 
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reactionaryelements had completely strangled 
democracy. * * * The rapidly monarchical 
elements reappeared, and below the discon- 
tent grew ever more real. 


A contributor to Vorwarts, A. Grigor- 
yanz, quotes the text of an official re- 
port from the Denikin front dated 
Sept. 29: 


Our flying division, under the leadership 
of Colonel Mamontov, who has gained 
notoriety by his smart work in the rear of 
the Bolshevist troops during the last two 


months, penetrated a few days ago into the 
town of Yelez, in the Government of Orel, 
and after having hanged all the commissaries 
and members of the different Bolshevist 
institutions in the place, he disappeared into 
the unknown. * * #* 

The population of the conquered districts 
greet the Denikin and Yudenitch armies as 
liberators, as with the arrival of the Generals 
order is restored. But their feelings quickly 
change as with the order all the well-known 
institutions of the Tsarist régime and the 
political secret service are established, and 
make short work of anybody under suspicion. 


Suffering Prisoners in Siberia 
Despair of 200,000 Men 


The hard fate of hundreds of thousands of Austro-Hungarian prisoners of 
war, still suffering under the harshest conditions in Siberia, was described in the 


Japan Weekly Chronicle of Oct. 30, 1919. 
prisoners—a doctor possessing English university degrees. 


The writer was himself one of the 
“The state of affairs 


he describes,” remarked the Japan Chronicle, in presenting the letter, “is a disgrace 


to the powers who are jointly undertaking the restoration of Siberia.” 


spondent wrote: 


HERE are at the present day the fol- 

lowing numbers of prisoners of war 

in Siberia: Germans, 5,000; Aus- 
trians, 100,000; Hungarians, 90,000; 
Turks, 15,000; Bulgarians, 2,000; total, 
212,000 men. The majority were taken 
prisoner in 1914, i. e., more than five 
years ago. On an average they have 
been kept in captivity about four years 
already. They are, for the most part, in 
concentration camps, located in the dif- 
ferent towns from Petropavlovsk to 
Vladivostok, on the northern railway line, 
strongly guarded by the worst type of 
Russian soldier, specially hired for this 
purpose, fed insufficiently, and getting 
every day exactly the same food—for 
five long years on end! The exact 
figures of a medical analysis of this food 
show that a day’s ration contains 1,900 
to 2,200 calories on an average, whereas, 
the normally needed amount is 3,000 
calories. 

Housed like dogs—not like the dogs of 
the rich—receiving hardly any clothing 
since their capture, they are hungry, 
squalid, and ragged. The uniforms, 
boots, &c., sent from home through the 
Danish, Swedish, and other representa- 
tives of the Red Cross, or in other ways, 


The corre- 


have been “ requisitioned ” and then sold 
by the Russians, or given to the “ brave ” 
Cossacks. They are treated in an inde- 
scribably rough and inhuman manner. 
A recent instance was silently witnessed 
by American officers, Japanese soldiers, 
and Red Cross representatives. Five 
thousand prisoners, sent from Beresovka 
to Nikolsk-Ussuriiskii, were on arrival 
surrounded by Kalmykov’s Cossacks, and 
without the slightest reason whatever 
attacked by the mounted formation, 
sabred and knouted. It was afterward 
explained as a “ mistake ”—they. thought 
they were “ Bolsheviki.” 

In Krasnoyarsk two Russian regiments 
mutinied, whereupon the Czechs disarmed 
them. Finding a concentration camp in 
the vicinity of the barracks of the muti- 
neer regiments, they accused the pris- 
oners of war of having incited the Rus- 
sian soldiers. This could not, of course, 
be proved, nevertheless they shot 18 of- 
ficers, who had been lecturing to their 
own comrades, in German or Hungarian, 
on all kinds of scientific questions. 

These officers, it may be mentioned, 
get no rations—only a roof over their 
heads—hardly a house, for the houses 
allotted to them in Nikolsk, for instance, 
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had no windows. These had to be made 
by them. They got 50 rubles a month. 
From February, 1919, to the present day 
this had a fluctuating average purchas- 
ing value of about 1 yen. They were, 
therefore, in a decidedly worse position 
than the men. In May they were promised 
100 rubles and food. This order has not 
been executed as yet, excepting that they 
get 1 ruble 90 kopeks per day in lieu of 
rations. They would long ago have been 
starved, of course, on this pay, which is a 
derision, had they not found means to 
support themselves by some kind of work. 
You find now jurists, professors, engi- 
neers, painters, sculptors, &c., cleaning 
the dirty streets of small Siberian towns 
and working as servants in all kinds of 
black labor. Very few have been able to 
find positions as skilled workmen, not 
being trained to any manual profession, 
and fewer still obtain a situation corre- 
sponding to their education and abilities. 
They are in this respect treated exactly 
like slaves, the Russian authorities giv- 
ing them out for work only on condition 
that 50 per cent. of their earnings go to 
their own mysterious “ funds.” 

All the different representatives of the 
Red Cross—mainly American—who have 
visited the camps will confirm in detail 
the above facts. They have been breath- 
less on first seeing them, promised im- 
mediate help and—nothing has happened 
since, except that time flies, Winter is 
again at hand, and it can be imagined 
what that means for people in such a con- 
dition in Siberia. There are, of course, 
political reasons. 

Three camps—Krasnaya Riechka, Per- 
vaya Riechka and the old Nikolsk camp 


—have been taken under custody of the 
American and Japanese command and 
are now all under Japanese rule. There 
the men have been clad and fed up in a 
princely way compared to their previous 
lot; the officers get $35 (50 yen) per 
month. The camps have been built up 
as model camps, duly photographed and 
advertised in the home papers. They in- 
clude about 6,000 men. The remaining 
206,000 have been left to the Russians 
in the same misery as before. In 
Nikolsk there are now prisoners of war 
of the same armies—Austrian, Hunga- 
rian,and Turkish—in twodifferent camps 
at a distance of 100 yards from each 
other, and in the one they get 50 yen 
and maintenance, in the other only 1 yen 
and hardly sufficient food. Can you ex- 
plain that even on political grounds? 


You might ask, Why do they suffer 
this? Isn’t death far preferable to such 
existence? The answer is—first, ex- 
haustion, want of energy as a conse- 
quence of chronic starvation; secondly, 
the thought, indeed idee fixe, that they 
“must ” get home somehow or other, to 
see once more parents, wife, and chil- 
dren, who have a right to their life. 
But of course there is a limit even to 
such a pathological state of mind. What 
the consequences must be if these 200,000 
embittered men lose patience I leave it 
to you to guess. 

All these poor wrecks of war thank 
you in advance for anything you might 
do for them by publishing some news 
about their situation, thus helping to 
arouse public indignation, which alone 
can wipe out this shameful blot on the 
“ civilization ” the Entente has saved. 





How We Made the October Revolution 


By LEON TROTZKY 


[BoLSHEVIST MINISTER OF WAR] 


(Concluded*) 


HE revolutionary class alone was 
called to break the fatal circle in 
which, to its ruin, the revolution 
had remained confined. It was 

necessary to seize the power from those 
elements which, directly or indirectly, 
were only the servants of the upper bour- 
geoisie, and who used the resources of 
the Government as a means of obstruct- 
ing the revolutionary demands of the 
people. * * * “Governmental power 
to the Soviets!” cried our party. In 
October, 1917, this meant the delivery of 
all power to the revolutionary proleta- 
riat, at the head of which, at this time, 
stood the party of the Bolsheviki. It 
was, then, a question of the dictation of 
the working class, which rallied, or, more 


exactly, was capable of rallying behind 
it the millions and millions of men con- 
stituting the compact masses of the rural 


proletariat. This is the whole historical 
meaning of the October revolution. 

Everything spurred the party along 
this path. Since the first days of the 
revolution we had preached the necessity, 
and even inevitability, of delivering power 
over to the Soviets. After many internal 
struggles, the majority of Soviets had 
adopted this demand, and had come to 
share our view. We then began to pre- 
pare the second Congress of the Soviets 
of all the Russias. The Central Execu- 
tive Committee, directed by Dan, used 
every means to prevent the convening of 
this Congress. With much difficulty, we 
finally succeeded in fixing the convoca- 
tion of the Congress for the 25th of 
October, a date of the greatest signifi- 
cance for Russia’s future history. 


{At the beginning of October, the Petro- 
grad Military Staff demanded that two- 
thirds of the garrison be sent to the front. 
The Executive Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet, suspecting a purely political manoeu- 
vre, refused to accept this transfer blindly. 


*All the dates used by M. Trotzky are Old 
Style. To translate them into our calendar, 
add thirteen to each date. 


Documents subsequently found, M. Trotzky 
alleged, proved that the measure was de- 
vised by Kerensky, ‘‘ who sought thus to 
free the capital of the most revolutionary 
soldiers,’’ i. e., those most hostile to him. 
A revolutionary military committee was 
formed by the Petrograd Soviet, in which the 
Bolsheviki were in the ascendency, to ex- 
amine the question technically. This com- 
mittee was deliberately conceived to serve as 
an organ of the approaching revolution, and 
by its intensive propaganda work among the 
soldiers of the garrison, on whose attitude 
the fate of the coming Congress of Soviets 
depended, prepared the way for the subse- 
quent upheaval. 


Meantime the Bolsheviki proclaimed 
openly their intention to overthrow Keren- 
sky’s Government and to substitute the rule 
of the Second Soviet Congress. Lenin, who 
was hiding in Finland, sent innumerable let- 
ters demanding action. On Oct. 10 a secret 
session of the Executive Committee was held 
in Lenin’s presence to discuss the projected 
revolution. With only two dissenting voices 
a resolution was adopted declaring that the 
sole way to save the revolution and the 
country from final disaster was to create a 
revolutionary movement which should deliver 
over all governmental power into the hands 
of the Soviets. Seeing in the Democratic 
Soviet and the Provisional Parliament a 
mere compromise with the upper bourgeoisie, 
the Bolsheviki decided to break with it pub- 
licly. The Socialist-Revolutionists refused to 
follow them in an armed revolt. The Bol- 
sheviki then announced from the gallery of 
the Provisional Parliament that they had 
decided to abandon this institution. This 
declaration ‘‘ was received by the majority 
groups with roars of impotent anger.’’ 


The work of preparation went on, amid 
the alleged slanders of the opposition press. 
“The advocates of the upper bourgeoisie 
were right,’’ said M. Trotzky, ‘‘ when they 
accused us of seeking to create a revolution- 
ary situation. Open revolt and direct seizure 
of power were in our eyes the only issue pos- 
sible.’’’ The popular masses came over in 
greater and greater numbers; delegates from 
the trenches constantly arriving declared that 
if peace were not effected by Nov. 1 the so!- 
diers would leave the trenches and attack 
Petrograd. The Bolsheviki had become at la=t 
the army’s main hope. The Petrograd sar- 
rison, meantime, was won over by the Bol- 
shevist propaganda. The Revolutionary Mil- 
itary Committee, supported by the Petrograd 
Soviet, became openly an organization of 





The decisive moment was approach- 


revolt. 
ing. M. Trotzky continues:] 


BOLSHEVIST COMMISSARIES 


The first act of the Revolutionary Mil- 
itary Committee had been to appoint 
commissaries for all parts of the Petro- 
grad garrison and for all the important 
institutions of the capital and its sur- 
roundings. On every hand we were in- 
formed that the Government, or, rather, 
the Governmental factions, were organ- 
izing and arming their forces energeti- 
cally. In all places where arms were 
kept, both public and private, they had 
seized guns, revolvers, machine guns and 
cartridges, with which they had armed 
non-commissioned officers, students and 
young men of the middle class in general. 
We were therefore compelled to take pre- 
ventive measures. Our commissaries 
were installed in all arsenals and gun- 
shops. With practically no resistance 
they became the masters of the situa- 
tion. Henceforth no arms were delivered 
except by order of the commissaries. The 
regiments of the garrison declared one 
after the other that they recognized 
only the commissaries of the Petrograd 
Soviet, and that they would not move 
without their instructions. 


Besides this work of organization a 
violent campaign of agitation was car- 
ried on. Continual meetings were held 
in the factories, in the Cirque Moderne, 
in the Cirque Ciniselli, in clubs, and bar- 
racks. The atmosphere of all these meet- 
ings was filled with electricity. Every 
allusion to the imminent revolution was 
received with thunders of applause and 
cries of enthusiasm. The bourgeois press 
contributed greatly to deepen the im- 
pression of general unrest. The order 
signed by me and given to the Sestror- 
jetzk Munitions Works to furnish the 
Red Guard with 5,000 guns aroused an 
indescribable panic in the bourgeois cir- 
cles. Everywhere, in speech and press, 
the main topic of discussion was the 
general massacre that was being pre- 
pared. This naturally did not prevent 
the factory in question from delivering 
the guns to the Red Guard. And the 
more the bourgeois press barked against 
us and slandered us the more ardent was 
the response of the masses to our call. 


HOW WE MADE THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION: 
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KERENSKY’S POWER GONE 


The Smolny Institute was already at 
that time in the hands of the Petrograd 
Soviet and of our party. The Menshe- 
viki and the Revolutionary Socialists of 
the Right transferred their political ac- 
tivity to the Mary Palace, where the re- 
cently born Provisional Parliament was 
already in its death agony. Kerensky de- 
livered before this Parliament a long 
speech, in which he sought to conceal his 
powerlessness behind the loud applause 
of the bourgeois factions and menacing 
cries raised against the Bolsheviki. The 
Government Military Staff made one 
last effort at resistance. It sent to all 
the elements of the garrison an invita- 
tion to appoint two delegates for each 
troop corps to examine the question of 
whether the soldiers of the garrison 
should be sent away from the capital. 
The discussion was fixed for Oct. 22 at 
1 P.M. ; 


The regiments notified us immediately 
of this invitation. We summoned the 
Council of the Garrison to meet at 11 in 
the morning. A part of the delegates, 
however, went to the Staff Headquar- 
ters, but only to declare that they would 
do nothing without the instructions of 
the Petrograd Soviet. The Garrison 
Council showed almost unanimously its 
loyalty to the Revolutionary Military 
Committee. Objections were made only 
by the official representatives of the fac- 
tions of the former Soviet, but these 
found no sympathy with the regimental 
delegates. The efforts of the Staff Head- 
quarters had shown us clearly that we 
were on solid ground. Among our warm- 
est partisans was the Volhynian Regi- 
ment, that same regiment which, on the 
night of July 4, preceded by its military 
band, had left the Tauride Palace to 
suppress the Bolsheviki. 


SOVIET DAY IN “PETER” 


Since the end of September we had 
undertaken a series of steps to procure 
for the Petrograd Soviet an independent 
paper. But all the printing houses were 
occupied, and their owners, supported by 
the Central Executive Committee, boy- 
cotted us. We therefore decided to or- 
ganize a “ Soviet Day in Petrograd,” and 
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to collect the funds necessary to finance 
such a paper. This day had been fixed 
two weeks before for Oct. 22, which date 
coincided with the date of the opening 
of the conflict. The opposition press de- 
clared positively that on Oct. 22 an 
armed rebellion by the Bolsheviki would 
take place in the streets of Petrograd. 
* %* + The Soviet, however, proceeded 
calmly and coolly, paying no attention to 
the vociferations of “public opinion” 
and the outcry of the upper bourgeoisie. 


Oct. 22 was the parade day of the pro- 
letariat army. Everything went off well. 
Despite all warnings issued by the Right 
that blood would flow in streams in the 
streets, the popular masses thronged to 
the meetings of the Petrograd Soviet. All 
the forces of oratory had been mar- 
shaled. All public buildings were packed. 
The meetings lasted for several hours 
without interruption. As speakers there 
were members of our party, delegates of 
the Congress of Soviets, representatives 
from the front, Social Revolutionists of 
the Left, and anarchists. All public edi- 
fices were invaded by throngs of work- 
men, soldiers, and sailors. * * * 
Tens of thousands of men filled the Peo- 
ple’s House, swarmed in the corridors, 
filled the halls to overflowing. Around 
the iron pillars clusters of human heads, 
hands, and feet clung like enormous 
vines. The atmosphere was charged with 
that electrical tension which character- 
izes all critical moments of revolution. 


“Down with the Kerensky Govern- 
ment!” “ Down with war!” “ All pow- 
er for the Soviets! ” these masses shout- 
ed. Before this vast multitude no one 
dared utter a protest. The Petrograd 
Soviet dominated absolutely everything. 
The revolution had begun. The only 
thing remaining was to give the pale 
spectre of Kerensky’s Government the 
finishing blow. 

[Steps were taken immediately to win over 
troops who were still irresolute, such as the 
Cossacks, the cavalry regiments, Semenov’s 
regiment, the automobile corps. Commis- 
saries and agitators were dispatched to these 
danger points, as well as to the Fortress of 
Peter and Paul dominating Petrograd. The 
efforts of the Bolsheviki were everywhere 
successful. Additional troops sent for by 
the desperate Kerensky from outside halted 
their march and sent delegates to the Bol- 


shevist leaders. Delegates from the front 
returned there with Bolshevist propaganda 
material to distribute. The Revolutionary 
Military Committee established communica- 
tion by telephone with the garrisons of 
neighboring towns, and posted forces at all 
stations to prevent the entrance of ‘‘ counter- 
revolutionaries ’’ into the city. The public 
telephone service was taken over by force 
after it had refused its co-operation. The 
telegraph and postal services were also 
seized. The Smolny Institute was equipped 
with machine guns, and the Bolshevist lead- 
ers installed themselves on the third floor in 
a small corner room, where all reports were 
received, and whence all action was directed. 

On the evening of Oct. 24 Kerensky went 
before the Provisional Parliament and asked 
authority to take repressive measures against 
the Bolsheviki. A wild storm of conflicting 
views arose, which resulted in the condem- 
nation of the seditious movement of the So- 
viet, but also in throwing the blame for this 
movement ‘‘ on the anti-democratic policy of 
the Government.’’ The Bolshevist leaders 
received dozens of letters threatening death. 
Gorky, in his Novaya Zhizn, prophesied the 
end of the world. 

The members of the Revolutionary Military 
Committee had not left the Smolny Institute 
the whole week; they lay on sofas, sleeping 
but little, awakened constantly by couriers, 
bringers of news, cyclists, telegraph messen- 
gers, and telephone calls. The most exciting 
night was that of Oct. 24-25, when news 
came that Kerensky was preparing armed 
resistance at Pavlovsk and Peterhof. The 
Bolsheviki replied by posting sentries on all 
roads leading to Petrograd, and sending ag- 
itators forward to mingle with the Govern- 
ment troops and seduce them to the Bol- 
shevist cause. The Petrograd garrison, 
meanwhile, held itself in readiness to sup- 
port the Bolsheviki. In this decisive night 
all the principal points of the city, including 
the State Bank, were seized by the Bolshe- 
viki almost without resistance. The cruiser 
Aurora, on the Neva, was held up as it was 
about to sail and taken over into the service 
of the Soviets. The narrative of M. Trotzky 
continues :] 


THE DECISIVE DAY 


On Oct. 25, at dawn, there arrived at 
the Smolny Institute a man and a woman 
worker from the printing plant of our 
party, who announced that the Govern- 
ment had forbidden the appearance of 
the central organ of the party, as well 
as that of the new paper of the Petro- 
grad Soviet. Government agents had 
placed seals on the plant. The Revolu- 
tionary Military Committee immediately 
took the two organs under its protection, 
and confided “ to the glorious Volhynian 
regiment the great honor of defending 
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the freedom of the people’s press against 
counter-revolutionary attacks.” The 
printing plant resumed work, without 
further interruption, and the two papers 
appeared at the time fixed. 


The Government was still quartered in 
the Winter Palace, but it was only the 
shadow of a Government. Politically it 
was already dead. On Oct. 25 [Nov. 7, 
New Style] the Winter Palace was grad- 
ually surrounded by our troops. At 1 
o’clock in the afternoon, at the session of 
the Petrograd Soviet and in the name 
of the Revolutionary Military Commit- 
tee, I announced that the Kerensky Gov- 
ernment no longer existed, and that 
pending the decision of the Soviet Con- 
gress all Governmental power passed 
into the hands of the Revolutionary Mil- 
itary Committee. 


Lenin, who had secretly left Finland 
and gone into hiding in the suburbs, 
came to the Smolny Institute on Oct. 
25. That same evening a provisional 
session of the Soviet Congress took place. 
Dan, head of Kerensky’s Central Exec- 
utive Committee, made a report in the 
name of that committee. He delivered 
a speech accusing the rioters, the “ ex- 
propriators ” and fosterers of rebellion, 
tried to frighten the Congress by repre- 
senting the repression of the revolution- 
ary movement as inevitable, declaring 
that it would be crushed by troops from 
the front within a few days. His words 
lacked persuasiveness, and were out of 
place in an assemblage where the great 
majority of the delegates followed with 
intense joy the victorious progress of 
the Petrograd revolution. 


The Winter Palace was then sur- 
rounded, but not yet taken. From time 
to time shots were fired from its win- 
dows against the besiegers, who slowly 
and prudently closed their circle around 
it. From the Fortress of Peter and Paul 
two or three cannon shots were fired at 
the palace. Their far-off thunder could 
be heard inside the Smolny Institute. 
Filled with impotent rage, Martov, from 
the gallery of the Congress, spoke of 
civil war, and especially of the siege of 
the Winter Palace. The reply to this 
was given by two sailors, who had come 
directly from the scene of combat to sub- 


mit a report. This report recalled the 
offensive of June 18, all the policy of 
betrayal of the former Government, the 
re-establishment of the death penalty 
for the soldiers, arrests and oppressive 
measures against revolutionary organi- 
zations, and ended with a solemn oath 
to conquer or die. 

These sailors also brought us the news 
of our first losses, which occurred in the 
large square facing the Winter Palace. 
As though a signal had been given, all 
the delegates rose from their seats and 
with a unanimity produced only by a 
high moral tension, intoned the Song of 
the Dead. All those who experienced 
that moment will never forget it. The 
session was broken off. It was impossi- 
ble to continue the theoretical discussion 
relating to Government when the fate 
of the existing Government was being 
decided amid the tumult of combat and 
shots around the Winter Palace. * * * 
We all awaited anxiously the news of 
what was going on. 


FALL OF KERENSKY 


After some time Antonov, who was di- 
recting the operations, arrived at Smolny. 
Amid utter silence he announced that 
the Winter Palace had been taken, that 
Kerensky had fled, and that the other 


. Ministers had been arrested and brought 


to the Peter and Paul Fortress. The 
Social Revolutionists and the Menshe- 
viki, numbering about sixty, or about 
one-tenth of the Congress, left the hall 
protesting. As they had no other al- 
ternative, they “threw all responsibil- 
ity” for everything destined to occur 
upon the Bolsheviki and the Social Rev- 
olutionists of the Left. 

The latter still hesitated. The Right 
wing of this party had gone over com- 
pletely to the middle class and the lower 
bourgeoisie, to the intellectuals of the 
lower bourgeoisie, and to the well-to-do 
residents of the villages, and in all im- 
portant questions it allied itself against 
us with the liberal upper bourgeoisie. 
The most revolutionary elements of this 
party, in which was still reflected all 
the radicalism of the social demands of 
the poorest peasant masses, leaned to- 
ward the proletariat and the party of 
the proletariat. Nevertheless they were 
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afraid to cut the bonds which linked 
them with their former party. When, 
therefore, we left the Provisional Par- 
liament, they refused to follow us and 
warned us against “adventures.” But 
now the revolution compelled them to 
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choose for the Soviets or against the 
Soviets. Not without hesitation they 
took up their position on the same side 
of the barricade as ourselves. The first 
chapter of the October revolution was 
thus concluded. 


Free Finland 


By ARMAS HERMAN SAASTAMOINEN 


[FINNISH MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES] 


Mr. Saastamoinen, though not yet 40 years of age, is considered one of the 
ablest statesmen in the new Finland. In the Spring of 1918 he was appointed first 


envoy of independent Finland to Copenhagen. 


He was subsequently offered the 


portfolio of Foreign Affairs in the Finnish Government, but preferred the post of 
Finnish Minister to the United States, a country which he had learned to know 
from a business and study trip taken some years ago. His story of events in Fin- 
land since the Russian revolution is here reproduced from the October number of the 


American-Scandinavian Review. 


HE whole history of Finland is 
nothing but a struggle for her 
very existence. After centuries 
of wars and resistance to oppres- 
sion, we have at last attained free- 
dom and recognition as one of the 
independent States of the world, but 
only after a struggle more bitter than 
any that preceded it, because in this 
case we had to fight our own brothers. 
It is no wonder that other countries, 
while they were themselves in the 
throes of great events, should have 
failed to understand what took place in 
our country, but increased sympathy 
will come with fuller knowledge. When 
the whole history of our struggle be- 
comes known, as perhaps it will be ten 
years from now, the world will be 
amazed. 

It has seemed to many foreigners that 
the class hatred shown in the Red revolt 
must necessarily be the result of oppres- 
sion by the capitalist class, and that the 
excesses of the proletariat, however ter- 
rible, must have had some justification 
or at least excuse in the tyranny of their 
masters. This is an absolute perversion 
of the truth. The Finns are by nature 
pugnaciously democratic, and we had in 
our country evolved a democracy so com- 
plete that its failure to insure peace 
would almost tempt one to doubt the 
possibility of democracy anywhere. 


During the last few decades Finland 
has been changing rapidly from an al- 
most purely agricultural country to one 
in which large industries hold an impor- 
tant place. The laborers, being prac- 
tically a new class, were not represented 
in our old-fashioned Constitution, which 
was based on representation of four es- 
tates. In 1905, however, the whole coun- 
try instituted a strike against Russian 
autocracy, a strike in which not only 
workingmen but professional men, offi- 
cials, university professors, and even the 
police took part, and by this means we 
succeeded in wresting from the Czar a 
new Constitution, the most democratic 
the world had up to that time known. All 
power was lodged in a one-chamber Par- 
liament, elected by free and equal suf- 
frage of all men and women over 24 
years of age. Unfortunately, however, 
our Constitution was in effect nullified 
by the Czar, who would dissolve the Diet 
whenever it was on the point of passing 
any liberal law, and during the war it 
was permanently suspended; but it has 
now resumed its functions. The present 
Diet, elected last March, has framed a 
republican Constitution and elected our 
first President. Since the revolution in 
March, 1917, we have had in fact 
a parliamentary government, and in 
December of the same year a law was 
passed making it obligatory that the 





FREE FINLAND 


Ministry should have the confidence of 
the Diet. 

Economically, as well as _ politically, 
Finland is a democracy. I venture to 


say that there is no country in the world 
where wealth is more evenly distributed, 


ARMAS SAASTAMOINEN 
First Finnish Minister to the United States 


where there are fewer large fortunes, and 
where the standard of living is simpler 
and more uniform among all classes. Nor 
is there any immutable line between 
classes; most of the present leaders are 
plain men who have risen from the peo- 
ple. The so-called bourgeois parties 
have for decades been working to reform 
our somewhat antiquated land laws, but 
all efforts were wrecked on the refusal 
of the Czar to sanction any liberal legis- 
lation and on the resistance of the So- 
cialists, who wanted to communize the 
land, and therefore would not support a 
law that would increase the number of 
land owners. The law making thousands 
of small tenants (torpare) owners of the 
soil they tilled has now been passed; it 
was, in fact, one of the very first actions 
of that “rump” Diet which met imme- 
diately after the revolt was crushed. 
Other reforms in the interests of indus- 
trial workers were passed by the bour- 
geois majority in the Diet of 1917, 
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among them the eight-hour-day law and 
a very radical municipal law—the two 
chief points for which the Socialists had 
instituted the general strike of Novem- 
ber, 1917. Nevertheless, the prepara- 
tions for revolution went right on, and 
the Red leaders continued to delude their 
followers by calling the members of the 
Government “ butchers ” and “ enemies of 
the people.” 

This accusation would be absurd if it 
were not so tragic. How could these 
men be enemies of the people? They had 
suffered imprisonment and banishment 
and had been threatened with death a 
thousand times for standing by their 
own people. The most determined re- 
sistance to the tyranny of the Czar was 
always found in the educated middle 
classes, and not least among the offi- 
cials. During the years 1911 to 1917 
not less than fifty Finnish officials were 
confined in Russian prisons because they 
refused to execute orders that were con- 
trary to Finnish law. When the Russian 
revolution broke out, about 200 Finnish 
patriots were awaiting their death sen- 
tences in Petrograd prisons and others 
were in banishment in Siberia, among 
them President of the Diet Svinhufvud 
and Mayor Hasselblatt of Vasa, who had 
both been deported in 1914. The White 
Guards were not, as the Red leaders at- 
tempted to make their followers believe, 
organized against the workingmen, but 
to keep order and, of course, with a view 
to being eventually used against the for- 
eign oppressor. They asked nothing bet- 
ter than to co-operate with the working- 
men against the common enemy. 

No, the class hatred in Finland was 
artificially stimulated from the outside. 
To understand the whole situation, it 
must be remembered that our country 
had for twenty years been living under 
abnormal conditions. Russification had 
been going on at an accelerated pace, 
and had roused bitter and vengeful re- 
sistance. The inherited respect for law 
and authority was undermined, because 
law and authority were represented by 
the hated Government of the Czar. The 
fires of revolution were smoldering in 
the people, and when, at last, they burst 
out in flame they were turned against 
countrymen instead of against the ty- 
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rant, who had so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly fallen. 

It was a fatal influence that made 
the Finns identify their cause with that 
of the Russian revolutionists. The sym- 
pathy was natural enough, since both 
were fighting a common enemy, and yet 
the situation in our country was widely 
different from that of our earnest 
neighbor. Finland was a well-ordered 
western democracy with a popular rep- 
resentation, able to put through any re- 
forms that the people demanded, pro- 
vided only that the Czar would allow it 
to function. Resistance with us could 
therefore take legal forms. Not so in 
Russia. An Oriental despotism held sway 
there and could only be changed by the 
complete overthrow of the despot and the 
building up of a new form of govern- 
ment. Our Finnish workingmen, though 
they stand infinitely higher in literacy 
and intelligence than do Russians of the 
same class, were unable to see the differ- 
ence. During the war they came very 
much under the influence of Russian sol- 
diers and marines. Immense fortifica- 
tions were built in Finland, and the con- 
struction gave employment to about 70,- 
000 Finnish laborers. There they were 
under the supervision of Russian soldiers, 
and learned to fraternize with them as 
well as with the marines from the bat- 
tleships stationed near our coast. 

As all the world now knows, the Rus- 
sian Army, and even more the Russian 
Navy, with its inhuman discipline, were 
breeding places of anarchism, and it was 
in the navy that Bolshevism found its 
first supporters. Finland became the 
spectator of a horrible massacre of offi- 
cers, and the streets of Helsingfors were 
infested with Russian marines, rushing 
around in automobiles, finger on trigger, 
hunting down their former commanders, 
or shooting into the empty air for sport. 

Long before that crisis, however, our 
laborers had been infected with Bolshevist 
doctrines. There is much in the charac- 
ter of the Finn that makes him fall a 
ready victim to theories of that kind. He 
is extremely doctrinaire, and, when he 
has once accepted an idea, is ready to 
carry it out to its ultimate consequences. 
Sometimes this quality leads him to the 
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most sublime self-sacrifice, even to death, 
for his convictions, but at other times it 
may be a source of great danger. In the 
present case, it carried the workingmen 
to the extremes of internationalism. They 
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accepted the doctrine of the solidarity of 
the proletariat against the “ exploiting 


class,” and instantly transplanted to 
their own conditions that class hatred 
which might have some reason in Russia, 
but was absolutely without justification 
in Finland. As a Finnish writer, Hen- 
ning Sdéderhjelm, says: “With Finnish 
stubbornness and tenacity they accepted 
the lightly constructed fancies and 
utopias of the Russians. The edifice 
which to the Russian was only a house 
of cards, built in an exalted hour and dis- 
missed with a mere shrug of the shoulder 
when it fell, was to them a temple 
founded on a rock which could never 
fall.” 


There were, of course, moderate Social- 
ists in Finland, but these were either 
carried away or, at best, remained pas- 
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sive. To all such, who now disclaim re- 
sponsibility for the revolt, we can only 
say that they blew sparks which they 
ought to have known would burn the 
house. In the elections of 1917, the party 
managed to secure 103 out of a total of 
200 representatives, largel.- through the 
indifference of the bourgeois parties, 
which had lost interest in the vote, since 
all their attempts at legislation were 
nullified by the Russian authorities. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the Czar, 
Kerensky dissolved the Diet in July of 
the same year, and when the new elec- 
tions were held in October the Socialists 
had lost their majority, and succeeded in 
electing only 92 of their candidates. The 
reason was simply that the people saw 
whither the Socialists were tending. 
They saw them fraternizing with the 
ancient enemies of our people, while the 
Red Guard refused to put a stop to the 
crimes committed by hooligans and the 
demoralized Russian soldiery. Therefore 
the voters turned against them, but the 
Socialists refused to accept their defeat 
at the polls, and prepared more and more 
openly for revolution. On Jan. 27, 1918, 
at 6 o’clock, the signal was given which 
let loose the forces of the Red revolt. 

We have been criticised for accept- 
ing German aid, but it was a case 
of self-preservation. We had no army; 
for the Finnish Army had been dissolved 
by the Russian authorities, and since 
1902 we have had no military service. We 
had scarcely any arms; for the posses- 
sion of firearms had long been forbidden. 
Against us we had the Red Army, which, 
according to the protocol of the Guard in 
March, 1918, numbered 75,000, aug- 
mented by tens of thousands of Russian 
soldiers. They were supplied with arms, 
which had been pouring into the country 
from the Bolsheviki in Petrograd ever 
since the beginning of December, 1917. 
They were in possession of the line of 
forts that had been flung across the 
country in the expectation that Finland 
would become an important strategic 
centre in the world war—tremendous 
fortifications, blasted in rock, reinforced 
with trenches and barbed wire, and com- 
parable in strength to Antwerp and 
Liége. Outside our coasts were about 
four-fifths of the Russian battleships, 
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most of them right in the Harbor of Hel- 
singfors. 

Against all this we had practically 
only our bare hands—not a single can- 
non and only a few rifles. Nevertheless, 
General Mannerheim assured the Gov- 
ernment that, given time, he could put 
down the Reds unaided, but the Govern- 
ment did not think it right to incur the 
frightful loss of life that must have been 
the consequence of going against the 
fortifications with unarmed men. It 
would have meant that the entire south- 
ern part of the country would have been 
laid waste and Helsingfors reduced to an 
ash-heap. The brunt of the fighting, 
however, was borne by Mannerheim’s 
volunteer army, the backbone of which 
was made up of peasants and woodsmen 
from the north. 

A glance at the composition of the 
White Army is the best answer to the 
fiction that it was an army of the 
“‘ possessing classes ” trying to crush the 
proletariat. Peasants fighting to retain 
their few acres of land, country school 


teachers defending their hearthstones, 
schoolboys who had been learning the 
use of firearms in secret to use them 
some time against Russia—these were the 
“ capitalists ” and “ reactionaries ”’ of the 


Finnish people’s army. A Swedish 
writer, Ernst Klein, has remarked that 
one “ might as well hope to marshal an 
army in Finland for Confucianism or for 
the Asa faith as for reactionism.” 
Equally untrue, therefore, is the accusa- 
tion that Finnish “ junkers” were in- 
triguing with Prussians of the same 
calibre to enslave their own countrymen. 
Our leaders were pro-German in the 
sense of looking to Germany as the only 
power likely to help them against Rus- 
sian aggression; but the men who had 
just come back from prison and banish- 
ment for refusing to submit to one tyrant 
were not likely to put their country un- 
der the foot of another. All they wanted 
was Finland free and independent. 

This is not the place to tell the story 
of the fighting and cf the final victory 
won by our troops, but. I wish to say a 
few words about the so-called White 
terror. The Socialists claim that more 
than 15,000 persons were killed, and it is 
made to appear that these people were 
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executed by the Government in cold 
blood, after peace was restored and the 
enemy had been rendered helpless. This 
is absolutely untrue. No doubt summary 
justice was done by local bodies of White 
troops, who took the law in their own 
hands, for the war was largely a guerrilla 
war, fought by undisciplined men, who 
were under terrible provocation. I shrink 
from mentioning the Red.terror; it is 
hard to confess that such things could 
be done by my own countrymen, but it is 
necessary to touch on it in order to under- 
stand the fury of the peasants. Many 
localities had been infested by bands 
of thieves and cut-throats for months 
past; about one thousand murders were 
committed before the revolution broke 
out, besides those perpetrated on helpless 
prisoners during the war. Often they 
were accompanied by such _bestial 
tortures that the story is unfit to print. 
One can hardly marvel that people who 
saw their neighbors nailed to the table by 
their tongues—to mention only one in- 
stance—would take instant vengeance. 

With regard to the executions ordered 
by the Government, I am able to give 
exact figures. They were 127 or, possi- 
bly, 128. Nearly all those condemned to 
death were murderers; many had several 
murders on their conscience, one no less 
than 120. All were tried in civil courts. 
Not a single person was executed in the 
camps. 

The conditions in the camps have been 
the subject of criticism. When the war 
was over, we found ourselves with 80,000 
prisoners on our hands. Many of these 
were, of course, comparatively innocent; 
they had been deluded or perhaps even 
forced into the Ned army. On the other 
hand, there was danger of releasing those 
who would instantly start the revolt over 
again. The sifting process took time, 
and it was difficult to care for this mass 
of people, but I deny that deliberate 
cruelties or even avoidable hardships 
were inflicted on them. There were 
epidemics due to malnutrition in the 
camps, but also outside of the camps. The 
daily bread ration in Finland, even after 
we had received some aid from abroad, 
was eighty grams, of which forty grams 
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were wood pulp. (A normal ration is 500 
grams.) If the prisoners were stagger- 
ing for want of food, so were the guards 
who took care of them, and had exactly 
the same miserable rations. I doubt if 
any people less hardy than the Finns 
could have lived, let alone fought, on the 
diet of our troops. It is the literal truth 
that sometimes they did not taste food 
for days together, for they could not 
plunder the land they were set to defend 
or take the bread out of the mouths of 
helpless women and children. As fast 
as the prisoners could be tried, they were 
released in batches of many thousands 
each time. 

According to the latest report from 
Finland, General Mannerheim has pro- 
posed that the few who still remain be 
released, with the exception of criminals 
and the leaders of the revolt. 

That the Socialists have not been de- 
prived of the right of free speech and the 
use of their press is shown by the fact 
that in the last March elections they 
managed to elect eighty representatives 
to the Diet. In my opinion, they will not 
be able to turn Finland into a com- 
munistic State, but will have to accept 
the fact that it will remain a radical 
democracy with more and more liberal 
tendencies. * * * 

It is to the Scandinavian countries 
that Finland must look for her closest 
friends in the future. One-eighth of our 
population are Swedes, and they enjoy 
exactly the same rights with regard to 
the use of their language as do the Fin- 
nish-speaking majority. Our culture has 
been built by both races, but has received 
its strongest impulses from Scandinavia, 
not only from Sweden, but from Den- 
mark and Norway. We feel, perhaps, a 
stronger affection for the three brother 
nations than they feel for one another. 
The sympathy of Scandinavia has been 
to us more than mere words; to us who 
have had almost to dig ourselves out of 
our own grave, the hand of fellowship 
from the west has meant renewed hope 
of life. To all Scandinavians I want to 
say that the Finland you learned to know 
in the writings of Runeberg and Topelius 
is still there. 





The White Terror in Hungary 


Premier Friedrich Charged With Concealing and -Promoting 
Murder and Persecution 


After the fall of Bela Kun’s Bolshevist régime and the brief interim of 
Archduke Joseph’s attempt to govern Hungary, the power fell into the hands of 
the temporary Friedrich Government, with which the Peace Conference long re- 
fused to negotiate a treaty of peace. Charges of a White Terror under this régime 
were formulated in impressive detail by a special correspondent of the Viennese 
Socialist paper, the Arbeiter Zeitung; his articles, signed “R,” appeared in the 
issues of Sept. 16 and 17, 1919. The Arbeiter Zeitung is an anti-Bolshevist journal, 
hence its story of atrocities committed in the name of anti-Bolshevism carries 
weight, The International Review’s translation is here presented in part. 


Budapest, Sept. 13, 1919. 

[ Joss Friedrich, Hungary has 

arranged the most stringent 

embargo on information, so as 

to be able to carry on her hang- 
man’s job undisturbed. The Reds had 
yoked the Hungarian press; the Whites 
have strangled it. With the help of the 
Rumanian censorship a check has been 
imposed on correspondents of the for- 
eign press, by means of which reports 
about events in Hungary are, at the 
least, detained; but should the Rumanian 
censorship, nevertheless, allow some- 
thing to slip through, Friedrich has made 
arrangements to prevent the handing on 
of such information to foreign countries; 
for this purpose the so-called Friedrich 
censors have been installed at the central 
telegraph stations, and they subject tele- 
grams to a fresh scrutiny. One or two 
notices of atrocities had, however, ap- 
peared in the Vienna papers; these 
papers, as I know by personal observa- 
tion, have been seized at the frontier by 
the frontier police for the last ten days, 
at the direct order of the Hungarian 
Government. The most stringent em- 
bargo on information is being imposed 
on Hungary, because Hungary has an 
evil conscience! 

And suppose a cry of despair from 
some of those who are being tortured to 
death should, nevertheless, penetrate the 
embargo, in order to call Europe to wit- 
ness their arraignment—for this eventu- 
ality also Friedrich has made his dis- 
positions: he directs his telegraph 
bureau to circulate in foreign parts lies 
calculated to contradict all accusation, 


even over there. A few days ago, for 
instance, the Friedrich Government 
caused to be circulated a certain declara- 
tion; it appeared also in the official 
Gazette: that declaration, with the au- 
dacity characteristic of Herr Friedrich, 
contained a statement to this effect: 
“Once for all let us say, with the ut- 
most definiteness, that the much talked- 
of White Terror does not exist, and 
never has existed. What is being done 
in Hungary by the White Guard simply 
amounts to the keeping of law and the 
keeping of order. We further declare 
that the White Guard will not allow it- 
self to be obstructed by this manoeuvre.” 


GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 


Before I give cases, proved by docu- 
mentary evidence, copies of most of 
which are in the possession of the En- 
tente missions, I propose first to settle 
accounts with the malicious lie which 
has been officially spread abroad in or- 
der to suppress the truth. 

Herr Friedrich, Premier of Hungary: 
I beg to remind you that when last I 
spoke to you and had an opportunity of 
asking you about the authentic informa- 
tion I had of atrocities of the White 
Guard in Trans-Danubian Hungary, you 
answered as follows: “I regret to have 
to admit that these atrocities did, as a 
matter of fact, take place.” As I know 
your political methods full well by now, 
I am aware that, when as a simple corre- 
spondent, I now bring a public complaint 
against your system, you will, in order 
to whitewash yourself, deny that this 
conversation ever took place. You will 
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not succeed. Here and now, I submit 
to you the records of the Hungarian 
War Ministry, Department 5a, copies of 
which, as is stated in these documents 
themselves, have been deposited with 
Colonel Lorx, at Algya-Papp, with First 
Lieutenant Nyekhegyi, with Major 
Denes, with Captain Denghy, with the 
Police Section of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, with the Manager of the Press 
Bureau in the Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment, with various Hungarian Minis- 
tries, with Sections II., III., XIII., XIV., 
and with the Hungarian liaison officers 
attached to the Entente missions. I have 
had opportunity to inspect a great many 
“bulletins” ; in order to keep within 
the limits of this article I will, at pres- 
ent, select only a few cases. 

From the bulletin of the Hungarian 
War Ministry 621/1, 5a 1010, dated Aug. 
21, 1918, (sic), 8 A. M.: 


Official Report from Veszprim: 

The Rumanian occupation troops are 
limiting their operations to keeping order 
iid to taking prisoner Communists who 
are in hiding. The population has abso- 
lutely no cause for complaint on account 
of the Rumanian occupation. On the 
other hand, in the unoccupied villages of 
the county the White Guard are making 
unauthorized requisitions, are using lynch 
law, are carrying out executions. 


In this same report Count Louis Bat- 
thyany of Polgardi, who is a big land- 
owner, says: 

The soldiers who form the White Guard 
are carrying on a reign of terror in the 
village and surrounding district, are mak- 
ing unauthorized requisitions, have black- 
mailed a Jewish merchant to the extent 
of 20,000 kronen, which he was to pay in 
order not to be hanged. They are behav- 
ing in a way calculated to arouse the 
greatest disquiet among the population. 
The administrative authorities of the 

Feher County report: 

We have already several times drawn 
the attention of the Gendarmerie Com- 
mand in Stuhlweissenburg to the behavior 
of the White Guard. There are official 
reports to the effect that the soldiers of 
the White Guard are carrying out lynch 
law and are refusing trial; that they hang 
all persons who had any connection with 
the Bolshevist régime, and they further 
egg on the people to religious cruelties. 
These cases of execution by lynch law 
were carried out within the Feher County, 
principally in Nagylang and Aban, in the 
Veszprim County, in Lepseny and Enying. 
The Gendarmerie Command informed the 
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Chief Command of the White Guard of 
these events, and, according to information 
supplied by Captain of the Gendarmerie, 
Ratz, the Chief Command has already in- 
stituted an inquiry. The population of the 
villages, which has been embittered by the 
Bolshevist rule, in many cases openly en- 
couraged the executions and lynch law of 
the White soldiers. But it is to be feared 
that much harm will be done to public 
safety hereabouts by these unauthorized 
acts, and the tolerable security of the dis- 
trict will be succeeded by a reign of utter 
anarchy. 

In the bulletin of the War Ministry, 
822/1, 5a, 1919, dated Aug. 22:of the 
current year, the Vice Governor of 
Stuhlweissenburg says: 


I am receiving from the borders of the 
Feher and Tolna counties the most dis- 
quieting reports of acts of lynch law. The 
members of the White Guard are continu- 
ing their persecution of the Jews, their 
lynch executions, and their other acts of 
violence, especially in the Sarbogar dis- 
trict. Several days ago I sent in a com- 
plaint as to this to the Prime Minister’s 
Department, to the Ministry of the In- 
terior, and to the Trans-Danubian Com- 
mand of the National Army. Five days 
ago the military authorities promised me 
to make an end of these unauthorized 
acts. Until now nothing has happened. 
In Enying the atrocities of the White 
Guards are being continued. 

Such official bulletins are being re- 
ceived every day. Fresh news of the 
outrages of the White Guard come in 
hourly. * * * The Government are 
taking no steps about the White Terror 
because, having seized power by means 
of a police coup d’état, they hold it un- 
justifiably, and not only are unable to 
keep it except with the help of the 
Terror, but also misuse for their own 
purposes the anti-Semitic feeling which 
certainly exists among the population. 

In this, my first statement, I have in- 
tended to confine myself to proving that 
the atrocities have, in fact, been carried 
out by the White Guard with the com- 
plicity of the Government, in spite of all 
denials. I will now come back to individ- 
ual cases which rest on documentary evi- 
dence already in the hands of the En- 
tente. 

LIKE THE RED TERROR 
Budapest, Sept. 14. 

The organization of the White Terror 
is an uncanny copy of the Red Terror 
down to the smallest details. Its sphere 
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of operations covers the same sites as 
those which housed the Red Guards; the 
same Headquarters Siofok, where for- 
merly Pogany and Szamuely had set up 
their rule, is now the seat of the White 
General Staff, and even the “ execution 
train” of the Red Terrorists is now be- 
ing used by the Whites. In Trans- 
Danubian Hungary the White National 
Army forms the nucleus of the Terror; 
in Budapest, the place of the “ Lenin 
Boys” has been taken by the White 
Terrorists, who call themselves the 
“ Revivalist Hungarians.” It is a char- 
acteristic fact that both among the 
White Guard, which is devastating the 
countryside, and among the Terrorist 
group at Budapest, there are those serv- 
in, and even playing a leading réle, who, 
only six weeks ago, were among the 
maddest of the Red leaders. * * * 

The elements of the Revivalist Hun- 
garian organization were started by 
Friedrich soon after the October revolu- 
tion, although at that time it professed 
When Friedrich 


to follow Karolyi. 
came to power he developed his organ- 
ization. This organization was directed 
by the Prime Minister’s Department, and 
the Government also made arrangements 
for the necessary financial support. The 
Szent-Imre College alone received 600,- 


000 kronen. Now the Revivalist Hun- 
garians are among the most dreaded of 
the Terrorists. They have suppressed 
every expression of opinion, and for 
weeks together have disquieted the 
city with the most infamous lying 
placards. * * * 

The Revivalist Hungarians form the 
Budapest outpost of the central Terror- 
ist organization in Trans-Danubian Hun- 
gary. The elements of this White Ter- 
rorist Guard were in existence even at 
Szegedin. Contrary to hitherto accepted 
information, the French Command at 
Szegedin did not show any particular 
favor or partiality for the army formed 
at Szegedin, which army consisted al- 
most exclusively of officers. In every 
way the French put obstruction in the 
path of the Szegedin Army. Nor did 
these relations change perceptibly when 
the fall of the Soviet Government was 
imminent. At that time the Whites man- 


aged to get permission for an officers’ 
troop to take up its position behind the 
French position, which was detailed to 
guard the line of demarkation. This of- 
ficers’ troop, which called itself the Pro- 
nay troop, and was under the leadership 
of Pronay, Firs* Lieutenant of Hussars, 
had wormed itself in between Szagmaz 
and Dorozma. It was known as the 
Black Death Battalion, and it undertook 
to exact vengeance for Bolshevism. 


The very first days of its activities re- 
sulted in the deaths of innocent per- 
sons. Thus, on the second day, it hanged 
a 19-year-old youth, named Herz, the 
son of a Budapest barrister. His guilt 
consisted in having on him two 1-tters 
of introduction from William and Eugene 
Vazsonyi. The young man had beén de- 
nounced as a Bolshevik to the French, 
and as proof the letters of the two “ big- 
gest Bolsheviki,” the Vazsonyi, were pro- 
duced; but the French let the young man 
go at once as being innocent. The 
Whites hanged him, nevertheless. The 
artist, Nana Kukovicz, was buried alive; 
she was accused of having sympathized 
with the Bolsheviki. Among the mur- 
ders of wholly innocent victims the fol- 
lowing is the most extraordinary: A 
man’s body was found in the Theiss; 
hands and feet were fastened together 
with wire, and the neck was throttled 
with a wire noose. The French military 
authorities diagnosed the corpse as that 
of a Russian spy in their service, who 
was bringing them information about 
the Budapest Bolsheviki. French detec- 
tives have established the fact that this 
man was murdered by three Hungarian 
nobles, officers of Hussars, because they 
thought him a Bolshevik. 


The leaders of the White Terrorist 
troops are mostly Hungarian nobles. We 
find the names of Scéchényi, Esterhazy, 
Count Vaj, Baron Pronay, Pongracz, 
Salm, and Denes Bibo, Knight of the 
Golden Spur. The sites where they have 
worked are Simontorney, Enying, Czell- 
démélk, Dunaféldvar, Marezalli, Csurgo, 
Janoshaza, and other places in Trans- 
Danubian Hungary. For instance, in 
Marczalli, twenty-five innocent persons 
were executed within a week; in Leng- 
yeltoti, nine; in Czurgo, eight; in Fon- 
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yod, four. The commander, Nicholas 
Horthy, whose seat is at Siofok, has at- 
tempted in individual cases to rescue in- 
nocent persons from his officers, but 
always unsuccessfully. 


EXTORTION AND MURDER 


Of the many cases which have been 
communicated to the Entente Missions, 
among others, I will choose only those 
which the documentary evidence shows 
to be the most characteristic. At Duna- 
foldvar Baron Pronay arrived with thir- 
ty-five men, and, by order of Commander 
Horthy, took over the command in that 
place. With him was Count Salm. The 
first question which the officers asked 
was: “Are there any Jews here; if so, 
bring them to us at once.” The first to 
be caught was the dancing master at 
Dunaféldvar, Heldai; he was hanged im- 
mediately. In the afternoon Salm went 
to the innkeeper, Eugene Kovacs, who 
was accused of having sympathized with 
the Bolsheviki, and of being a Jew. Said 
Salm to him: “ You, Jew, hand me over 
100,000 kronen, and I will let you live.” 
Kovacs was brought into a room, a noose 
was put around his neck, and while they 
drew the rope tight, Salm said to him 
again: “ Pay or be hanged.” Meanwhile 
District Judge Frey came in. When 
he saw what they were about, he went 
to Salm and swore that Kovacs had never 
been a Bolshevik; had, on the contrary, 
been forced to flee from the Bolsheviki. 
Whereupon Salm said to Kovacs: “The 
District Judge says that you are neither 
Communist nor White. If you can de- 
posit 10,000 kronen at once, we'll let you 
go.” The noose was taken off his neck. 
Kovacs went to his safe, with difficulty 
got together 10,000 kronen, and gave 
them into the hands of District Judge 
Frey, who paid them over to Salm. 

Kovacs went to his house. Ten min- 
utes later Salm appeared again and said: 
“JT have just heard that you have de- 
ceived us; you have some more money. 
Unless you hand over the rest at once, 
I'll have you hanged.” The District 
Judge, who was still there, again inter- 
fered, and swore that Kovacs really had 
no more money to give. Salm made 
Kovacs kneel down, sing the doxology, 
and boxed his ears. Then he went away. 
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Half an hour afterward the Whites came 
back again, but Kovacs had, meanwhile, 
succeeded in escaping. When the Whites 
realized that he was gone, they took his 
brother-in-law, Alexander Stein, who, ac- 
cording to the statement of all the in- 
habitants, had been entirely ruined by 
the Bolsheviki, and, consequently, could 
not have sympathized with the Bolshe- 
viki, saying to him: “ You wretched 
Jew, we want you, too.” Stein was 
hanged. While the rope was being ad- 
justed it broke. Stein attempted to es- 
cape, but was brought back. To punish 
him, his head was hammered with a 
stone; then he was again strung up. 

Afterward, the Whites went to his 
house, where they looted 8,000 kronen 
in cash, jewelry, linen, and clothes. Stein 
was agent of an English insurance com- 
pany, and, as such, had money deposited 
with him; these sums, too, were taken. 
Salm noticed a pair of new boots, and 
asked the murdered man’s wife whose 
they were; she answered they were her 
husband’s; whereupon Salm, with the 
words, “ They were his; they are mine,” 
put them on. 

A teacher living in Dunaféldvar, Ra- 
vasz, accused of having abused the Gov- 
ernment, was stripped and hit twenty- 
five times with a rod in the market place 
in the presence of the crowd. While re- 
ceiving this punishment he was forced 
to sing the doxology. On that same day, 
George Somlo, the 60-year-old Maurice 
Braun, and the 70-year-old Leopold Eis- 
enstatter were also stripped and beaten, 
only because they were Jews. The two 
latter are still in hospital suffering from 
severe wounds. Two booksellers, Eman- 
uel Somlo and Frederick Raab, who were 
found to be in possession of Socialist 
books, had to buy themselves off from 
being executed, Somlo by a payment of 
20,000 and Raab by a payment of 10,000 
kronen. When the Jews were being exe- 
cuted, Konyok, a priest, appeared and 
swore on the cross on his cassock the 
condemned were innocent, and begged for 
mercy for them. But the White officers 
would not listen to him. Such acts nat- 
urally arouse the greatest agitation 
among the respectable people of Trans- 
Danubian Hungary. R. 





CEREMONY AT BELGIAN HEADQUARTERS IN HONOR OF THE ARRIVAL OF AMERICAN 


TROOPS ON BELGIAN SOIL, JULY “, 


1918 


How Americans Fought in Belgium 
By W. P. CRESSON | 


[LATE CAPTAIN 


A. E. F., FORMERLY CHIEF OF THE AMERICAN 


MILITARY MISSION AT BPrcustan 


HEADQUARTERS ] 


HE operations carried out during 
the Autumn of 1918 by the newly 
formed army of Flanders, which 
ended in freeing Belgium from 
the tyranny of German occupation, were 
intimately connected with Foch’s great 
final strategical plan. Irresistible pres- 
sure exercised at widely distant points 
along the front—notably the forward 
movement of the American troops in the 
Argonne—were all part of the monu- 
mental scheme devised by the French 
High Command. American divisions also 
participated in loosening the enemy’s 
long hold on Belgian soil and joined in 
the final struggle along the Scheldt 
which ended in the evacuation of Ghent 
and Brussels. Yet the story of the part 
played by the American Expeditionary 
Forces in this latter important offensive 
has never yet been told (so far as the 
writer is aware) outside the pages of 
brief official reports and summaries. 
Admiral Sims’s valuable memoirs have 
drawn attention to the outstanding im- 
portance to the enemy’s cause of his sub- 
marine lairs established in the ports of 
Ostend and Zeebrugge and his great 


naval refitting base of Bruges. Fo: the 
task of reconquering Belgium, and of 
finally removing this menace to allied 
shipping, a separate army known as the 
“ Army of Flanders ” was assembled and 
placed under the command of King Al- 
bert in person. Directing the strategy 
of the allied forces of which this army 
was composed was one of the best of the 
French “fighting Generals ”—General 
Degoutte—fresh from a victorious com- 
mand which included the heroic Amer- 
ican divisions who won a place in history 
at Chateau-Thierry. Though American 
troops were not brought into the battle 
line in Belgium until just before the de- 
cisive moments of this forward move- 
ment, their participation had been count- 
ed on from the beginning. 

It was my good fortune to be asso- 
ciated during the entire campaign both 
with the Belgian General Staff (to which 
I had long been accredited as General 
Pershing’s personal representative) and 
also with the Headquarters of the Army 
of Flanders, which were established near 
La Panne. I was thus able to follow the 
whole course of these operations and to 
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take part in the opening assault on Sept. 
28, which drove the enemy from the 
tragic old battlefields of Langemarck and 
Houthulst Forest. Finally it was my 
privilege to take part in the royal entry 
into Brussels and to view the dramatic 
climax of Belgium’s just vengeance—the 
entry of the Belgian cavalry into the 
proud imperial city of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


COMING OF THE AMERICANS 


Following the check of the desperate 
German offensive along the Lys a new 
spirit began to animate the allied troops, 
Belgian, French, and British, who had 
long shared the monotonous defensive 
campaign of the Yser front. Rumors, 
constantly verified, of the successful de- 
barkation in France of American forces, 
in numbers exceeding all anticipations, 
and finally the arrival on Belgian soil of 
two American divisions (the 30th and 
27th) filled the entire population of 
“Free Belgium,” both civilian and mili- 
tary, with anticipation of great events to 
come. Moreover, the “ Unity of Com- 
mand” which General Pershing had so 
insistently advocated began to give al- 
most immediate results. 


On July 4 a little military ceremony 
took place at the Belgian Headquarters 
at Houtem to mark the advent of our 
welcome reinforcements. The American 
flag was raised and saluted by a guard 
chosen from the Belgian troops, who had 
most signally distinguished themselves 
during the victorious engagement of 
Kippe (April 17). This battle—in spite 
of the relatively small numbers en- 
gaged—decided the fate of the Ypres 
salient during the darkest hours of the 
Lys onslaught, and proved the mettle of 
the reconstructed Belgian Army. A few 
days later American troops of the new 
Second Corps, hastily drawn from the 
training areas, were placed in support of 
their British instructors defending Kem- 
mel and the West Poperinghe line. 


In contrast to this celebration of our 
Glorious Fourth came the news that 
reached us on July 14, most fateful of 
French national holidays, when Luden- 
dorff’s final desperate ‘attempt reached 
the high-water mark of the Hun in- 
vasion. The Lys and Picardy salients 
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both had the coast ports as their ob- 
jective, and the first result of such a 
success would have been the capture of 
the entire Belgian Army and their neigh- 
boring allies. But within a few weeks 
Foch’s overmastering strategy and the 
heroic defense of the “Line of the 
Mounts” relieved us of our imminent 
danger. In this dramatic struggle the 
80th and 27th American Divisions again 
played an important réle in the de- 
fense of the little triangle of sacred 
soil—all that was left of “Free Bel- 
gium.” 


TASK OF ALBERT’S TROOPS 


During these anxious days, while our 
fate was being decided elsewhere, per- 
haps the greatest trial to which the Bel- 
gian Army was subjected was in the pa- 
tient carrying out of its strategical 
task—that of remaining on a stubborn 
defensive. The line held by King AI- 
bert’s troops between Ypres and the 
sea—defended by the Yser and its 
canals—was, by the nature of its ob- 
stacles, almost impregnable. The con- 
stant vigilance of the Belgian engineers, 
their skillful handling of the great in- 
undations that formed our chief protec- 
tion, safely repulsed all danger from a 
direct offensive on this important front. 
Indeed, to attack from either side across 
these “flooded areas” was almost an 
impossibility. Raids—in which whole 
companies sometimes took part—were, 
however, undertaken across the drowned 
lands by both sides. This happily pre- 
served the morale of our infantry from 
stagnation. 

By September it became apparent that 
the tide of victory had definitely set in 
our favor, and a restless desire to share’ 
in the promised harvest of military lau- 
rels beset the officers and men of our 
whole sector. On Sept. 138 a High Coun- 
cil, at which Marshal Foch was present, 
was held at Belgian Headquarters. With- 
in the next few weeks we became by de- 
grees aware that the new “Army of 
Flanders” under King Albert’s com- 
mand had silently come into being. Along 
the roads to our rear French, British, 
and Belgian troops, infantry and artil- 
lery, began converging as secretly as 
possible upon the Belgian front. 





HOW AMERICANS FOUGHT IN BELGIUM 


The assembling of a great armed force 
under modern conditions of warfare is 
at best a difficult enterprise. During 


these last two weeks of September many 
a farmer of the Pas de Calais awoke to 
find his orchard or “wood lot” filled 
with troops, tired out by their long 
Often, if no better shel- 


night’s march, 


GENERAL DEGOUTTE 
French commander in Belgium under King 
Albert 


ter was available, the infantry could be 
found sleeping in long lines in the de- 
ceptive shadow of some hedgerow, while 
their a.tillery and baggage trains were 
masked by piles of hay or green 
branches. From all the evidence we were 
subsequently able to gather, the attack 
of the French divisions came as a sur- 
prise to the boche armies across the 
Yser. 


BEGINNING THE OFFENSIVE 


Events now began to move with sur- 
prising rapidity. On. Sept. 13 General 
Degoutte’s headquarters were  estab- 
lished in La Panne. (A few days later 
the neighboring town of Bergues—a pic- 
turesque relic of Vauban’s “barrier for- 
tress ”—was heavily bombed by the en- 
emy under the impression that this old 
masterpiece of military art was the cen- 
tre of our operations.) From now on I 
was able through the courtesy of Gen- 
eral Degoutte to follow closely the staff 
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operations at the French Headquarters, 
to which two American officers (Lieu- 
tenants Leigh Hunt and Greppo) were 
attached as liaison officers. 

The atmosyjhere of suspense and mys- 
tery surrounding the impending offen- 
sive became almost intolerable as the 
hour of Belgium’s vengeance ap- 
proached. Early in the morning of 
Sept. 28 a salvo of shots fired from the 
great guns of the English monitors of 
the Dunkirk flotilla (which had crept 
down the coast and anchored opposite 
La Panne) announced the opening phase 
of the attack. Their deafening music 
bombarding the defenses of Ostend and 
Zeebrugge was echoed by the massed 
artillery supporting the French divisions 
in reserve behind the Belgian battle- 
front. At King Albert’s desire, and 
their own, the brunt of the first day’s 
fighting fell chiefly upon the Belgian 
divisions. Beyond Ypres their attack 
blended with the simultaneous assault of 
General Plumer’s Second British Army— 
a ten-mile front in ali. 

The irresistible onslaught of these 
allied forces began at 5:30 A. M. By 9 
the first objectives had everywhere been 
attained, the whole battlefront moving 
forward from near Dixmude to a point 
beyond Ypres. I cannot better describe 
the general tactics of the first day’s at- 
tack than by attempting some account of 
the events which passed beneath my own 
observation. 


CONTACT WITH THE ENEMY 


It was not until late in the morning of 
the 28th that my military duties allowed 
me to leave the vicinity of French and 
Belgian Headquarters and proceed to the 
front. The part of the line I proposed to 
visit was a typical one, that near Dix- 
mude, the “hinge” upon which the 
enemy’s front was being slowly pressed 
back. 

Arriving at Divisional Headquarters, 
I secured General Bernheim’s consent to 
allow me to accompany a liaison officer 
just starting on horseback for the sadly 
famous marshes surrounding Lake Blan- 
kaert. In spite of the fact that an attack 
had not been seriously contemplated at 
this point, the Belgian troops through 
their desire to keep in touch with the di- 
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vision on their right, and through their 
own initiative and the zeal of their bat- 
talion commanders, had pressed forward 
until they found themselves engaged in 
an actual hand-to-hand conflict with an 
enemy whose strong defenses had been 
but superficially prepared by the artil- 
lery. Traces of the struggle were every- 
where to be met with as we threaded our 
way among the shell holes of what a 
few hours before had been the No Man’s 
Land separating the Belgian trenches 
from the enemy’s first line of defense. 
Crossing a little stream known as the 
Jansbeek, and leaving on our right the 
collection of ruins marking the village of 
Merckhem, we reached the broken chaus- 
sée of the old road formerly connecting 
the market town of Woumen with Elver- 
dinghe. The enemy’s machine gunners 
still held the ridge on which Woumen 
stands, and a constant stream of walk- 
ing wounded and files of stretcher cases 
carried on the shoulders of sullen Ger- 
man prisoners showed with what tenacity 
these German units had been ordered to 
protect the retirement of the main forces 
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YPRES AND THE SEA, WHERE AMERICAN 
TROOPS UNDER KING ALBERT HELPED TO FORCE THE FINAL 


INVADERS 





behind. It was these same boche machine 
gunners—the last heroes which Ger- 
many’s great adventure was to produce— 
that later made the crossing of the 
Scheldt by our troops an operation test- 
ing Yankee dash and heroism to the full. 
Above the ever-receding roar of the 
enemy’s heavy artillery the methodical 
staccato of their terrible weapons sound- 
ed its steady menace. Among the shel- 
tering reeds of the further side of Lake 
Blankaert and the still flourishing trees 
of the old castle park other “wasp 
nests” still unidentified were silently 
awaiting our further advance. 


CHARACTERISTIC BATTLE SCENE 


Leaving our horses in the shelter of a 
captured German “ pillbox ” (now turned 
into a ghastly little emergency dressing 
station), we proceeded on foot toward the 
ill-defined front line. That we were well 
under observation was apparent from 
the bullets that occasionally sang close 
overhead. Bodies of German infantry- 
men caught by the fire of our advance 
lay about in the tall grass. 
















HOW AMERICANS FOUGHT IN BELGIUM 


Beyond, toward Lake Blankaert, birds 
sang in the trees and the reedy shores 
offered a picture of peaceful beauty. Yet 
we were now in the very centre of what 
had been the most bitterly disputed part 


GENERAL LEMAN 
The hero of Liege 


of the entire battlefront, where the Bel- 
gian loss relatively to the forces engaged 
was the heaviest. The park of the 
chateau just beyond us was still strongly 
held by the enemy’s machine gunners. 
To attack such a position in daylight 
against an enemy sheltered by the 
overgrown jungle of the old gardens 
would have been sheer madness. Yet we 
found the young Lieutenant commanding 
the little garrison of a captured pillbox 
facing this point, with difficulty pre- 
venting his men from “ carrying-on ” re- 
gardless of the unknown danger. After 
giving him all the news that was pos- 
sible and leaving directions for continu- 
ing the attack at nightfall we returned 
to headquarters in the face of the rising 
storm, which was to play such an im- 
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portant part in the history of the follow- 
ing days. 


IMPEDED BY A STORM 


The tornado of wind and rain which 
broke over the battleline of the Army 
of Flanders at the end of the first day’s 
offensive, Sept 29, greatly impeded the 
development of the operations so success- 
fully carried out by King Albert’s troops. 
Had it been physically possible to bring 
into line the French supporting divisions 
and the Belgian cavalry (which under 
General Degoutte’s plan were to exploit 
the capture of the first objectives) the 
enemy would probably have been readily 
thrown back from the high ground of 
Clercken Ridge and Houthulst Forest. 
But the extraordinary weather condi- 
tions, the quagmires of mud and the 
streams and canals swollen by the down- 
pour across which our troops were forced 
to advance, enabled the enemy to retire 
in good order from their front line posi- 
tions, 

It would have been hard to imagine a 
picture of deeper gioom than that pre- 
sented by headquarters of the Army of 
Flanders following the first day’s at- 
tack. To the news that a whole division 
of Belgian cavalry had bogged down dur- 
ing the night on the road we had fol- 
lowed the day before was added the re- 
port that even the field telephone and 
other means of communication with the 
advancing army had been put out of com- 
mission by the extraordinary weather 
conditions. Nevertheless, all the infor- 
mation that came through from the front 
tended to confirm the extent and com- 
pleteness of the victory won. Heroic de- 
tails were, moreover, not lacking in the 
fragmentary accounts we were able to 
obtain of this opening phase of the Flan- 
ders campaign. 

Near Houthulst Forest a Walloon regi- 
ment, finding itself face to face with 
Saxon troops baring the numbers of the 
unit which wrote such a dark page of 
history during the Dinant massacres of 
1914, succeeded in partially surrounding 
them during their retirement. Little did 
the brutal victors of four years before, 
who had driven a screen of helpless civil- 
ians at the point of the bayonet before 
their advancing columns, dream that the 
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final reckoning would be so complete and 
overwhelming. Scarcely a prisoner was 
taken during the fury of the Belgians’ 
just revenge, and the short trench knives, 
which the Walloon infantry have inher- 
ited from the Spanish in Flanders, played 
a terrible réle in this wholesale military 
execution. 


RATIONS BY AIRPLANE 


As the day advanced it became appar- 
ent that many of our forward units, after 
consuming their emergency rations, were 
in imminent danger of being placed 
hors de combat through lack of food. 
To revictual these troops along the oblit- 
erated roads or to reinforce them by or- 
dinary means of transport seemed an im- 
possibility. It was the resourcefulness 
of Colonel van Cronbregge, commanding 
the Belgian aviation, that saved many of 
these heroes from starvation in this mo- 
ment of their victory. The least accessi- 
ble points of the front were supplied with 
bread and canned meat rations dropped 
like manna from the skies by bombing 
planes. Belgian and English airmen fly- 
ing low in the face of enemy machine- 
gun fire succeeded in carrying out this 
difficult mission. 

In spite of the obstacles met with in 
reinforcing and provisioning the troops 
engaged, the Belgians on Sept. 21 took 
the towns of Zarren, Staden, and Mors- 
lede. On Sept. 30 Roulers itself was 
taken, while the British completed their 
occupation of the Passchendaele Ridge. 
By Oct. 2 the full force of the support- 
ing French divisions was brought into 
play, and the Army of Flanders, operat- 
ing on the splendid roads along which 
the Germans were retreating, began the 
series of masterly operations which 
ended in the freedom of Lille and Tour- 
coing. 

AMERICAN DIVISIONS ARRIVE 


On Oct. 16 I returned from a mission 
to the American Grand Headquarters in 
time to assist in the arrival of the two 
American divisions—the 91st and the 
87th—which had been assigned to the 
Army of Flanders to aid in the opera- 
tions designed finally to clear Belgium 
of the enemy’s forces. Already evidence 
was not wanting that the Germans were 
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preparing to give up the formidable de- 
fenses of the Flanders coast, on which 
but a few weeks before their chief hope 
of victory had been based. But, although 
a complete abandonment of Belgium was 
a foregone conclusion, every indication 


GENERAL BARON JACQUES 
Whose troops saved the Ypres salient, 
April 17, 1918 


pointed to a determined resistance dur- 
ing the enemy’s retreat, and his inten- 
tion to use to the full this last oppor- 
tunity to inflict all possible damage. 
The wide extension of the front brought 
about by the advance of the Army of 
Flanders in the direction of Roulers and 
Thourout made essential its reinforce- 
ment by the two large American divis- 
ions now brought into line. 

The first American units began to ar- 
rive at Dunkirk on Oct. 18, and on the 
same day Bruges was evacuated by the 
German forces. On the 19th I had the 
honor of presenting General Johnson, 
commanding the 91st Division, to Gen- 
eral Degoutte, and afterward accom- 
panied him to the Divisional Headquar- 
ters he intended to occupy near Ypres. 
On Oct. 21 General Farnsworth, com- 
manding the 37th, also visited the head- 
quarters of the Army of Flanders at 
La Panne. 





HOW AMERICANS FOUGHT IN BELGIUM 


The picture afforded by our two great 
divisions—almost twice the size of the 
war-worn divisions of our allies—as they 
marched through the ruined streets and 
squares of Ypres was perhaps one of the 
most significant, even dramatic, events 
of our participation in the war. 


Cer- 


CAPTAIN W. P. CRESSON 
Former Chief of American Military Mission at 
Belgian Headquarters 


tainly no spectacle calculated to stir the 
crusading spirit which had brought the 
Americans overseas could have been bet- 
ter imagined than the via crucis of that 
Belgian road from Ypres to Wareghem. 
In a drizzle of rain and mist they passed 
before the shattered remnants of the 
splendid old Cloth Hall, then out across 
the “blasted heath” of the battlefields 
of Langemarck and Poelcappelle. 

As I looked in the faces of these men 
of our Far and Middle West it was easy 
to read the effect produced by the tragic 
scene of this massacred countryside. By 
October 24 the 37th and 91st Divisions 
occupied a line astride the Oudenarde 
Road, following part of the railway line 
from Courtrai to Thielt. The embank- 
ment of the destroyed line, about twelve 
feet high and a hundred in width, was 
in many places the No Man’s Land sep- 
arating the German first line and the 
American attacking forces. 


It was across this formidable obstacle 
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that the American divisions were called 
upon to make their first attack—with 
Oudenarde and the Escaut as their prin- 
cipal objectives. 


FIRST AMERICAN ATTACK 


On Oct. 31 at 5:30 A. M. the American 
divisions made their first attack upon 
the German troops, stubbornly defending 
the retreat of the divisions to the south 
of Ghent. During the next five days of 
fighting the brunt of the assault was 
borne by “ ours,” who gladly accepted the 
dangerous honor of forcing a crossing of 
the southern branch of the Scheldt, 
locally known as the Escaut. The right 
of the American line was held by the 91st 
Division in conjunction with the 128th 
French Division. The 37th American Di- 
vision, with the 12th Frerfch Division, oc- 
cupied their left. 


After Leavy artillery preparation the 
87th advanced behind a_ well - timed 
barrage, (high explosive and shrapnel), 
to which the enemy replied with a heavy 
gas barrage. Through this obstacle the 
Allies continued steadily to progress, and 
at 8:15 reports reached headquarters 
that the first objective had been success- 
fully taken. The enemy nevertheless con- 
tinued to defend himself with despera- 
tion, notably about the village of Olsen 
and the high ridge between the Lys and 
the Escaut. At some cost our troops 
captured Olsen, where the civilian pop- 
ulation, which the enemy had taken no 
steps to evacuate, suffered a severe bom- 
bardment. Between 10 and 11 the im- 
portant village of Chrysohotem and its 
neighboring ridge were evacuated by the 
enemy, who left 317 prisoners, including 
eleven officers, in the hands of our 
troops. 

While these events were taking place 
the 91st Division—supported by General 
Price’s brigade of Pennsylvania artillery 
—after rushing the enemy from their de- 
fenses along the railway, advanced 
through a rough and broken country cov- 
ered with low fir trees, in which the 
enemy’s machine gunners made a last 
stand. This fighting, to which our troops 
had been schooled by their recent experi- 
ences in the Argonne, while costly, ended 
in a perfectly timed capture of the indi- 
cated objectives. Smoke screens were 
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successfully used in many places to con- 
ceal our attack.* 

On Nov. 1 the attack was renewed 
along the whole line, and by 11 A. M. the 
American divisions had consolidated a 
position parallel to the Escaut about a 
mile from that stream. The night was 
passed in preparations to cross this diffi- 
cult obstacle. Nov. 2 saw the climax of 
the American effort in Flanders. In the 
face of fierce machine-gun fire from the 
heights beyond, small detachments of the 
387th reached the banks of the Escaut as 
early as 3 A. M. The crossing of this 
broad and deep river was one of the 
heroic feats of the war. 

Small parties were able to reach the 
opposite banks by swimming in the face 
of a raking fire from the machine-gun 
nests arranged on tiers on the broad 
slope beyond. Others crossed by means 
of trees so felled that they partially 
bridged the stream. Although, from the 
nearly demolished village of Heurne, our 
men protected these courageous efforts 
by rifle and machine-gun fire, it was not 
until late afternoon that the 145th In- 
fantry (forming part of the 37th Divi- 
sion) was able to establish a bridgehead 
on the opposite bank. In the meantime 
their attack was impeded by a terrific 
gas bombardment. One regiment of the 
91st also succeeded in crossing at a point 
further up the river. 

The morning of the 3d thus found two 
American divisions in a position to place 
their entire strength beyond the for- 
midable obstacle offered by the Scheldt. 
The actual crossing in force was still dis- 
puted by machine-gun fire and enemy 
bombing machines, which, with some 
courage, flew low over their advancing 
columns. Later in the day the 12th 
French Division was able to cross a 
bridge built by the American engineers. 


The town of Oudenarde, whose out- 
skirts had been captured after fierce 
hand-to-hand fighting by troops of the 
91st Division, offered a point of consid- 
erable resistance. The part held by the 
Americans, including the quarter sur- 


*For the above details concerning the 
attack of the 91st I am indebted to my 
fellow-townsman, Lieutenant S. R. King of 
Elko, Nev. 
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rounding the ancient church and the 
famous Hodtel de Ville, was subjected to a 
ferocious bombardment by enemy gas 
shells, to which many of the residents 
hiding in their cellars fell victims. 

The houses lining the opposite bank of 
the Escaut, which runs through the 
town, were tenaciously held by the ene- 
my’s machine gunners, effectually pre- 
venting any crossing in spite of repeated 
heroic efforts. Again and again our sol- 
diers (most of them troops from Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Oregon) attempted 
to cross in the face of almost certain 
death, throwing themselves from the win- 
dows of the houses overhanging the 
stream and trying to gain a foothold on 
the slimy masonry of the old buildings on 
the opposite bank. Heroic efforts were 
also made by our engineers to rebuild 
the destroyed bridges, but the enemy, 
using his advantage to the full, pre- 
vented the success of these ventures. An 
attack planned by General Johnson to 
force a crossing by swimming the river 
in company front was happily rendered 
unnecessary by the cessation of opera- 
tions, due to the armistice. 


Shortly after the armistice I had the 
honor of accompanying King Albert on 
a visit to the Headquarters of the 37th 
and 91st Divisions. The Royal Comman- 
der in Chief of the Army of Flanders 
was received with rousing cheers by the 
American troops under his command. In 
company with Generals Farnsworth and 
Johnson he visited the scenes of the 
struggle’ along the Escault, where the 
green slopes were still freshly torn and 
furrowed by the shell fire of our guns— 
and by little mounds of new-turned earth 
more eloquent still. Later, surrounded 
by General Johnson’s staff, he addressed 
the mixed crowd of soldiers and civilians 
fraternizing in the public square of Oude- 
narde. Standing on the balcony of the 
splendid Hotel de Ville, the King paid a 
touching tribute to the men, who, in the 
square before us, had traveled so far to 
lay down their lives for the defense of 
liberty and right. 

The King of the Belgians, the first 
reigning sovereign to visit the United 
States, is the only monarch who has ever 
held command over American troops, 








The Betrayal of Edith Cavell 


Trial and Conviction of Quien, the Spy Who, After Receiving Aid 
From Her, Caused Her Death 


EORGES GASTON QUIEN, charged 
with having had intelligence with 
the enemy and betraying Edith 

Cavell and others to the Germans, ap- 
peared for trial before the sixth court- 
martial of Paris on Aug. 25, 1919, and 
on Sept. 5 was convicted and condemned 
to death. Fifty-eight witnesses had been 
summoned by the prosecution, including 
Brand Whitlock, United States Minister 
at Brussels, and Mlle. Thuillez, whom 
the Germans had condemned to be shot 
with Miss Cavell, but who was saved by 
the King of Spain. While posing as a 
French officer seeking to escape from 
Brussels into Holland Quien had gath- 
ered information against those who be- 
friended him and had returned to Brus- 
sels and denounced the whole of Miss 
Cavell’s organization to the Germans. 
The official report of the charges 
brought against Quien throws an inter- 
esting light on the organization for aid- 
ing British, French, and Belgian sol- 
diers to escape from the territories held 
by the Germans into Holland, of which 
Edith Cavell was the central figure. 
Quien, who was 40 years of age, was serv- 
ing in St. Quentin jail his third term of 
imprisonment when the Germans took 
possession of the town in August, 1914. 
He was discharged from prison on Sept. 
14, 1914. He found himself penniless in 
a town under the rigors of martial law. 


According to the report, Quien was not 
long in choosing a means of livelihood. 
The Germans needed spies among the 
French population, and, as witness at 
the trial testified, Quien was soon ob- 
served to be spending riotous evenings 
in company with German soldiers, re- 
turning to his own quarters when he 
chose, although it was obligatory for all 
inhabitants of the town to be in their 
homes by 10 o’clock at night. In March, 
1915, the Germans sent Quien ostensibly 
as one of a large number of civilian 
prisoners to Landrecies. He was allowed 
every liberty by his jailers, and went 


where he wished in the town. It was 
there that he met a girl named Jeanne 
Balligan, who was working for Miss 
Cavell’s organization, and who in purest 
good faith and supposing him to be loyal 
offered to help him to escape, and gave 
him information as to the means whereby 
British, French, and Belgian soldiers and 
patriotic young men anxious to escape 
from the German grip were being con- 
tinuously passed northward through Bel- 
gium into Holland under the noses of 
the German Kommandanturen. 

Up to that time the secret had been 
rigorously kept. The German authori- 
ties knew that numbers of British and 
French officers and men, wounded or 
stragglers, had been left behind their 
front during the retreat from Mons, and 
knew that men were constantly being 
passed out of the country into neutral 
territory. They did not know that Miss 
Cavell’s ambulance in Brussels was the 
headquarters of the organization, and 
that the Chateau of Bellignies, belonging 
to Prince Reginald of Croy, who was 
living there with the Princess Marie, his 
sister, was a half-way house between the 
German lines and Holland, through which 
nearly all the fugitives passed. 


“Generally each member of the asso- 


ciation,” says the report, “ worked in 


carefully defined limits, and knew noth- 
ing of what happened to the fugitives 
confided to their care after their per- 
sonal task was accomplished. They had 
to take fugitives from a certain point to 
another certain point, there to leave them 
in charge of a given person. This person 
they could of course recognize, but often 
did not know his real name. Beyond this 
they knew nothing of the association of 
which they were members.” 

By working himself into the confi- 
dence of Jeanne Balligan, Quien was able 
to reach the Chateau of Bellignies and 
to meet the Prince and Princess of Croy, 
to whom he represented himself as a 
French officer. From Bellignies, his.cre- 
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dentials being considered sufficient, he 
was passed on to Mons with another 
fugitive, a certain M. Motte, to the 
care of local agents of the associa- 
tion, one of whom, Mile. Thuillez, was 
among the principal witnesses against 
him. Next day Mile. Thuillez took both 
men to Brussels, where she introduced 
Quien to Miss Cavell at her hospital. 

Quien’: first step was to demand 
money. Miss Cavell gave him 300 francs, 
ne without surprise that he should ask 
“or so much from her, seeing that once 
across the Dutch border he, being, as she 
supposed, a French officer, could obtain 
what he needed from the nearest French 
Consulate. He remained in Brussels 
about a fortnight. Miss Cavell could 
have sent him into Holland within two 
or three days, but he put off his de- 
parture, pretending that he would make 
his escape in company with certain 
agents of the Brussels police. During 
this time he learned to- know the mem- 
bers of the organization and the houses 
and hotels where they could shelter the 
hunted men. 


Miss Cavell finally decided to get rid 


of him. She confided her embarrass- 
ment to Mme. Baudart, a member of the 
association, through whose agency he 
was conveyed with sixteen other fugi- 
tives to Holland. In Holland Quien pre- 
sented himself to the French Military 
Attaché, who believed his story that he 
was a French officer, and gave him 500 
francs. 

Quien immediately returned to Brus- 
sels, and saw Miss Cavell, who sent him 
to Mme. Baudart. It was at this meet- 
ing that Quien learned the address of 
the architect Baucq, Miss Cavell’s chief 
collaborator, who shared her tragic fate. 
Two days later M. Baucq was arrested 
at his house, together with young Bau- 
dart and Mlle. Thuillez.. Quien, accord- 
ing to the prosecution, delivered not only 
these three to the German police but 
several others connected with the asso- 
ciation, who were arrested during the 
next few days. The Princess Croy was 
condemned by the Germans to ten years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor. Quien had 
told Mme. Jacobs, another member of the 
organization and a friend of Mme. Bau- 
dart, that M. Baucq would not escape 
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condemnation, and that Miss Cavell was 
about to be arrested. She was arrested 
on Aug. 5. 

After bringing about the break-up of 
this organization, Quien remained in the 
service of the German espionage system 
until 1917, when he returned to France 
through Switzerland. He was imme- 
diately arrested and imprisoned on a 
charge of theft, and on his release, 
being of military age, was sent to serve 
in the special group in French North 
Africa. It was not until the release of 
Miss Cavell’s associates from German 
prisons that the espionage charges were 
brought against him. 


ECHOES OF CAVELL AFFAIR 


Since the condemnation of Quien 
further details of the Cavell organiza- 
tion have come to light with the publica- 
tion of a remarkable story told by Pére 
Meeus, a heroic Belgian priest, one of 
the editors of the clandestine La Libre 
Belgique and an associate of Miss Cavell 
in her patriotic and dangerous activities. 
Prisoners who were escaping, he said, 
were taken into Brussels in disguise and 
there met by “La Grande Espionne,” a 
little girl of 11, who carried a big doll, 
ran about, and gazed into shop windows, 
till she finally stopped before Miss 
Cavell’s house, where the disguised sol- 
diers had followed her. The arriving sol- 
diers were here bandaged up as hospital 
cases, and introduced to Pére Meeus, 
who would get them across the frontier. 


Some of this daring priest’s adventures 
and disguises are equally interesting. 
Once, as a cattle driver, he got to Ostend 
and found the real lurking place of the 
German submarines. It was known that 
previous to an air raid into England it 
was the custom of the officers of the 
Zeppelins and Gothas to meet at dinner. 
Pére Meeus disguised himself as a pastry 
cook and thus was able to find out when 
such dinners were to be given, and by 
means of carrier pigeons sent into Hol- 
land to inform the British Admiralty 
by 6 P. M. of an impending raid. 

It was only by chance that the priest 
was not taken with Miss Cavell. He was 
to have attended a conference with her, 
but Cardinal Mercier had sent for him to 
get an important message into Holland, 
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and thus he was forced to be absent on 
the night the nurse was arrested. — 

It was announced at Brussels on Nov. 
10 that the cells occupied by Edith Cavell 
and Gabrielle Petit, another victim of the 


German rage, were to be transformed 
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into miniature museums by decision of 
the Court of Justice. Clothes worn by 
the two women, their books, and other 
belongings have been collected and placed 
in the cells. Plates bearing appropriate 
inscriptions will be attached to the doors. 


Repairing the Ravages of War 


Progress in Rebuilding the Devastated Areas of France and 


Belgium 


ECONSTRUCTION of the war- 
R torn regions of Europe is slowly 

but surely taking shape. France 

is devoting all her energy to 
hasten the work, and has established a 
group of co-operative societies whose 
duties are to repair the material damage 
done by the invading Germans. 

The reconstruction work—* reconstitu- 
tion ” the French call it—falls into three 
distinct divisions — agricultural, provid- 
ing for the peasants and farmers of the 
devastated areas; industrial, providing 
for the machinery in the mills and fac- 
tories, and the village, town, and plan- 
ning work, providing for the housing of 
the repatriated French. The channels 
through which this task is being accom- 
plished are three—the French Govern- 
ment, the French organizations, func- 
tioning through individual efforts of 
Frenchmen, and the various relief socie- 
ties supported in the main by Americans. 
Altogether the total damage in the north 
of France, including agriculture, indus- 
try, furniture, and public works, is esti- 
mated at about $15,000,000,000. 

In July, 1919, a vast reconstruction 
program for the whole of France at an 
estimated cost of 40,000,000,000 francs 
‘was announced in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties by M. Bedouce, budget reporter, in 
a debate on public works. The plan in- 
cluded the reconstruction of railroads, 
some of which would be electrified, and 
large projects for building canals and 
improving harbors. M. Bedouce stated 
that the public works budget for the 
year 1919 amounted to 1,600,000,000 


francs, as compared with 300,000,000 in © 


1914, For road repairs in the invaded 
areas 176,000,000 francs had been allo- 
cated, and these were to receive primary 
attention. The entire road construction 
program will cost nearly 2,000,000,000 
francs. 


Albert Claville, Minister of Public 
Works, told the Chamber that in Alsace- 
Lorraine all the mines save one were in 
working order; they could not all be put 
into full operation, however, owing to 
the scarcity of furnace coke, the Ger- 
mans having failed to carry out their 
obligations under the terms of the armi- 
stice to supply a specified quantity per 
day of suitable coke. Marked progress 
also in restoring the transportation sys- 
tems was shown in M. Claville’s report to 
President Poincaré. Since the armistice 
564 miles of double-track railway lines 
and 567 miles of single-track lines had 
been restored on the North and East 
Railway. Of 645 miles of canals that 
were closed to navigation, 198 miles had 
been opened to commerce. Seven thou- 
sand miles of highway had been put in 
good condition out of 24,000 miles of 
roads that were damaged. 


IN NORTHERN FRANCE 


Theremakingof Northern France is pro- 
gressing rapidly. A year ago not a build- 
ing in Arras was unscathed; whole dis- 
tricts were leveled, cathedrals, churches, 
institutions, the railway station, all were 
in ruins. By the Autumn of 1919 the 
station had been restored, and in nearly 
all the houses injured by shells, business 
and residential, occupations had been re- 
sumed. Light railways had been con- 
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structed to carry away the débris and 
bring back refashioned masonry. For 
this work German prisoners are em- 
ployed. A beginning has been made 
toward rebuilding the Hotel de Ville and 
the ruined churches. This labor is being 
done by the Belgians. 

The Enterprise Général d’Etude, with 
kindred organizations, has educated the 
French in the north in the work of res- 
toration; it has been carrying on an 
active propaganda since 1917, and last 
Autumn gave an exhibition at Amiens of 
the means of restoring the devastated 
regions, or of making arrangements to 
meet temporary needs. The main idea 
behind the French scheme is economy 
and speed in construction, not only 
of houses, but of temporary schools, 
churches, and hospitals. 

The situation of the French invaded 
provinces, however, compares unfavor- 
ably with conditions in parts of Bel- 
gium. The inhabitants last Spring asked, 
without success, that the whole under- 
taking be placed under one administra- 
tion with full power; later they made 
an attempt to take matters into their 
own hands, in a spirit of sectionalism 
that was not popular with the admin- 
istration. In the Summer about a hun- 
dred Mayors of the communes of the 
Pas de Calais met in Arras and drew 
up a statement to the effect that, in spite 
of the promises of the administration, 
an insufficient number of huts had been 
furnished, and that unless the situation 
were remedied immediately an evacua- 
tion of the district in September must 
be faced. In order to help them, M. 
Lebrun, Minister of the Liberated Re- 
gions, allotted to them a section of the 
Service of Work of Prime Urgency, which 
was charged with supplying the most 
urgent needs and distributing huts as 
temporary dwellings. There was still 
some dissatisfaction in the last months 
of the year. 

At the beginning of 1919 American 
engineers, architects, and builders who 
went to France with proposals for recon- 
struction were received rather coldly, and 
were told that the work would be done 
by the French. But by the end of the 
year it was realized that help was needed 
from other countries. The desire for co- 
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operation was expressed by Hector 
Franchomme, one of the chief manu- 
facturers of Lille. His plant was almost 
totally destroyed, the damage to his fac- 
tory buildings amounting to 2,000,000 
francs, for which he has received in repa- 
ration only a quarter of a million, and 
that is far above the average. France, 
he says, is now not cnly unable to meet 
the needs of the situation in a financial 
way, but also lacks materials and skilled 
engineers and architects. 


The first contract for reconstruction 
work apparently was given to the Vulcan 
Steel Products Company of New York 
City for rebuilding the war-destroyed 
area in the Nancy district. Associated 
with the Vulcan company are two large 
contracting concerns, the McClintic Mar- 
shall Construction Company and Mac- 
Arthur Brothers Company. The contract 
at tentative figures involves $250,000,000, 
but it is estimated that half a billion 
dollars will be spent. It calls for re- 
placing public buildings, factories, 
houses, roads, bridges, and churches. 

The country around Verdun, battered 
and fought over again and again, is to 
be restored by the Society of Friends. 
The American Red Cross already in 1917 
found English Quakers all through the 
valley of the Marne and groups in the 
Somme. They found the work so satis- 
factory that later they co-operated with 
American Quakers, adding a _ million 
francs to their budget. The Quakers had 
experience, they were on the spot, and 
already at work. 

The ruined City of Verdun will prob- 
ably be left as a monument to German 
guns, and a new town built outside the 
old walls. Eight hundred houses—small, 
red-tiled, white or brown walled, with 
two, three, or four rooms—have been set 
up in Northeastern France by the 
Quakers. Several hundred partially 
ruined houses and stables have been re- 
paired, and likewise hundreds of thrash- 
ers, reapers, binders, and other machines 
that had been lying about rusting have 
been restored. Nineteen out of twenty 
refugees from the Verdun villages 
wanted to go back to their former homes. 
Three thousand families will eventually 
return to the Verdun region. 

In an article in the Berliner Tageblatt 
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it has been proposed to use the tank, the 
tested war machine, for aims of peace. 
Not only can the tank cross ground un- 
suitable for the ordinary vehicle, but it 
can haul ten tons, and it may be fitted 
with a crane or a windlass and will then 
be able to lift objects weighing approxi- 
mately two tons. These suggestions 
originated with Louis Renault, the in- 
ventor of the French tank. Experiments 
have also been made with tanks in 
wrecking crumbling walls instead of tak- 
ing them down in the old way. 

In the building of houses, foundation 
holes for rows of buildings are being 
dug with machines in the same manner 
as trenches during the war. The French 
have for a number of years studied the 
problem of using substitute materials 
the manufacture of which calls for as 
little coal as possible. The aim is to 
build walls with hollow bricks or frames, 
which are afterward filled in solidly with 
cement. This method had already been 
employed in the construction of the New 
York Grand Central Terminal. 

It is planned to build houses in Lens 
with cement blocks. Also the French 
have turned to the use of sun-dried clay, 
to save materials in the manufacture of 
which coal is used. They have estab- 
lished special courses to improve the old 
methods in building clay houses, for the 
construction of small settlements and vil- 
lages. 


RESULTS IN ELEVEN MONTHS 


According to a pamphlet, “ France: 
The Reconstruction,” issued in New 
York with the indorsement of Maurice 
Casanove, director of the French Mis- 
sion in the United States, 90 per cent. 
of the double-track railroad lines in 
France and 93 per cent. of the single 
track had been restored by Sept. 1, 1919. 
Of the 1,160 railway bridges and tunnels 
destroyed, 588 had been reconstructed. 
Work on the waterways had been nearly 
completed, and a large part of the 
damage to highways had been repaired. 
The pamphlet gave these further facts 
and figures of interest: 


The total number of houses partially 
or wholly destroyed was 550,000. Up to 
Sept. 1, 1919, the following results had 
been accomplished: Temporarily repaired, 
80,000; shelters provided, 16,225; shelters 


under construction, 60,000; total, 156,225. 
Nearly a million of the people who fled 
from their homes at the time of the 
invasion have returned, and out of 4,023 
communities which were invaded, munici- 
pal administration has been resumed in 
3,872. 

Of the total area of the invaded terri- 
tory of France, 6,950 square miles of 
tillable lands were devastated by mili- 
tary operations. By Sept. 1, 1919, 1,540 
square miles, an area larger than the 
State of Rhode Island, had been made 
fit for cultivation. Much of this work 
has. been performed under handicap of 
barbed wire, trenches, and the constant 
danger from unexploded shells. Since 
the signing of the armistice, however, 
more than 25,000 lacres have been cleared 
of barbed wire and approximately 74,- 
600,000 cubic yards of trench excavations 
have been filled in. 

Of a total of 1,986 factories destroyed 
during the entire war, 1,027 were again 
on a productive basis by Sept. 1. 

The republic has already expended more 
than 10,000,000,000 francs in restoring the 
devastated regions, and it is reported at 
present to be advancing about 1,000,000,000 * 
francs, or $193,000,000, a month for recon- 
struction. 

Before the war the invaded areas fur- 
nished from 20 to 25 per cent. of the total 
revenue of the country. The restoration 
of this territory in addition to Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the fact that the manhood 
of the nation is returning to productive 
pursuits, will greatly increase the taxing 
power of the Government. During the 
first eight months of 1919, 5,100,000,000 
francs ($984,300,000) were collected from 
taxes, representing an increase of 1,400,- 
000,000 frances ($270,200,000), as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1918, 


IN BELGIUM 


The work of reconstruction in Belgium 
is moving slowly, according to Adolphe 
Max, Burgomaster of Brussels, and it 
will take at least five years for the re- 
turn of normal conditions. Other Belgian 
officials are more optimistic and declare 
that Belgium will be richer than ever in 
ten years. What Belgium needs more 
than foreign money is raw materials— 
leather, rubber, wool, cotton, steel, &c. 

There is still havoc in Belgium’s fac- 
tories caused by the Germans’ removal 
or destruction of the plants, and though 
many are working, hundreds are still 
desolate. Moreover, there has been an 
exodus of workmen to France from dis- 
tricts where the factories are either 
closed down or not working to full capa- 
city, owing to the temptation of high 
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wages offered by the French. A Belgian 
laborer can get 11,000 francs a year in 
France instead of a third of that in 
Belgium. 

The spirit of the Belgians is good; 
strikes are almost unknown, Socialist 
Ministers in the Cabinet having played 
an essential part in discouraging strike 
tendencies among the workers. 


The organization of transport is pro- 
ceeding steadily; the canal system is 
being repaired in a fairly rapid way, 
and the entire Belgian railway is work- 
ing, except for some fifty unimportant 
kilometers. Temporary bridges and 
wooden stations are in general use, al- 
though the rebuilding of permanent 
structures is in progress. On main 
lines like that between Brussels and 
Antwerp the passenger service reaches 
about three-quarters of the pre-war serv- 
ice, elsewhere three-fifths to one-fifth. 
Of the 74,000 freight cars, one-sixth are 
under repair. Before the war there were 
82,000 cars and only 5 per cent. ordina- 
rily under repair. 


BRUSSELS 


Conditions in 


AND ANTWERP 


Brussels seem more 
hopeful than in the devastated areas; 
business is fast reviving. A consider- 
able amount of reconstruction has been 
done in the country as a whole, in spite 
of the impossibility of rebuilding such 
cities as Ypres and Dixmude. The future 
of Ypres is still uncertain. There are 
more than a thousand people living there, 
but these are mainly adventurers at- 
tracted by the chance of making money 
out of visitors. 

The port of Antwerp is busy once 
more; commerce is starting up and Bel- 
gian exports are mounting again, es- 
pecially coal. The output is not far 
short of pre-war figures. France, which 
needs coal desperately, gets the main 
bulk of the Belgian output, and it is for 
that reeson that for the first time in 
history the Belgian franc is worth more 
than the French. 

The small farmers of Belgium are 
prosperous as never before and receive 
enormous prices for their products. Vir- 
tually all the glass factories are in 
operation; 30 per cent. of the textile 
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looms are spinning raw cotton imported 
from the United States and her beet 
sugar industry has substantially in- 
creased. 

Belgium seizes every opportunity to 
add to the grass acreage when this can 
be done to advantage—when the land re- 
claimed is better suited for agriculture 
than for forestry. In the sand belt of 
Campine, agricultural reclamations have 
proceeded alongside the afforestation 
projects, and with equal success have 
transformed the wastes of sand dunes, 
marshes and heather into crop-producing 
land. 


CONSTRUCTIVE KULTUR 


It is said that a large staff of ex- 
perts in Germany are pushing work on 
preliminary plans for the restoration of 
devastated Northern France and Bel- 
gium. These plans are to be submitted 
to the Allies. The work of the organiza- 
tion is being pushed, so that if accepted 
wholly or in part, the restoration can be 
begun immediately. 


It is an atonement scheme, and the ex- 
perts declare Germany will have no 
trouble raising an army of 500,000 high 


grade laborers, and could recruit, if 
necessary, 1,000,000 volunteer workmen. 
The tentative scheme bars anything like 
slave labor, peonage, or the drafting of 
workmen. The restoration work is to be 
purely a State enterprise, and is to 
eliminate all private profiteering in fur- 
nishing materials and labor. The best 
results, the experts say, will be attain- 
able only by free union labor, receiving 
union wages and working union hours 
under a high standard of living condi- 
tions. Special inducements are offered, 
such as free clothing and equipment, the 
promise of good rations, and free hous- 
ing in attractive sanitary barracks. 

German Socialists and. labor leaders 
see in the obligatory restoration of 
France and Belgium a great opportunity 
of convincing the world of Germany’s 
good faith and new spirit. One labor 
leader said: “ We are anxious to show 
the world what we can do to atone for 
the sins of the old régime by doing a 
monumental piece of Kultur work of 
which we may justly be proud.” 





Winning F reedom for Alsace-Lorraine 


How the National Council Held Out Against 
German Repression Throughout the War 


By COUNT JEAN DE PANGE 


The part played by the Lower House of the Alsace-Lorraine Parliament in 
checkmating German imperial measures and holding the disputed provinces in a 
position for their full return to France was told by Count de Pange in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and is here translated in somewhat abridged form for CURRENT 


HISTORY. 


T the moment when the legitimate 
A claims of Alsace and Lorraine are 
being satisfied, it is not without 
interest to place before the eyes 

of the public the history of the “ National 
Council of Alsace and Lorraine,” the 
name borne by the Lower House of the 
Alsace-Lorraine Parliament since the 
revolutionary coup d’état of Nov. 11, 
1918, delivered the supreme power into 
its hands. Elected by universal suffrage, 
it was the only body which really repre- 
sented the population of France’s new 
province. Its history, little known in 


France and elsewhere, will enable the 
reader to appreciate the part played by 
this assembly, which did great service 
to the cause of France, and which, on 
transferring its powers to the French 


authorities, traced out the way that 
France was destined to follow in her ad- 
ministration of these provinces. 

This is the first and only chamber 
elected by universal suffrage in Alsace 
and Lorraine. The distrust which it in- 
spired in the rulers of the German 
Empire appeared clearly in the powers 
which the latter reserved to itself with 
a view to stifling all desire for inde- 
pendence. Though the Constitution which 
the Germans drafted and had voted by 
the Reichstag in 1911 granted a Parlia- 
ment to the imperial province, the latter 
still remained subject to the rule of a 
“ Statthalter,” an agent of the Emperor, 
who appointed and dismissed him at his 
pleasure. The Reichstag had vainly pro- 
posed to the Federal Council that the 
Statthalter should be appointed for life, 
which would have assured him relative 
independence. The Emperor also ap- 
pointed half of the thirty-eight members 


of the Upper Chamber. The other half 
included the Bishops of Strasbourg and 
Metz, the President of the Upper Con- 
sistory of the Church of the Confession 
of Augsburg, the President of the Syno- 
dal Committee of the Reformed Church, 
a delegate of the Jewish Consistories, the 
President of the Court of Appeals of 
Colmar, a university professor, repre- 
sentatives of the Agricultural Councils 
of the Departments, Municipal Councils. 
and Chambers of Commerce of Stras- 
bourg, Metz, Colmar, and Milhouse. This 
small conservative Senate, where the 
Government’s majority was assured, to 
use the words of the German Chancellor 
Bethmann Hollweg, was “to be, at all 
costs, a rampart against all non-German 
policy in the imperial province.” 
AN INSTRUMENT OF LIBERTY 


But the Second, or Lower, Chamber, 
elected for five years by universal suf- 
frage, marked considerable progress over 
that of the previous régime, when the 
country was represented only by a dele- 
gation (Landesausschutz) elected by 
limited suffrage. The Second Chamber 
counted 60 members, divided into four 
groups—the Lorrainers (11), the Centre 
(28), the Liberals (10), and the Seeial- 
ists (11). The Lorrainers and the Cen- 
tre, generally associated, made up the 
majority. On Dec. 6, 1911, in his open- 
ing address, the President, M. Ricklin, 
declared: 


We are opening the first session of the 
Parliament of Alsace-Lorraine, this Parlia- 
ment which the people of Alsace and Lor- 
raine have elected on the basis of uni- 
versal, equal, secret suffrage, and not 
only Germany, but the whole political 
world, will have their eyes fixed on our 
deliberations. 
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The Lower House soon began to justify 
the anxieties which the Prussian con- 
servatives had expressed when it was 
created. On Dec. 7, 1912, it interpellated 
the Government concerning the annul- 
ment of orders given by the Imperial 
Bureau of Railways to the Alsatian So- 
ciety of Mechanical Construction. This 
was a French enterprise, which, since 
the annexation of the provinces to Ger- 
many, had kept up its factory at Grafen- 
staden, near Strasbourg, where it em- 
ployed more than 2,000 workmen, 
“amongst whom,” to quote from the 
charges brought against the association, 
“native Alsatians are preferred to Ger- 
mans.” Its director, M. Heyler, “ com- 
bats in the commune everything which 
is German or connected with German- 
ism.” He was also aceused of having 
displayed a French flag at a festival and 
of having allowed the “ Marseillaise” to 
be sung. But in spite of the long requisi- 
tion of the Under Secretary of State, M. 
Mandel, the Chamber voted an order of 
the day in which it “ blamed in the most 
energetic way the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment of Alsace-Lorraine.” It also 
insisted that in future the Government 
“ should defend in the most effective way 
the interests of Alsace-Lorraine and 
should use every means to repair the 
injury done to the Alsatian Society.” 

Such language, to which the Govern- 
ment was not accustomed, showed that 
the imperial province had undergone an 
evolution. The Second Chamber had 
gained the consciousness that it was the 
interpreter of the country. On Jan. 15, 
1914, it voted unanimously an order of 
the day reproaching the Government for 
not having sought more energetically to 
obtain satisfaction for offenses commit- 
ted against the people of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and demanding autonomy for the coun- 
try, the reform of military justice, and 
the limitation of military power in con- 
formity with modern ideas. 


OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 


As a logical consequence of this atti- 
tude, following the mobilization and the 
establishment of the state of siege, when 
all powers were given over to the mili- 
tary authorities, these authorities de- 
clared that they would prevent the re- 
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currence of “ certain agitated sessions of 
the Landtag.” The council was thus piti- 
lessly gagged by a régime which, four 
years later, the Alsace-Lorraine Deputies 
judged in the following terms: 

The military régime, with a despotism 
destitute of all consideration, has stifled 
the whole political life of the country, 
suspended the organization of all parties, 
suppressed the freedom of association and 
of the press, and even despoiled the Land- 
tag of Alsace-Lorraine of its constitu- 
tional rights. ‘Thus for four years the 
expression of all public opinion has been 
made impossible. 

In 1915 the convocation of the Landtag 
was made subject to the following con- 
ditions: The session should not last more 
than a week; in the plenary sessions and 
at committee meetings there should be no 
criticism of military measures; no men- 
tion of any political question should be 
made of any nature whatsoever. As a 
matter of fact, the Landtag session was 
so short that the Assembly had time only 
to vote the credits without discussion. 
The High Command laid down the same 
conditions for the session of 1916. On 
the arisal of opposition of the parties of 
the Lower Chamber,it was finally agreed 
that discussion would be allowed at 
strictly secret sessions of the Budget 
Committee. The stenographic account of 
those meetings, recently printed, brings 
to our ears the echo of the moving com- 
plaints provoked by the barbarity with 
which the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine 
were treated by the German military au- 
thorities. 

The latter, before the war, in their 
secret reports to the Military Council of 
the Kaiser, had constantly depicted 
Alsace-Lorraine as an enemy country. 
When mobilization occurred, the civil au- 
thorities had to issue a warning that a 
single shot from a house would be suf- 
ficient to warrant the burning of the 
house and the shooting of its owner. 
* * * The feeling of the German 
military officials regarding the provinces 
was summed up by the German General 
Gaede, who, in response to a plea in 
favor of the people made by one of the 
Vice Presidents of the Lower Chamber, 
said: “In all this population a treacher- 
ous current flows.” 


At the beginning of 1917 the Pan- 
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German circles, disquieted by the state 
of mind which the multiplicity of convic- 
tions revealed in the imperial province, 
began more and more to favor suppress- 
ing the relative autonomy which the 
province had enjoyed since 1911. They 
spoke openly of giving Lorraine to Prus- 
sia, Lower Alsace to Bavaria, and Upper 
Alsace to the Grand Duchy of Baden or 
Wiirttemberg. By dismembering these 
provinces their capacity of resistance 
would be diminished, and it was hoped 
that each of them would be swiftly ab- 
sorbed by the German organization to 
which it was delivered. Negotiations to 
this end had already been begun in the 
Bundesrat, the Federal Council, in 
which the different German States were 
to decide on the fate of the imperial 
province before presenting their propo- 
sals to the Reichstag for ratification. 

It was in this oppressive atmosphere 
of disquietude that on June 6, 1917, the 
fifth session of the Landtag opened. The 
liberal members of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and, above all, Chancellor von Beth- 
mann Hollweg, sought to defend the Con- 
stitution of Alsace-Lorraine against this 
coalition of greed, and made every ef- 
fort to obtain from the two Chambers 
a declaration of loyalty. In the Upper 
Chamber, still devoted to the ruling 
power, this was-an easy matter. Its 
President, Dr. Hoeffel, in his address 
closing the session, lauded the benefits of 
the German rule, and insisted on the 
economic, ethnographic, and _ linguistic 
bonds which united Alsace-Lorraine to 
the empire. But of what. value were 
these declarations of a Chamber, half 
of whose members were appointed by the 
Emperor? 

DECLARATION OF LOYALTY 


accordingly on the Lower 


It was 
Chamber that the Government concen- 


trated all its efforts. At a secret ses- 
sion it had a German liberal member 
propose a declaration of loyalty to Ger- 
many. Abbé Miiller replied that such a 
declaration could not be asked from the 
Alsatians, after all the bad treatment 
to which they had been subjected, and 
which had literally thrown them into the 
arms of France. The Secretary of State, 
Herr von Tschammer, who was present 
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at the discussion, then renounced the at- 
tempt, which he himself had provoked, 
and the proposal, opposed by the Centre, 
the Socialists, and the Lorrainers, failed 
of acceptance. 


The passing of such a declaration, 
however, was considered so important 
that the German Chancellor himself came 
to Strasbourg and persuaded the Presi- 
dent of the Lower Chamber, M. Ricklin, 
to make this concession. On June 12, 
at the closing of the session, to the 
great astonishment of all present, (many 
members, especially the Lorrainers, sus- 
pecting what was coming, had left,) he 
made the following statement: 


The people of Alsace-Lorraine reject 
absolutely the idea that the frightful 
bloodshed of this war should be con- 
tinued on their account; they aspire only 
to develop their culture, their economic 
and political interests, and to maintain, 
in’ indissoluble union with the German 
Empire, the special situation to which . 
they are entitled. 

This declaration was at once seized on 

by the Germans for worldwide propa- 


ganda. It made a painful impression on 
the French. 


ELEVENTH-HOUR CONCESSIONS 


It was only at the moment when the 
empire was succumbing under its defeats 
and the defection of its allies that it re- 
signed itself to granting autonomy to 
Alsace-Lorraine. On Oct. 5, 1918, the 
new Chancellor, Max von Baden, in ex- 
plaining his program to the Reichstag, 
declared: “The empire is essentially a 
Federal State,. each member of which 
determines independently its internal 
Constitution, a right which Alsace-Lor- 
raine may also claim absolutely.” It 
was announced at the same time that 
the imperial empire would be given a 
Ministry made up of Alsatians and pre- 
sided over by M. Hauss, a Catholic 
Deputy from Lower Alsace, who knew 
France well, and who was one of 
the most prominent members of the 
autonomist party. On Oct. 9 Herr von 
Dallwitz, who had fought with all his 
energies against these projects of au- 
tonomy, abandoned the post of Statt- 
halter, and Herr von Tschammer re- 
signed his functions as Secretary of 
State. With them abdicated the Pan- 
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German policy, which, by treating 
Alsace-Lorraine like an enemy country, 
had done so much to stir up hatred of 
Germany there. 

At the same time it was learned that 
the mission of inaugurating the Parlia- 
mentary régime in Alsace-Lorraine had 
been given to M. Schwander. A Pro- 
testant of a modest family of Upper 
Alsace, M. Schwander had been since 
1906 the Mayor of Strasbourg. As the 
result of his initiative and genius for 
organization, the city had undergone a 
remarkable development. Assisted by 
the new Secretary of State, M. Hauss, 
and by several Under Secretaries, he was 
charged with the direction of affairs 
until the population of the country itself 
should appoint a permanent head for the 
administration of the Government. He 
kept provisionally the name of Statt- 
halter. It was his intention to convoke 
the Landtag within a week, as soon as he 
had reached agreement with the various 
parties regarding the appointment of the 
Under Secretaries of State. Various 
names were cited. But successively all 
parties—the Centre, the Lorrainers, the 
Socialists, and the Liberals—refused 
office on the pretext that the uncer- 
tainty of the situation made it necessary 
for them to await the outcome. Thus 
they refused to aid in the establishment 
of that new order of things which they 
had striven to attain for thirty years! 
It was no longer enough for them to be 
their own masters. The first use they 
wished to make of their liberty was to 
give themselves to France. 


AUTONOMY NO LONGER ENOUGH 


It was now the oppressors who begged 
the oppressed to accept autonomy. On 
Oct. 16, at a meeting of the Reichstag 
Deputies from Alsace-Lorraine, the Ger- 
mans proposed to read from the gallery 
a collective statement in which all the 
Deputies of the imperial province should 
claim for it the right to direct her own 
destiny. Speaking for the Alsace-Lor- 
raine Deputies, M. Peirotes replied that 
he had claimed this right throughout his 
whole political career and even during 
the bad days of the war, but declared 
that he now declined to associate himself 
with his former adversaries, so tardily 
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converted to his program. Abbé Delsor 
made a similar declaration. 

Again M. Ricklin, President of the 
Landtag, was invited while in Berlin to 
visit Herr Lewald, Under Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of the Interior. 
The latter admitted his efforts to per- 
suade Alsace-Lorraine to decide by a 
plebiscite in favor of Germany, and an- 
nounced the speedy formation of a Minis- 
try composed of Alsace-Lorraine Depu- 
ties. M. Ricklin replied that the separa- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine from the German 
Empire would be voted by 90 votes 
against 100, and that union with France 
would be voted for by at least 75 out of 
100. Subsequently, on Oct. 23, M. Rick- 
lin stated before the Reichstag that all 
German projects of reform in Alsace- 
Lorraine would be fruitless, so far as 
the state of mind of the people of these 
provinces was concerned, as it had de- 
veloped during the war, and that the 
solution of autonomy had been “ rele- 
gated to the past by actual events.” 
Another Alsatian Deputy made a similar 
declaration. 

Both Schwander and Hauss soon after 
this went to Berlin to offer their resig- 
nations in view of the impossibility of 
fulfilling the duties laid upon them in 
Alsace-Lorraine by the German Govern- 
ment. The latter declined to accept their 
resignations, and sent them back to the 
imperial province to find collaborators, 
at a time when the Alsace press was 
openly declaring for union with France. 


THE ARMISTICE PERIOD 


On Nov. 9 news reached Alsace of the 
handing of the conditions of armistice 
to the German plenipotentiaries, the 
abdication of the Emperor, and the proc- 
lamation of the republic at Munich. The 
German revolution had begun. Demon- 
strations in honor of France occurred in 
Strasbourg on Nov. 9 and 10. From Kiel 
and Hamburg trainloads of armed sail- 
ors left to proclaim the German Republic 
in all important cities. One of these 
trains reached Strasbourg in the night of 
Nov. 9-10, occupied the station, the Post 
Office, and forced the Governor to re- 
sign. The military authorities, having 
received instructions from General Head- 
quarters to cause no bloodshed, offered 
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no resistance. A council of soldiers and 
workmen was formed at the City Hall, 
and issued a proclamation. Soldiers 
stopped all German officers in the 
streets, tore off their insignia, and broke 
their swords. The Municipal Council 
took measures to establish and maintain 
public order. 


But the main authority was that of 
the Council of Soldiers,German of origin, 
anti-French in tendency, militaristic in 
scope. Only one representative, native, 
anti-German, pro-French power re- 
mained, that of the Lower Chamber, 
which took its mandate directly from the 
country, by universal suffrage. It was 
from this Lower Chamber, which had 
long acted virtually as a council, that the 
National Council of Alsace-Lorraine was 
officially born. 


REVOLUTIONARY COUP D'ETAT 


The newspapers had announced that 
the Chambers would be convened on Nov. 
12 by imperial decree, (auf allerhéchster 
Verordnung,) presumably to receive noti- 
fication of autonomy. On Nov. 9 the 
President of the Lower Chamber, M. 
Ricklin, informed the Statthalter that 
this Chamber declined the imperial convo- 
cation and would meet of its own initia- 
tive on Nov. 12. But following the events 
of the 10th, the majority of members of 
the Second Chamber assembled at an 
urgent call on the afternoon of the 11th, 
and addressed to the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine a proclamation which began as 
follows: 

The members of the Second Chamber of 
Parliament of Alsace-Lorraine, assem- 
bled here today, have constituted them- 
selves a National Council of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and have named a Provisional 
Administrative Ministry composed of the 
following members: Burger, Minister of 
Justice and Religions; Heinrich, Agri- 
culture; Imbs, Social Welfare; Iung, 
Hinances; Meyer, Public Works; Dr. 
Pfleger, Interior and Public Instruction; 
Peirotes and Ricklin, without portfolios. 

The National Council and the Ministry 
expect that the people of Alsace and 
Lorraine will receive with confidence this 
administration created from its elected 
representatives, and that it will do every= 
thing to facilitate its task in this period 


of transition, which will probably be 
very short. 


Two concluding paragraphs of the 
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proclamation, “ The penal laws remain in 
force,” and “The National Council grants 
full amnesty to all political prisoners,” 
show clearly that the National Council 
was acting with plenary powers. * * * 
Memorable revolution in the history of 
Alsace and Lorraine, which for the first 
time in forty-eight years became the 
masters of their destiny! 

M. Ricklin withdrew the following day 
from the Government, but, on the motion 
of M. Peirotes, was elected President of 
the National Council. The coup d’état 
met with no resistance. The President 
of the Chamber officially notified the 
Statthalter that the Second Chamber had 
assumed power and named a Ministry. 
M. Schwander yielded without opposi- 
tion. He was only the Vice Regent; 
after the abdication of William II., what 
authority remained to him? The same 
announcement was sent to the Council of 
Soldiers. The latter, representing the 
German majority, did not oppose the 
formation of the new power, but it was 
openly hostile to the pro-French demon- 
strations which had been going on in 
the cities for two days. It threatened to 
intervene, and exacted even the suppres- 
sion of the French flags and cockades. 
The National Council was obliged, there- 
fore, to renounce the act of immediate 
union with France which had been origi- 
nally planned. Meanwhile the Council of 
Workmen and Soldiers hoisted at the top 
of the cathedral tower an enormous red 
flag, announcing to all Alsace the 
triumph of socialism. Fifteen years 
before, in an electoral proclamation, M. 
Peirotes had written: “We will hoist 
the red flag over the old Cathedral of 
Erwin * * * and no power in the 
world will be able to lower it.” 


THE DAY OF TRIUMPH 


The German troops withdrew. At last, 
for France, “the day of glory had ar- 
rived.” Her soldiers, over all the roads 
leading to Lorraine, through all the 
gorges of the Vosges, began their trium- 
phal march into the promised land. Those 
who took part in this march, who saw 
the reception given by every village of 
Alsace and Lorraine to its “ liberators,” 
as they were called in repeated inscrip- 
tions over all the triumphal arches, will 
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never forget this procession in the midst 
of acclamations, in the beflagged streets, 
under the gaze of ancestral portraits 
placed before the windows, the subjects 
of which seemed to be personaily present 
to behold the realization of their dream. 

With this accomplished fact of union 
with France, the main task of the Na- 
tional Council was accomplished. One 
last act remained to be performed—that 
of renunciation. On Dec. 5, while await- 
ing the announced visit of the President 
of the French Republic, the National 
Assembly voted unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution, which was passed by all 
the groups of the Chamber and dis- 
played in all communes of Alsace- 
Lorraine: 


The Deputies of Alsace and Lorraine, 
chosen by universal suffrage and incor- 
porated in the National Assembly, greet 
joyously the return of Alsace and Lor- 
raine to France, after a long and cruel 
separation. Our provinces will be proud 
to owe to the mother country, with which 
they are reunited, together with the safe- 
guarding of their traditions, their reli- 
gious beliefs and their economic interests 
solemnly guaranteed them by the leaders 
of the victorious army, a new era of 
freedom, prosperity, and happiness. 

The National Assembly, desirous that 
not even the slightest doubt of the true 
sentiments of the Alsatians and Lorrain- 
ers should remain either im France and 
the allied nations, or among the neutral 
or enemy nations, declares that the neu- 
tralist. agitation was the work of a small 
minority or of German agents, and states 
solemnly that, faithfully interpreting the 
firm and irrevocable will of the people of 
Alsace and Lorraine, expressed already 
in 1871 by its representatives in the 
Assembly of Bordeaux, it considers as in- 
violable and unrecallable the right of the 
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Alsatians and Lorrainers to remain mem- 
bers of the French Nation. The National 
Assembly esteems it a duty, before ad- 
journing, to proclaim in its turn the re- 
turn of Alsace and Lorraine as legal, and 
their union with France indisputable and 
definitive. 

So the National Council abdicated its 
sovereignty in favor of France. The 
President of the French Republic arrived 
in Strasbourg on Dec. 9. He proceeded to 
the City Hall and addressed the people 
in the open air. He paid no visit to the 
palace of the National Council. The 
latter, however, did not yet consider its 
task completely finished. On Dec. 19 it 
addressed a petition to the newly elected 
council in Paris asking for co-operation 
with the French High Commissioner in 
administering certain important inter- 
departmental and other questions in 
which the new French provinces were 
vitally interested. On Jan. 14, 1919, how- 
ever, the President of the council sent an 
answer which, while declaring that the 
interests of Alsace-Lorraine would be 
fully safeguarded, insisted that the 
necessity of a further continuance of the 
National Council no longer existed. 

The new régime has already in large 
measure fulfilled the desires which the 
National Council interpreted. The object 
which I proposed in beginning this study 
will be attained if I have succeeded in 
showing how the National Council (both 
as Chamber and council) did not cease 
for seven years to represent Alsace and 
Lorraine, whose rights it defended, some- 
times in the most tragic circumstances, 
and whose reunion with France it finally 
sealed by a solemn official act. 


Alsatian Deputies Again in French Parliament 


Elections for the return of Deputies 
from Alsace and Lorraine to the French 
Chamber were held on Nov. 16, 1919, 
and in the course of the preliminary 
campaign Premier Clemenceau visited 
Strasbourg and delivered one of the 
most eloquent speeches of his career. The 
results of the election showed an over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of full re- 
union with France. When the Chamber 
of Deputies reopened on Dec. 8 it gave a 
memorable welcome to the twenty-four 


new members from Alsace and Lorraine, 
a welcome only superficially disturbed 
by the “booing” that greeted the at- 
tempts of Trench Socialists to utilize 
the occasion for their own ends. M. 
Francois, who read the declaration on 
behalf of Alsace and Lorraine, began by 
quoting from the famous declaration 
read before the National Assembly at 
Bordeaux in 1871, and continued: 


The Bordeaux protest, renewed in 1874 
in the Reichstag by the newly elected 
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Deputies from the annexed provinces, has 
lost none of its force. Today, on the 
morrow of our liberation, we, the legiti- 
mate heirs of the Bordeaux protesters, at 
the moment of taking possession of their 
seats, vacant for half a century, wish to 
signify to Germany and the whole world 
that the heart of Alsace-Lorraine has 
never ceased to belong to the family of 
France and now feels profound joy on 
re-entering therein. 


We wish solemnly to record that no 
protest has been raised by our two prov- 
inces against the Versailles Treaty, which 
gave us back our French nationality. On 
the contrary, the candidates of every 
list presented, even those who were de- 
feated, proclaimed in their programs, 
manifestos, and speeches their unfailing 
affection for their country, France. 


The declaration expressed gratitude 
for France’s heavy sacrifices, and sa- 
luted “the great Lorrainer,” who was 
President of the republic during the long 
war, and also M. Clemenceau, the last 
representative of the Bordeaux protest, 
and concluded: 

Alsace and Lorraine will resume their 
guard along the frontier of the Rhine. 
They will not fail in their mission as the 
advance sentinels of French thought. 


* * * The Germans have not renounced 
Alsace-Lorraine, The decision of the 
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people against Germany has not recon- 
ciled the Germans to the loss of the two 
provinces. Germany does not understand 
the verdict of the election of Nov. 16 last. 
By every artifice Germany has tried to 
falsify that vote. For ten months past 
she has been flooding the retrieved prov- 
inces with so-called autonomist literature. 
The nation of pillagers has one senti- 
mental romance—the possession of Alsace 
is now, as ever, a casus belli. 

Germany never dared organize a refer- 
endum in her subject provinces. France 
obtained a unanimity of votes at the elec- 
tions, which constituted a true plebiscite, 
on Nov. 16. In virtue of the now univer- 
sally recognized right of peoples to dis- 
pose of themselves, Germany can never 
again by any title reclaim the territory 
she held only by the obsolete right of con- 
quest. 


More than 32,000 Germans left Alsace 
in the Autumn of 1919, during the 
French Government’s campaign to stamp 
out disturbing propaganda. Statistics 
show that up to the end of October 2,800 
Germans were expelled, 18,500 left volun- 
tarily, and 4,800 German railroad em- 
ployes were “repatriated.” 
6,000 left the country under various con- 
ditions, and only 12,000 Germans re- 
mained in Alsace on Nov. 1. Similar de- 
velopments took place in Lorraine. 


An English Hill 


BY I. MAY 


{IN THE SUNDAY TIMES, LONDON] 


An English hill beneath an English sky, 
Swept by strong sweetness of the chanting wind; 
A hill uplifted to the solemn stars 
Where first, when Dawn her opal gate unbars, 


Shows the sun’s pageantry; 


And where, when grows the West incarnadined, 
The light, that from the valley all has gone, 
Lingers as if in voiceless benison. 


An English hill that golden lads have trod, 
Racing, fleet-footed, to th’ empurpled crest, 
Watching the pigmy village in the plain, 

Leaping and laughing and, brief weary, lain 


Stretched on the flowing sod, 


A hill whose river on its ocean quest 
Sets to its singing all the changing hours, 
Through careless hedges starr’d with English flow’rs. 


Such were their dreams on that immortal day, 
When death than life more beautiful had grown; 
Not unto marble statues, mold’ring brass, 
Or fading names writ on some painted glass 


Did their hearts, wistful, stray, 


But to green ways, and sweet grass, all unmown, 
In cool fields. In hallowed mem’ry still 


Give them their dreams upon an English hill! 


Another | 
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Wartime Feats of French Railways 


How the Stupendous Tasks of Mobilization and Troop Trans- 
port at the Front Were Handled 
By GENERAL G. GASSOUIN 


[Director GENERAL OF FRENCH MILITARY TRANSPORT] 


The railways of France, like those of England and the United States, were 
taken over by the Government for war service. A complete summary of what they 
did in the four years of conflict, written by the man who controlled the movements 
of all trains in that period, appeared in a special French number of The London 
Times on Sept. 6, 1919, and is here reproduced as one of the most valuable records 


of the war. 


HE following telegram was pla- 
carded throughout France at 4 
P. M. on Aug. 1, 1914: “ General 
Mobilization Order—Sunday, Aug. 
2, is the first day of mobilization.” From 
this moment onward there began an era 
of multiple difficulties for the railway 
service of France, which had _ been 
requisitioned by the State and placed 
under the control of the military authori- 
ties. 

On Jan. 1, 1914, the French railway 
system comprised over 25,000 miles of 
lines worked by 357,000 employes. The 
number of locomotives was 14,047, with 
a rolling stock of 373,000 units. With 
this material at its disposal, the new de- 
partment of military transport, which 
had not to date enjoyed an opportunity 
of working together as a whole, had, in 
the first place, to assume the immediate 
charge of the transports for couvertures 
mobilization and concentration, and sub- 
sequently to maintain the economic life 
of the country. 

On July 31 the Germans having occu- 
pied the railways and having seized the 
telegraphic installations in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the frontier, the French 
Government ordained the enforcement of 
the program of couverture. These trans- 
ports, which were conveyed without any 
interruption of the ordinary commercial 
traffic, particularly intense at that 
moment, required no less than 385 loaded 
trains for the Northern and Eastern sys- 
tems alone. 

On Aug. 2 mobilization proper began. 
The number of trains now running 


amounted to thousands. From Aug. 5 
onward concentration had to be car- 
ried out, and the armies had to be 
grouped in the zones assigned to them by 
the plan of general mobilization. Nearly 
3,000 trains, comprising 147,000 cars, 
had to be dispatched. On Aug. 9 the 
first detachments of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force landed in France. On the 
Northern line 345 trains were employed 
for the concentration of the British 
troops, and on the State railway a nearly 
equal number. 

During this period the intensity of 
traffic reached such a pitch that at cer- 
tain control stations as many as 200 
trains per day had to be cleared, an 
average of one train every eight minutes. 

The troops had to be supplied with 
fresh provisions and munitions, rein- 
forcements had to be brought up, the 
wounded had to be evacuated, and large 
units summoned from one point to 
another of the line had to be carried to 
their destination. 


HOSTILITIES BEGUN 


These commitments were still further 
increased by events in the field during 
August. The retirement of our army in- 
volved both in the fighting zone and be- 
hind the front the dispatch of countless 
evacuation trains, including French and 
Belgian rolling stock, material stores of 
all kinds, public funds, archives, military 
depots, and other establishments where 
withdrawal was called for, and added to 
these there was the formidable exodus of 
the civilian population of the invaded 
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territories and of the French capital, 
which the enemy was daily approaching. 
On Sept. 3, 50,000 persons left Paris 
from the Orleans station alone. 

In order not to overburden the lines, 
already strained to their utmost, and in 
order not to endanger the running of 
indispensable trains, 83 locomotives and 
rolling stock amounting to 45,000 units 
had to be abandoned. Many railway 
servants were killed, and a considerable 
number fell into German hands. 

The battle of the Marne brought this 
first period to an end. We recovered 
part of the invaded railway system. But 
forthwith there followed the “ race to the 
sea,” in which from Nov. 1 to 138 the 
Northern Railway cleared no fewer than 
1,271 troop trains on the Amiens-Bou- 
logne-Calais line alone, without counting 
rolling stock returned empty and trains 
for supply and evacuation, &c. 

In 1915 the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée 
carried 70,000 Sikhs and Gurkhas, who 
were landed at Marseilles from 52 troop 
ships arriving from India. In 1915, 
moreover, the Orleans company dis- 
patched from Toulouse to Orleans 400 
trains carrying Indian troops. 

These transports, however, represent 
little, as compared with the strain im- 
posed by strategic troop movements. The 
Northern Railway alone, which served the 
districts where the British and French 
were fighting side by side, had to carry 
no fewer than 60,000,000 men during the 
war. Each offensive demanded a fresh 
effort on the part of the railway services. 
The Somme battle alone, in 1916, ren- 
dered necessary the dispatch of 6,768 
trains, not counting return loads. During 
the most critical period of the battle of 
Verdun, between March and June, 1916, 
the Eastern Railway had to provide the 
transport of 90 divisions, or more than 
1,500,000 men, necessitating the dispatch 
of 3,592 trains. 

From 1917 onward the difficulties with 
which the railways had to contend con- 
tinued to increase. In October of that 
year the Austrians broke through the 
Italian front. French and British troops 
had to be hastened to the assistance of 
the Italians. The Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
ranée had immediately to deal with this 
urgent situation. Between Oct. 29 and 
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Nov. 18, 384 troop trains were dispatched 
to Italy, and between Nov. 13 and Dec. 
21, 810 trains were dispatched. 


AMERICAN TRANSPORT 


Then America entered the war. The 
American transports over the French 
railway lines deserve a page to them- 
selves. The movement of over 2,000,000 
men accompanied by 5,000,000 tons of 
material across the whole breadth of 
French territory represented in itself 
an impressive achievement. Unlike the 
British Army, which, concentrated in a 
favorable position, was operating at only 
a slight distance from its bases, and 
eould group the whole of its transport in 
a single corner of France, and, so to 
speak, on a single railway system, the 
American Army established its bases in 
nearly every French port and imposed 
upon the French railway system long 
journeys on lines that were least pre- 
pared to cope with such a task. From 
St. Nazaire and from Bordeaux, and 
later from Brest, Nantes, La Rochelle, 
and later even from Havre, Cherbourg, 
Bayonne, and Marseilles, American 
trains started, with the result that all 
the railway services of the interior found 
themselves set in motion. The American 
transport and supply program initiated 
during the Winter of 1917-18 suddenly 
expanded in the Spring of the latter 
year, in consequence of events in the 
field, with the result that all estimates 
had to be doubled. During the dramatic 
months of the Summer of 1918, which 
saw the railway crisis in France become 
acute, American transport trains con- 
tinued ever more frequently to cover the 
lines assigned to them, adapting old- 
fashioned installations to their needs, and 
finally converging upon the front in Lor- 
raine. 

During April, 1918, there were carried 
from ports and camps and from the 
supply bases of the American Army 
77,000 men and 195,000 tons of material; 
in July, 245,000 men and 290,000 tons, 
and in October, 430,000 men and 640,000 
tons. For the Western State, Orleans 
and Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée lines alone, 
these figures represented for the month 
of April, 303 trains with a train mileage 
of 75,000; for the month of July, 848 
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trains with a train mileage of 240,000, 
and for the month of October, 1,600 
trains with a train mileage of nearly 
400,000. There were days on which, for 
example, 72 trains were crossing France 
in every direction and averaging nearly 
250 train miles. 


BATTLES OF 1918 


With 1918 there began the final act of 
the great drama which was to impose 
upon the railways a greater strain than 
ever. At the end of March the Ger- 
mans suddenly attacked. Troops had 
urgently to be sent to every threatened 
point. Every day 172 trains were dis- 
patched. On the Northern system the 
train mileage in May reached the un- 
precedented figure of 1,200,000. On the 
Eastern system the figure stood at over 
1,000,000 train miles. The enemy con- 
tinued to advance, and his guns com- 
manded the important railway junction 
of Amiens, while his troops, after occu- 
pying the lines converging on Soissons, 
seized in May the main line from Paris 
to Nancy, between Chateau-Thierry and 
Epernay. The control station had to 
be withdrawn to the rear, together with 
all stocks and stores, railway and aero- 
nautical material, factory installations, 
and other stores and products of all 
kinds. Notwithstanding these successive 
evacuations, which necessitated the em- 
ployment of thousands of railway cars, 
and notwithstanding the necessity for 
equipping and supplying lines that be- 
came more and more removed from the 
original front, from May 5 onward a 
service of 198 troop trains in 24 hours 
had been instituted. By July the Ger- 
man advance had been definitely stopped. 
To the anxious question whether the 
overtaxed resources of the Northern and 
Eastern systems would be able to respond 
to the growing requirements of the mili- 
tary situation, these two lines replied by 
exerting an effort which exceeded by far 
their previous records. On Aug. 28, 
35,000 loaded cars were run over the 
Northern system in the twenty-four 
hours, and nearly equaled the record 
train mileage achieved by it in May, 
while the Eastern Railway surpassed its 
figure for that month. And this intensi- 
fication, be it remembered, was achieved 


while the railway works destroyed by the 
enemy during his retreat were being re- 
paired. 

Meanwhile there were leave trains re- 
quiring 2,728 cars to be provided for, 
together with 162 hospital trains, with 
2,455 cars. 

Similarly, the supply services for the 
army imposed upon the railways heavy 
additional burdens. In 1915 the Northern 
Company cleared 60,000 complete trains 
at the rate of 160 a day for these serv- 
ices, while the Southern line during the 
same year carried 617,000 tons of supply 
goods and 584,000 tons of other traffic. 

These figures were doubled and quad- 
rupled in succeeding years, and did not 
cease increasing until well into 1918. 
The preparation for supplying Paris 
against the eventualities of a siege in 
1914, from Aug. 20 to Sept. 30 of that 
year, alone accounted for 117,000 tons 
of provisions carried by the Orleans line, 
together with 66,000 tons of fodder, 
107,000 bullocks, and 211,000 sheep and 
pigs. 

OTHER SERVICES 


In 1915 the Orleans line carried 11,000 
guns and gun carriages, and in addition 
there was an unceasing flow of machine 
guns, trench mortars, airplanes, tools, 
wire, road macadam, petrol, &c., as well 
as clothing, equipment, and camping ma- 
terial. The army postal service from 
1915 onward required no fewer than 200 
railway cars a day for the delivery of 
the army’s 3,000,000 letters, not to speak 
of the mountains of parcels and news- 
papers that had to be carried. 

In order, moreover, to compensate the 
deficiency in French agricultural pro- 
duction, labor had to be imported from 
outside. In addition, raw material had 
to be imported in order to keep the war 
factories at work, and these, too, re- 
quired coal, the supply of which had 
been cut short by the seizure of the 
greater part of the northern coalfields. 
The provision of all these needs was the 
prime duty of the railways, and hand in 
hand there went the necessity for main- 
taining a continual stream of empty 
trucks on all lines leading to the coast 
in order to prevent the French ports 
from becoming choked. The problem was 
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complicated by the progressive increase 
of imports as shown by the tonnage re- 
turns of the French ports, which amount- 
ed in 1913 to 31,384,516, and, after a fall 
in 1914 to 27,224,000, to 40,156,000 in 
1915, and to 51,502,000 in 1916. 


PERSONNEL AND MATERIAL 


It has already been mentioned that 
the French railways entered upon the 
war with 357,000 servants, 14,047 locomo- 
tives, and 373,000 cars. The two latter 
figures were reduced respectively to 
12,361 and 358,343 by normal withdraw- 
als for repairs. From 1914 to 1918 ton 
mileage increased 41 per cent.; in order 
to deal with this increase the establish- 
ment of the French railways in 1918 
ought to have numbered 402,808 em- 
ployes, 15,641 locomotives, and 457,426 
cars. But the actual figures were 352,- 
431 employes, 18,580 locomotives, and 
388,050 cars. Requirements were in- 
creasingly in excess of existing resources. 
Everything possible was done to rein- 
force the personnel by recruiting dis- 
charged railway servants, women, 
wounded soldiers, exempted men, colonial 
labor, and prisoners of war. But the pro- 
fessional standard of these new em- 
ployes was far inferior to that of the 
regular hands. From 1916 onward the 
British provided their own railway per- 
sonnel for nearly the whole of their 
transports, but some months elapsed 
before the Americans provided labor 
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commensurate with the additional bur- 
den which they threw upon the French 
railways. The locomotives, for their 
part, were in no better case. Repairs 
were in arrear, and the bad quality of 
the coal which the railways were com- 
pelled to burn put a number of boilers 
out of action. The number of locomo- 
tives withdrawn from service rose from 
1,720 in January, 1914, to 2,854 in Janu- 
ary, 1919, while the number of cars 
withdrawn rose from 14,840 to 38,520. 
Important repair shops like Hellemmes 
and Tergnier were from the start of the 
war in the hands of the enemy. 
During the four years of war French 
railways showed themselves fully equal 
to their task and to every demand that 


‘was made upon them. No military plan 


had to suffer in its execution owing to 
any failure on the part of the railways. 
It was the thanks of all France that the 
Minister of War, in conjunction with the 
Minister of Public Works, returned in 
the order of the day in which he paid 
striking tribute to the admirable devo- 
tion of the railway personnel. In this 
order he declared: 

The whole Government expresses to of- 
ficials of all ranks its gratitude for the 
patriotic activity which they have exerted 
without stint and without ceasing, day 
and night. In the name of the army, 
whose victorious labors they have so 
modestly and methodically promoted, the 
Minister of War addresses to them his 
warmest thanks. 


Armenia’s Struggle for Independence 
By W. D. P. BLISS 


Dr. Bliss, an American, born in Constantinople, knows the Near East intimately. 
He has been a lifelong student of social and political questions, and has been in 


Europe twice recently on investigations for the Federal Government. 


During the 


Peace Conference in Paris he obtained from the Armenian Peace Commissioners— 
and others—valuable documents and inside information. 


gle for independence, one must re- 

member that Armenia, like Poland, 

has had a tripartite division. 
Armenia, meaning by this, historic 
Armenia, centring around Mount Ararat, 
near the meeting place (before the war) 
of Turkey, Russia, and Persia, has been 
divided among those three countries. 

Turkish Armenia, with an area of 101,- 
000 square miles and a pre-war popula- 
tion of 3,788,000, of which 1,403,000 were 
Armenians, was made finally Turkish in 
1451, though portions of it were con- 
quered before that date. Russian 
Armenia, with 26,130 square miles and 
a pre-war population of 2,072,000, of 
which 1,295,000 were Armenians, was 
annexed to the Russian Empire partly in 
1828, partly in 1878. Persian Armenia, 
with an area of 5,789 miles and 165,000 
Armenians, has been definitely Persian 
since 1472, while much of Armenia, and 
sometimes all of it, was under ancient 
Persian suzerainty for centuries before 
that. 

It is thus evident that even before the 
war Armenia was a divided country and 
the Armenians a much scattered race. 
It is estimated that in 1914 there were 
520,000 Armenians in Turkey, outside of 
Turkish Armenia; 758,000 in Russia, out- 
side of Russian Armenia, and some 250,- 
000 in India, Egypt, Europe, and Amer- 
ica, making nearly 4,500,000 Armenians 
in the world. 

But,though scattered,these Armenians 
were by no means wholly divided. Po- 
litical unity being lost, the Armenian 
Church, with its Catholicos or Primate 
at Etchmiadzin in the Caucasus, to a 
considerable extent bound the Armenians 
of the world together as forming one 
nationality. 


‘ee understand the Armenian strug- 


FROM AUTONOMY TO INDEPEND- 
ENCE 
At the opening of the war, in 1914, 


Armenians generally, both in Turkey 
and Russia, aimed only at autonomy. It 


_is true that, beginning in 1888, with a 


few Armenians in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and extending to the Armenians of every 
country, an organization called the 
Dashnakzoutiun (Fedération) aimed at 
independence for Armenia. But when, 
in 1908, the Young Turk revolution pro- 
claimed a Constitution, recognizing all 
races and religions in the Turkish 
Empire as having equal political rights, 
the majority of the members of the 
Dashnakzoutiun in Turkey took the 
Young Turk movement at its face value, 
worked with the Committee of Union and 
Progress (the Young Turks) for the de- 
velopment of a new and _ liberalized 
Turkey, and, for the time at least, aban- 
doned all thought of independence. 


At first the outbreak of the great war 
did not change the Armenian political 
situation. To a council of Armenians of 
the Caucasus, assembled in Tiflis in 
August, 1914, the Russian Imperial Gov- 
ernment, through Prince Varentzov 
Dashkov, promised autonomy for Rus- 
sian Armenia after the war, if the Ar- 
menians would loyally support the Rus- 
sian armies during the war. To this the 
Armenians of the Caucasus assented, 
though with some hesitation; 160,000 Ar- 
menian reservists served in the Russian 
regular army, while some 20,000 more 
Armenians served as volunteers. 


In Turkey, during the same month, 
there was a conference of the Dash- 
nakzoutiun in the theatre at Erzerum 
and before this conference came a dele- 
gation of twenty-nine leading members 











of the Turkish Committee of Union and 
Progress, then in power in the Govern- 
ment, and made a proposition somewhat 
similar to that which Russia had made to 
the Russian Armenians, but with im- 
portant differences—differences destined 
to affect the history of the world. Turkey 
asked her Armenian subjects not only to 
support her during the war, but also to 
induce the Russian Armenians to rise 
against Russia, the Turks, under a Ger- 
man guarantee, promising that if the 
Armenians would do this there should 
be formed a new Armenia, to include 
Russian Armenia to be won from the 
foe, and three Turkish Armenian vila- 
yets, this new Armenia to be autonomous 
under Turkish suzerainty. 


PURPOSE OF THE TURKS 


There was in this proposition more 
than at first appears. The hope of the 
Young Turk Party, at the outset of the 
war, was to make it a Hejad, a Holy 
War, Pan-Islamic, and Pan-Turanian. 
Against Russia the Turks hoped to unite 
with themselves the following: Persia 
with its 9,000,000 inhabitants, Tartars 
numbering 3,000,000, Kurds 1,125,000, all 
Moslem races, with 2,000,000 Georgians, 
and others in the Caucasus whose inter- 
ests might ally them with the Turks. But 
between Turkey and those races lay Ar- 
menia. A hostile Armenia would make 
it very difficult for the Turks to co- 
operate with the Moslem millions the 
other side of Armenia. But if Armenia, 
as a whole, would side with the Turks, it 
would be comparatively easy to bring 
against Russia in the Caucasus a Pan- 
Turanian force, which Russia, fighting 
also on the west, could scarcely resist. 

Some believe, indeed, that this Ar- 
menian question was largely decisive of 
the war. Had Armenia as a whole gone 
on the side of Turkey, and had over- 
whelming forces attacked Russia in the 
Caucasus, she could not have done what 
she did in the early part vo” the war on 
her western front, and the Central 
Powers, far earlier than they did, could 
have transferred large forces from the 
east to the west front, with results per- 
haps fatal to the Entente; while Turkey, 
triumphant or at least secure in the 
Caucasus, could have turned her whole 
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army to meet and defeat the English 
advance from the south. 

Certainly the Turkish proposal to Ar- 
menia was a momentous one, and the 
Turks, at least, knew it. They sent a 
very weighty delegation to the Armenian 
conference at Erzerum. They argued 
from the basis of friendship, and also 
threatened. They declared, probably 
with truth, that the Tartars, Kurds, and 
Georgians were already committed to the 
side of Turkey, and that if the Ar- 
menians refused they would be surround- 
ed on all sides by foes and would suffer 
accordingly, as indeed they did—how ter- 
ribly all the world now knows. 


THE ARMENIANS REFU SE 


But the Armenians at Erzerum said 
no; they affirmed themselves loyal citi- 
zens of the Turkish Empire; they de- 
clared that they would faithfully sup- 
port the Turkish cause and serve in the 
Turkish Army; but for them to turn the 
Russian Armenians against Russia, they 
said, was beyond their power. The view 
of the conference was that, since Ar- 
menia cou'd not be independent and must 
be attached to some greater power, it 
was for their economic and educational 
interest to belong partly to Russia and 
partly to Turkey, since if they were 
wholly swallowed up in either empire 
they would be left helplessly in its power. 
Loyalty to Turkey they were therefore 
willing to promise and to fulfill; but 
turn Russian Armenians against Russia 
they declared they could not. 

With this response to their proposition 
the Turks were deeply embittered. It 
meant to them, and perhaps meant in 
fact, the defeat of the whole Turkish 
campaign. From that moment the de- 
struction of Armenia was determined. 
Armenia became the Belgium of the war 
in the East. Soon the leaders of the 
Erzerum Conference found themselves 
persecuted, arrested, and some of them 
killed. A little later began the mas- 
sacres of Armenians, and then the pol- 
icy of deportation, by which the Arme- 
nians of Turkey were to be annihilated. 

That terrible tale has been often told; 
but Armenia, perhaps unwittingly, at 
Erzerum had chosen for herself. She 
could no longer look for autonomy, 
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scarcely even for existence, in Turkey; 
her one hope lay in independence, freed 
from the Turkish Empire. 


ARMENIANS IN RUSSIA 


A different line of events drove the 
Armenians of Russia to practically the 
same conclusion with respect to the Rus- 
sian Empire. The Armenians of Russia 
were loyal to the Imperial Government 
so long as there was an Imperial Gov- 
ernment; but the imperial bureaucracy 
was not faithful to the Armenians. The 
Armenian regiments were not allowed to 
defend Armenia, but were kept chiefly on 
the western front. When the capture of 
Erzerum made the Russians believe for 
the moment that they no longer needed 
Armenian help, the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las Nicholaievitch ordered the disbanding 
of the Armenian volunteers. In truth, 
Imperial Russia cared little for the Ar- 
menians. Twenty years before, in 1896, 
when the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Count Rostonsky, was asked 
why Russia did not occupy Armenia and 
save the Armenians from the massacres 
then going on, he replied, cynically: 
“We need Armenia, but without the Ar- 
menians.” 

Russia’s attitude to Armenia in 1916 
was largely the same. To the Armenian 
refugees, fleeing from massacres, Russia 
gave little or no relief or protection, even 
when it might easily have been given. 
Nevertheless, the. Russian Armenians 
fought steadfastly for Russia with hero- 
ism and brilliancy. Even when the Rus- 
sian revolution overthrew the Imperial 
Government, the Armenians supported 
the Kerensky Administration. When, 
however, in November, 1917, Kerensky 
fell and the Russian Army of the Cau- 
casus disbanded, leaving the Caucasus in 
chaos, the Armenians of Russia felt that 
they had nothing to hope from the Bol- 
sheviki, and, like so many of the subject 
races in Russia, came to believe that 
there was a possibility of independence 
for them, and that here lay their hope. 
Thus by the stern logic of events both 
Turkish and Russian Armenians were 
practically driven into efforts for inde- 
pendence. 

Against their terrible massacres and 
deportations the Armenians in Turkey 
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could do little or nothing. One of the 
first steps in the Turkish program was, 
so far as possible, to deprive Armenians 
of arms. Even the Armenian soldiers 
in the Turkish Army were rarely trusted 
with arms, but were assigned to camp 
and manual work. Nevertheless, in the 
few cases where they had some arms, in 
hopeless but magnificent bravery, the 
Armenians did what they could. In 
April, 1915, the Armenians of Van, by a 
gallant defense, kept the Turks at bay 
for a whole month, until some Armenian 
volunteers in the Russian Army under 
General Nikolaev came to the rescue of 
the city. The Armenians of Van kept 
busy a whole division of Turkish regu- 
lars, with thousands of Kurds, and so 
had contributed largely to defeat the 
Turkish plan to crush the Russian left 
wing in Persia. 

In June of the same year, when Turks 
and Kurds were laying waste Moush and 
the surrounding villages, a little band 
of Armenians from Sasoun, which had 
been able to maintain a virtual independ- 
ence of Turkey even to the nineteenth 
century, marched down from the moun- 
tains and enabled the Sasounians, though 
only 10,000 in number and equipped with 
antiquated weapons, for two months to 
keep from their city some 50,000 Turks 
and Kurds fully armed and equipped. 
The Sasounians also hoped that Russia 
would come to their aid; but Russia did 
not, though her armies were only thirty- 
one miles away. 


At Sivas an Armenian patriot, Mou- 
rat, escaped with a little band into the 
mountains and resisted the Turks for a 
year and a half, when he escaped into 
Russia. At Urfa, Armenian men, with 
women also in their trenches, resisted a 
Turkish division for forty days. At Sha- 
bin-Karahissar nearly 5,000 Armenians 
resisted another Turkish division for 
twenty-seven days. When their ammuni- 
tion gave out nearly 3,000 Armenian 
women are said to have drunk poison 
rather than fall into Turkish hands. In 
Cilicia some 5,000 Armenians of the vil- 
lage of Sudiah, near Zeitun, fled into 
the mountains, and for forty-two days 
resisted Turkish regulars, till, succeeding 
in signaling a French cruiser, they were 











rescued and conveyed to Port Said in 
Egypt, where many of them enlisted in 
the British Army or in the French Ori- 
ental Legion. 

Thus what the Armenians in Turkey 
could do, heroically they did. They kept 
five divisions of Turks and innumerable 
Kurds from joining the Turkish of- 
fensives. 


IN THE CAUCASUS 


The Armenians in the Caucasus were 
not braver, but they could do more. They 
had arms. The part they contributed 
to the Turkish defeat is not generally 
known, but the Turkish General, Ihsan 
Pasha, commanding the right wing of 
the Turkish Caucasus Army, said in 
1915: “I must confess that had it not 
been for the Armenians we would have 
conquered the Caucasus.” General Liman 
von Sanders, the German commander 
in Syria, said after the Turkish sur- 
render: “The collapse of the Turkish 
Palestinian front was due to the fact 
that the Turks, against my orders and 
advice, sent all their available forces to 
the Caucasus and Azerbaidjan, where 
they fought the Armenians.” Ex-Premier 
Kerensky said on Aug. 20, 1918: “Of 
all the races of the Caucasus, the Ar- 
menians alone stuck to their posts, or- 
ganized volunteer forces and by the side 
of their Russian comrades faced the 
formidable assaults of the enemy and 
turned his victorious march into a disas- 
trous rout.” Lord Robert Cecil wrote on 
Oct. 8, 1918: “The service rendered by 
the Armenians to the common cause can 
never be forgotten.” 

Turkey during the war made five dis- 
tinct offensives in the Caucasus and four 
of the five were defeated principally by 
the Armenians, while in the fifth the 
Russian forces which chiefly defeated it 
were led by the Armenian General, 
Nazarbekoff. 


FIRST TURKISH OFFENSIVES 


The first offensive was in 1914, when 
Enver Pasha, considering himself a 
Turkish Napoleon, endeavored to reach 
Tiflis by shattering the right wing of the 
Russian Army. He had under him three 
army corps. One corps was to capture 
Sarikamish and cut off the retreat of 
60,000 Russians; but in the Barduz Pass 
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it was held up for twenty-four hours by 
a comparative handful of Armenians, 
who lost, it is said, only 600 men. But it 
gave the Russians time to concentrate at 
Sarikamish; and instead of the Turks 
capturing 60,000 Russians, the Turks 
were disastrously defeated and lost, it 
was reported, 30,000 men, and failed in 
their offensive. 

The second Turkish offensive was in 
1915, when the Turks endeavored to turn 
the extreme left wing of the Russian 
Army by marching through Persia. The 
Russians had only one brigade under the 
command of the Armenian General, 
Nazarbekoff, and one battalion of Ar- 
menian volunteers. The Turks had a 
whole division of well drilled, equipped 
troops, sent especially from Constanti- 
nople under Khalil Bey, and nearly 10,000 
Kurds. The Turks easily captured 
Urmia and took nearly 1,000 Russian 
prisoners; but at Dalmost the Armenians 
met them in one of the fiercest battles 
between the Armenians and Turks, and 
for three days repulsed the Turks, until 
Russian reinforcements came and the 
Turkish Army was put to flight. Ar- 
menians declare that 3,600 Turkish sol- 
diers fell before the Armenian trenches. 


The third Turkish offensive in the 
Caucasus was in the same year, when 
eleven divisions of Turks, again under 
Khalil Bey, advanced against the Rus- 
sian centre. The Russian Army retreated 
for a week till its left wing came to its 
aid, and under the Armenian General, 
Nazarbekoff, the Russians succeeded in 
driving back the Turks. 


AFTER RUSSIA'S COLLAPSE 


The first three offensives were won 
before the collapse of the Russian forces. 
It was, however, after the collapse that 
the Armenians accomplished their most 
important work. When the Russian Cau- 
casus Army of 250,000 abandoned the 
country to its fate, the Tartars armed 
themselves and arose en masse, expect- 
ing to unite with the Turks and carry 
all before them. Against them were only 
30,000 Armenians. The Turkish Army 
had from 50,000 to 75,000 men, besides 
the Tartars. 

When, however, by the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, the Bolsheviki agreed to surren- 
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der to Turkey large portions of Russian 
Armenia and Georgia, the Georgians, 
Armenians, and Tartars of the Caucasus 
united for their own defense. A tem- 
porary Government composed of repre- 
sentatives of the three races was called, 
with Chekhenkeli, a Georgian, as Presi- 
dent, and in April, 1918, an independent 
federated republic of the Caucasus was 
declared. This republic did not endure. 
Racial enmities were too strong. 

Already in 1917, when the Tartars 
rose against the Bolsheviki, there had 
been gathered at Baku a considerable 
body of Armenians returning from Rus- 
sia, and these the Tartars attacked, de- 
claring them partisans of the Bolsheviki. 
The Tartars expected to make quick work 
of the Armenians. But instead, in a 
severe battle, while the Armenians, as 
they declared, lost only 2,500 men, the 
Tartars lost over 10,000, and the Ar- 
menians remained possessors of Baku 
and its oil wells. For five and a half 
months the Armenians, with the aid of a 
few Russians, held Baku against the 
combined offensives of Tartars and 
Turks. A small British force of 1,400 
men—with only 800 rifles among them— 
reached Baku, but too late, and finally 
the Armenians and the British were com- 
pelled to take refuge in Persia. 


Even the Georgians were induced to 
favor the Turks by the promise that they 
should have Batoum. Consequently the 
Georgian President of the Federation 
ordered the Armenians to deliver to the 
Turks the fortress of Kars, and they had 
to obey. In such circumstances it was 
not to be expected that a republic of 
federated Georgians, Tartars, and Ar- 
menians could endure. As a matter of 
fact it lasted less than five weeks. On 
May 26, 1918, Georgia, depending on aid 
from Germany, declared herself an inde- 
pendent republic. Two days later the 
Tartars declared the republic of Azer- 
baidjan, and the same day, May 28, 1918, 
Russian Armenia declared herself as an 
independent Armenian Republic, with 
Erivan as its capital. 

But the Armenians alone had to fight 
for their republic and did so with mar- 
velous success. At Sardarabad and Kara- 
kilissa, in two fierce battles, one of them 
lasting four days, they routed the Turks, 


who, it is said, lost 6,000. The Turks re- 
treated almost to the frontier and con- 
sented to negotiate for peace with 
Armenia. On June 4, 1918, prelimina- 
ries of peace were signed subject to rati- 
fication within thirty days. These pre- 
liminaries were, however, never ratified 
by the Armenian Republic and eventually 
Turkey surrendered to the Allies. 


ARMENIA SINCE THE ARMISTICE 


After the Turkish surrender to the 
Entente, Armenia’s efforts for independ- 
ence had to be transferred to the fields 
of diplomacy. In arms in the Caucasus 
they had been successful, but the Ar- 
menians had also fought elsewhere. In 
France 900 Armenian students enlisted 
in the Foreign Legion, while at the end 
of the war scarcely 50 survived, the ma- 
jority of the remaining 850 giving their 
lives in 1916 at Verdun. In Syria and 
Egypt some eight battalions of Arme- 
nians enlisted in the French Oriental 
Legion or in the British Army. General 
Allenby said of them: “I am proud to 
have Armenian contingents under my 
command. They fought brilliantly and 
took a leading part in the victory.” 

But now Armenia had to plead before 
the nations. An Armenian Republic, in- 
deed, existed in the Caucasus, but Tur- 
kish Armenia was helpless, starving, and 
largely depopulated. The United States 
generously sent large aid in the way of 
food and relief. England and France de- 
clared themselves favorable to Armenian 
independence, but their acts scarcely 
tallied with their words. In 1916 Arme- 
nians in the midst of their heroic sacri- 
fices for the Entente had learned, almost 
with despair, that England and France 
had come to a secret agreement that 
Asia Minor, including large portions of 
Armenia, should be divided between them, 
at least as spheres of influence. 


In the circumstances, who can wonder 
that the Armenians turned for hope to 
the United States, grounding their appeal 
partly on President Wilson’s words in 
behalf of oppressed nationalities, and 
partly on the fact that for nearly one- 
hundred years Americans had been in- 
terested in educational and religious 
progress among the Armenians. 










































AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Consequently in February, 1919, there 
met in Paris an assembly of thirty-one 
elected representatives of the Armenians 
of the whole world, including four from 
the United States; and these representa- 
tives selected a delegation of six to pre- 
sent Armenia’s claims before the Peace 
Conference. The President of this dele- 
gation was the Excellency Boghos 
Nubar Pasha, an Armenian from Egypt, 
Chairman of the Railway Directorate of 
Egypt, whose father had been twice 
Egyptian Prime Minister. This delega- 
tion represented Turkish Armenia, while 
A. Aharonian was President of the dele- 
gation of the Republic of Armenia. This 
republic had been formed of the Arme- 
nians in the Caucasus in 1918, but inten- 
tionallyits organization had been left pro- 
visional in order that Turkish Armenia 
might be added to its territury, and that 
then permanent organization might be 
effected by the elected representatives 
of both Turks and Armenians, united as 
one nation. For political and diplomatic 
reasons Persian Armenia had to be left 
out. om 

On Nov. 30, 1918, the Armenian Na- 
tional Delegation at Paris proclaimed the 
independence of Integral Armenia and 
placed it under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations. The Republic of the 
Caucasus and the Armenians of Turkey, 
and indeed of the whole world, came 
therefore before the conference as a 
unit and presented an earnest and dra- 
matic appeal for independence. 


SUPPORT FOR ARMENIA’S PLEA 


Their demand has received almost uni- 
versal support. Mr. Balfour, in a letter 
addressed to Boghos Nubar Pasha, Oct. 
12, 1918, said: “ The liberation of Ar- 
menia is one of the war aims of the 
allied powers.” Mr. Clemenceau, in a 
letter to the same, of July, 1918, said: 
“T am happy to confirm to you that the 
Government of the republic, like that of 
Great Britain, has not ceased to place 
the Armenian Nation among those peoples 
whose fate the Allies intend to settle ac- 
cording to the supreme laws of humanity 
and justice.” On Dec. 10, 1918, Senator 
Lodge offered the following resolution in 
the United States Senate: 
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Resolved, That in the opinion of the 
Senate, Armenia (including the six vila- 
yets of Armenia and Cilicia), Russian 
Armenia and the northern part of the 
province of Azerbaidjan, Persian Armenia, 
should be independ nt, and that it is the 
hope of the Senate that the Peace Con- 
ference will make arrangements for help- 
ing Armenia to establish an independent 
republic. 

Senator Thomas, a Democrat, member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, said: “I heartily approve of the 
Lodge resolution and of every resolution 
which favors Armenian independence.” 
June 22, 1919, Judge Hughes, Elihu Root, 
John Sharp Williams, James W. Gerard, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and four other 
prominent Armericans cabled Presi- 
dent Wilson at Paris: ‘“ We believe that 
without regard to party or creed the 
American people are deeply interested in 
the welfare of the Armenian people and 
expect to see the restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Armenia.” On Nov. 30, 
1918, the Italian Parliament adopted a 
resolution favoring an independent Ar- 
menia. 

The Greeks and Armenians in the 
Turkish Empire, though for centuries 
divided by jealousies, have been brought 
together by their common need, and a 
memorandum, signed by both the Greek 
and Armenian Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, was laid before the Paris confer- 
ence asking independence for the Ar- 
menians in Turkey and the union of 
Greek Asia Minor with the Kingdom of 
Greece. 


ARMENIA’S NEED OF HELP 


Nevertheless, in spite of all this en- 
couragement, the Armenians feel that 
they have by no means won their case. 
A recent recrudescence of the Young 
Turk Party in Turkey once more threat- 
ens a Pan-Turanian movement and the 
final extinction of all the Armenians in 
Turkey. England has withdrawn most 
of her forces from Asia Minor. Inevit- 
ably the Armenians look chiefly to the 
United States. 

It is generally agreed that if Armenia 
be made independent or even autonomous 
it must be under the mandate of some 
power to assist in the reorganization of 
her devastated resources and to defend 
her from the attacks of Turks, Kurds, 
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and Tartars. England and France, by 
secret agreement during the war, largely 
portioned between them Asia Minor, in- 
cluding much of Armenia; if either of 
these countries should accept a mandate 
for a united Armenia, the other would 
regard the agreement as having been 
violated. America is the only country 
that can aid Armenia, without rousing 
suspicion and jealousy. 

The proposition is sometimes made 
that for political and religious reasons 
Turkey should be allowed even yet to re- 
tain nominal suzerainty over Armenia; 


but Armenians declare that, after cen- 
turies of oppression, ending in forty 
years of massacres and deportations by 
the Turks, for the Armenians to be 
united in any way with the Turks is im- 
possible; it would give rise to such com- 
plications that the peace could not be 
kept. They declare that Armenians, 
having aided and perhaps having saved 
the Entente at critical periods, the 
Entente must now save them, and that 
Armenia needs to receive aid from the 
United States or perish from the 
earth. 


Dwindling of the Turkish Empire 


A Tragic Romance of History 


HEN Generals Maude and 
Allenby captured Bagdad and 
Jerusalem in 1917-18, crushing 


the resistance of the last re- 
maining Turkish armies, they wrote 
practically the final chapter in the long, 
dark history of the Ottoman Empire. 
The sketch maps on the four succeeding 
pages tell at a glance the story of more 
than four centuries of Ottoman impe- 
rialism. There was a time, after the 
capture of Constar.tinople by Mohammed 
II. in 14538, when all Eastern Europe, 
if not the whole Continent, seemed des- 
tined to pass under the Mussulman 
sword. By the end of the sixteenth 
century almost the whole of Hungary, 
as well as Transylvania, Bukowina, 
Bessarabia, most of modern Rumania, 
Bosnia, and Serbia, the Balkan Penin- 
sula, Greece, Morea, and most of the 
Aegean Islands were under Turkish 
sway. The Black Sea was practically 
an Ottoman lake, and the Turkish fleet 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, despite 
the great defeat of Lepanto in 1572, was 
a formidable power. 

The failure of the great Moslem as- 
sault on Vienna in 1683—thanks to 
the sovereign of Poland—and the loss of 
Budapest in 1686, marked the ecommence- 
ment of the ebbing of the Turkish tide, 
and from that day to this the Ottoman 
frontier has been slowly pushed back, 
until now the Peace Conference at Paris 


has intimated its intention to confine 
Turkish rule to a smail region in Asia 
Minor between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, as shown on the fourth 
map of the series. 

Until the middle of the eighteenth 
century Austria was Turkey’s most se- 
rious foe. The Hapsburgs recovered 
Hungary, Transylvania, and much of 
Slavonia and Croatia. By 1770 Turkey’s 
second great European competitor, Rus- 
sia, had definitely appeared upon the 
scene. By 1796 the buffer State of Po- 
land, which had done some of the most 
effective fighting against the Turkish 
invasion, had ceased to exist, and Russia 
was claiming the right to protect the 
Christian subjects of the Sublime Porte. 
The modern phase of the Turkish ques- 
tion had practically begun. 

In 1830 the Greek war of independence 
ended in the establishment of modern 
Greece—the first independent State 
created out of the Turkish Empire. Rus- 
sia, too, was still advancing. The status 
of Turkey at that period is shown in the 
second of the four maps. From 1873 to 
1876 a series of revolts against Turkish 
musrule in the Balkans precipitated the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877, which 
brought the Russian Army to the door 
of Constantinople and the British fleet 
to the Sea of Marmora. Other wars in 
the succeeding decades nibbled still other 
portions from the dwindling empire of 
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the Sultans until, in 1908, Bulgaria re- 
nounced Turkish suzerainty. The for- 
mation of the Balkan League by Monte- 
negro, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece in 
1912 was followed promptly by the first 
Balkan war, which forced Turkey, al- 
ready weakened by a war with Italy in 
which she had lost Tripoli, to cede to 
the Balkan allies all her territory north 
of the Enos-Media line, together with 
Crete. When the Balkan States quar- 
reled and fought the second Balkan war 
in 1913, Turkey regained Adrianople and 
some minor shreds of what she had lost, 
but the diminished size of the Ottoman 
Empire is indicated in the third map of 
the accompanying series. 

Finally, Turkey’s entry into the world 
war on the side of the Central Powers 
in 1914 sealed her fate and made the 
difference between the third and fourth 
maps presented herewith. Though at 


this writing the terms on which the 
Allies will make peace with Turkey are 
still unsettled, their larger aspects have 
already been determined by events. Gen- 
eral Maude’s conquest of Bagdad and 
Mesopotamia gave that region, with the 
sanction of an international mandate, 
into the hands of British rulers; the 
progress made there in the last year is 
described elsewhere in this issue. Gen- 
eral Allenby’s successful campaign in 
Palestine likewise determined a future 
under British control for that historic 
region; the British Government’s promise 
of a Zionist refuge there for the perse- 
cuted Jews of Eastern Europe remains 
still to be worked out into tangible form. 
Several secret treaties made early in the 
war also are having a powerful influence 
in reshaping the map of the former Otto- 
man Empire. 

In 1915 the British made a treaty with 
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the Shereef of Mecca, now known as 
King Hussein, promising him the sov- 
ereignty of the new Arab kingdom of 
Hedjaz in return for the military as- 
sistance which he and his son, Emir 
Feisal, were to give and did give in the 
war against the Turks. This Arab king- 
dom, though not yet delimited, will in- 
clude the mass of the population south 
of the highlands of Anatolia and Ar- 
menia, and in the regions south of Syria 
and Palestine, between the seacoast and 
the desert. The original promise seems 
to have included Bagdad, Damascus, and 
most of Syria and Mesopotamia; the ex- 
tent to which this is to be fulfilled re- 
mains one of the problems puzzling the 
Peace Conference. 

Later France and Great Britain made 
a secret treaty which divided this same 
area into spheres of influence, with the 
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Haifa-Tekrit line dividing them, and 
with France controlling the territory 
north of that line and Great Britain the 
region south of it, including Palestine. 
When the Italians entered the war the 
Treaty of London undertook to give them 
a sphere of influence on the Black Sea 
coast in Anatolia. British troops at the 
close of the war were occuying Syria, as 
well as nearly all the rest of the regions 
involved in all these changes; France, 
however, had protected the Syrian Chris- 
tians ever since the days of the Crusades, 
and had very considerable interests in 
that country; hence there followed a 
rather serious misunderstanding between 
the two nations for a time, until a sort 
of modus vivendi was arranged. The 
French Government then appointed Gen- 
eral Gouraud as Commissioner in Syria 
and Commander in Chief of the French 
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Army in the East. He organized the 
French forces at Saloniki into a division, 
which he united with another division al- 
ready in Syria under General Hamelin, 
and arrived at Beirut on Nov. 23, 1919, 
to take up his new duties. By previous 
arrangement with the British Govern- 
ment his troops relieved the British 
forces of occupation in Syria, and now 
the French and Arab armies are in con- 
trol of the chief regions tentatively as- 
signed to France and the Hedjaz. 

But the problem of an independent 
Armenian State, which still further com- 
plicates the rivalries in Asia Minor, and 
which has remained unsolved because of 
the long delay of the United States in 
determining whether or not to assume a 
mandate for that region, still further 
puzzles the makers of the new map of 
what once was Turkey. Nor does this 


exhaust the list of complications and 
causes of possible conflict. The Greeks, 
who form a large element of the popula- 
tion along the Aegean Sea, in the neigh- 
borhood of Smyrna, are making strong 
efforts to obtain a mandate for that re- 
gion. Their claims are contested by the 
Italians, who landed at Adalia and oc- 
cuped the seacoast, and who have clashed 
with the increasing forces which Greece 
is sending to protect its nationals. 

It has recently become known that in 
1917, when the adhesion of Greece to the 
Entente was greatly needed, Mr. Lloyd 
George made with M. Venizelos a secret 
treaty promising Greece a slice of Ana- 
tolia about one-third the size of France. 
M. Venizelos sought and obtained per- 
mission to send troops across the Aegean 
last May. It was understood that his in- 
tention was to occupy only Smyrna and 
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DISCUSSIONS AT THE PEACE 


CONFERENCE IN PARIS 


the immediate neighborhood; but the 
Greeks proceeded immediately to push 
out into the hinterland, and have ever 
since waged war on the whole country 
around Aidin and devastated the beau- 
tiful valley of the Meander River. The 
Turks offered resistance there, and for 
months a war characterized by the most 
cruel methods has been going on. The 
City of Aidin has been pillaged and 
burned, and the garden region around it 
has been laid waste. 

There remains the problem of Con- 
stantinople—whether it shall be inter- 
nationalized or left partly in the hands 
of the Turks. The efforts of the Turks 
themselves for continuance of power also 
cannot be ignored, as they have had a 
certain degree of support from France. 


Such is a bare outline of the complex 
situation which the break-up of Turkey 
has presented for the solution of the 
Peace Conference. Pending the publi- 
cation of the treaty that shall determine 


the political fate of the remnant of the 
Ottoman Empire, the best official sum- 
mary of the case, from an optimistic 
viewpoint, is that given by Premier 
Lloyd George in his Guildhall speech, 
Nov. 8, 1919. He told his audience: 


I think I can venture to say that there 
is complete agreement among all the Al- 
lies on the fundamental principles of a 
settlement with Turkey. First of all, we 
are all agreed that the Turkish misgov- 
ernment in lands populated by Greeks, 
by Arabs, and by Armenians shall come 
to an end. We are all agreed that the 
gates of the Black Sea must be free to 
all nations, and that their guardianship 
can no longer be intrusted to the power 
that betrayed its trust and closed those 
gates in the face of the Allies at the be- 
hest of the Prussian military power. As 
to all other questions there ought to be 
no insuperable difficulty in the distribu- 
tion of the responsibility among the Al- 
lies for guaranteeing this policy, distri- 
bution among the nations whose friend- 
liness has borne the test of a great war 
and whose continued co-operation is es- 
sential for the peace and freedom of the 
world. 





Bagdad Under British Rule 


How Englishmen Administered the City of Haroun al Raschid 
After Driving Out the Turks” 


Ts: British occupation of Mesopo- 
tamia began immediately after the 
declaration of war, with an ad- 

vance on Basra, from which the 
Turkish armies fled so hastily that all 
records were left undamaged and public 
buildings intact. Soon after came the 
advance to Nasiriyah on the Euphrates, 
to Amarah, Kut, and Ctesiphon on the 
Tigris. In the Spring of 1917 General 
Maude recaptured Kut and marched on 
Bagdad. The British advance on Bag- 
dad, unlike the occupation of Basra, had 
been expected, and all records considered 
valuable had been destroyed or removed 
by the Turks; the Arts and Crafts 
School had been deliberately bombed, 
and fires had been started in the city. 
What furniture the Turks left was ran- 
sacked by the mob in the interval be- 
tween the departure of the Turks and 
the arrival of the British, and the Gov- 
ernment offices were a confusion of 
broken furniture, dirt, and piles of pa- 
per. 

Order was at once restored by the 
Military Governor, but for some time it 
was difficult to obtain open assistance 
from the inhabitants. Too vivid was the 
memory of the butcheries at Kut, when 
those who had assisted the British were 
brutally massacred, together with their 
families. Those officials who still re- 
mained at their post, as, for instance, the 
officials who administered the public 
debt, were passively resistant, and the 
British were obliged practically unaided 
to bring order out of chaos. 


BAGDAD'S POSITION 


The capture of Bagdad was of trans- 
cendent importance to Great Britain. It 
vindicated British prestige in the East, 
which had undoubtedly been shaken by 
the failure to force the Dardanelles and 
relieve Kut-el-Amara. It meant the dis- 
ruption of the Turkish Empire in Asia, 
the liberation of Persia from the Otto- 


man occupation of nearly 30,000 square 
miles of her territory, and the security of 
the Indian frontier. It also stilled Mo- 
hammedan unrest in this region and 
prepared the way for the ultimate Brit- 
ish victory in the East. For Bagdad, 
situated on both banks of the River 
Tigris, about 200 miles north of the con- 
fluence of that river with the River 
Euphrates and about 400 miles north of 
Basra, has always been important for 
its position. About a day’s journey 
from the treeless, fertile plain of Meso- 
potamia, in which Bagdad lies snugly 
within its fringe of orange groves, date 
palms, and pomegranate gardens, are the. 
ruins of the ancient cities of Babylon 
and Nineveh, respectively the capitals of 
the Chaldean and Assyrian Empires, and 
the Tower of Babel, all of Biblical fame. 


One of the four great gates of the city 
that face north, south, east, and west, 
the Bab-ul Muazzam, an open square 
with bazaars, is the eastern terminus of 
the overland route to Aleppo and Europe, 
and here the caravans arrive from Cen- 
tral Arabia and pilgrims set out for 
Kerbela. Bagdad, indeed, has always 
been the key of the desert route to Da- 
mascus and Asia Minor and the en- 
trance to the waterways leading to 
Mosul and Armenia. Germany thought 
so much of Bagdad’s position that, with 
Turkey’s consent, she made it one of the 
termini of her Berlin-Bosporus-Bagdad 
Railway, by which, in the event of future 
war, she could reach the British de- 
pendency of India. 


A PAGE OF HISTORY 


Bagdad was founded by Abu Jaafe-el- 
Mansur, the first of the Abbasia Caliphs, 
in 762. He built the city on the west 
bank of the Tigris, on the place which 


* This article is based in part on an article, 
‘‘Turkish Rule and British Administration 
in Mesopotamia,’’ which appeared in The 
Quarterly Review for October, 1919. 
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the Persians had named Bagadata, or 
the “ Gift of God.” For 500 years Bag- 
dad remained the seat of the Caliphate, 
until, in 1258, Hulagu, grandson of Gen- 
ghis Khan, at the head of his Mongol 
hordes, put it to the sack. At its zenith 
Bagdad was the city described in “ The 
Arabian Nights,” orientally magnificent, 
under the rule of the famous Caliph of 
romantic memories, Haroun al Raschid, 
or Aaron the Just, who reigned from 786 
to 809. Tennyson described the throne 
of Haroun as follows: 

Six columns, three on either side, 

Pure silver, underpropt a rich 

Throne of the massy ore, from which 

Down droop’d, in many a floating fold, 

Engarlanded and diaper’d 

With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 

Thereon, his deep eye laughter stirr’d 

With merriment of kingly pride, 

Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him in his goodly prime, 

The good Haroun al Raschid. 

After the Mongol invasion Bagdad 
ceased to be the spiritual home of Islam. 
Again, in 1410, the city was sacked by 
Tamerlane; Suleiman conquered it in 
1534, and the Persians in 1624. On 
Christmas Day, 1638, the city surren- 
dered to Murad IV., Sultan of Turkey, 
and it remained in Turkish hands until 
March 11, 1917, the date of its capture 
by the British. 

The Turkish administration which the 
British replaced had been in the hands 
of a Pasha, assisted by a council. The 
rulers were the tools of Constantinople, 
and were unpopular with the Arabs on 
account of religious differences. The 
population consisted of Persians, Jews, 
Turks, Chaldeans, Arabs, Armenians, 
Greeks, and Levantines, and numbered 
about 200,000, as against the 2,000,000 
of the time of the Caliphs. Of these 
200,000, about 120,000 were Mohamme- 
dans, 60,000 Jews, and 20,000 Christians, 
including 5,000 Armenians. Turkish and 
Arabic were the main languages spoken. 


A DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 


In ancient times Bagdad was a most 
prosperous city, but it had declined in 
importance under the inefficient and 
slovenly Turkish rule. Yet it had long 
been a busy forwarding centre. From 
Damascus silks and embroideries were 
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brought to it by caravans of camels and 
distributed to the various Persian towns, 
and Persian rugs, carpets, fruits, drugs 
and other commodities were sent back in 
exchange. Goods from Europe and India 
were transported by sea to Basra, thence 
up-river to Bagdad and Mosul in the 
picturesque dhows of which we read so 
much in books of the slave trade. Most 
of the business of the city was conducted 
throught the Imperial Ottoman Bank, 
though “ sarrafs ” (small Jewish banks) 
also received their quotas. 


When the British occupied the city 
they found that the finger of time had 
passed lightly over the manners and cus- 
toms of the town, leaving an intact, un- 
changed picture of the east of ancient 
days. The irrigation of the fields was 
still carried on in primitive fashion, the 
water being drawn from the river by 
means of waterwheels driven by teams 
of horses; the men still spun with old- 
fashioned looms in the open air, the pa- 
tient ox still trod out the corn, the wo- 
men still ground the grain between the 
upper and nether millstones, the shep- 
herd still led his flock to the green pas- 
tures. 


British observers saw the travelers 
coming down the turbulent Tigris on 
rafts composed of inflated goatskins, and 
Bible scenes rose again before their eyes 
as they’ saw the Arab ride past on a 
steed worthy of the name, the goatherd 
surrounded by his flock, the money- 
changers plying their trade in the dusty 
streets, the Jews shuffling by, with their 
long white beards, the camels swaying 
slowly over the sands, and heard the 
raucous cries of the water-sellers, the 
patter of water-donkeys, the clatter of 
vehicles driven at top-speed. But under 
the setting sun they saw the Bagdad 
redolent of romance, a glorified Bagdad, 
pervaded with the atmosphere of mys- 
tery and adventure evoked by Sir Rich- 
ard Burton’s translation of “The 
Arabian Nights.” 


Bathed in this sunset the river seemed 
to be a stream of liquid fire, while the 
domes and minarets of the mosques stood 
clearly outlined against a pale blue back- 
ground. 

In the coffee gardens—collections of 
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benches under the shade of palm trees— 
the merchants met to discuss business, 
and as they sat cross-legged, drank the 
thick, delicious coffee served in cups 
without handles. Beyond, the city bazaar 
offered a feast of color. The gorgeous 
Eastern dyes made vivid splashes of 
color; the gleam of silver and gilt- 
embroidered goods from Damascus caught 
the eye. 


THE BRITISH RULE 


But these were only the romantic and 
picturesque features of Bagdad. When 
the British came in they found the city 
almost wholly lacking in the essentials 
of good government. At first they had 
to play their civilizing hand alone, and 
were the object of much distrust and 
suspicion. The Arabs of the Euphrates 
had never been much governed, and it 
was not until the Sheiks had come to 
Bagdad and been personally received by 
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the British Political Officer, and had 
seen and heard what was being done 
under British rule, that real progress 
was possible. 

There was much to give them confi- 
dence. Bagdad, from a picturesquely 
beautiful but disorderly, unhygienic, un- 
policed and drink-loving city, had in a 
very short time become orderly; it pos- 
sessed clean streets, electric lighting, a 
municipal government under a military 
Governor, a police force, night watch- 
men, a prison, a hospital, and even a 
fire brigade. Religious and civil tri- 
bunals had been established. The liquor 
laws were reformed, and all drinking 
shops licensed. The salt monopoly was 
suspended, the tobacco supply was regu- 
lated officially as a necessity to the 
Arab population. The functions of the 


.public debt were taken over by the 
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British authorities in such a way as to 
increase confidence. 

Bagdad hae always prided itself upon 
its learning, its libraries, and its tradi- 
tions, and education was a problem that 
required immediate attention. An edu- 
cation committee was appointed consist- 
ing of five of the notables. Of eighty 
schoolmasters who applied for positions 
and who were obliged to take an exami- 
nation, only five were found qualified to 
teach, and these five had been head- 
masters. A primary school was opened 
at once under these. five, while for the 
remainder an advanced class was started, 
and lectures in Arabic, geography, his- 
tory, and the science of teaching were 
arranged. Fifteen teachers declined to 
attend this course, and of the remaining 
sixty only twenty-seven passed the 
examination held at the end of the first 
three months. Another course was begun 
at the Normal School, private schools 
were reopened, and on passing inspection 
were granted sutstantial financial as- 
sistance. The Boy Scout movement was 
inaugurated, Arabic was made the of- 
ficial language and the vehicle of in- 
struction. English also was taught, and 
eagerly enrolled for. Map drafters and 
engineers were trained and put to work. 
By the Summer of 1918 the work had 
become so heavy that an education de- 
partment under a director was estab- 
lished, and the Revenue Office was re- 
lieved of what till then had been an 
additional duty. 


All this was not without influence on 
the Sheiks of the agricultural tribes, but 
what appealed still more to them was the 
attention which the British administra- 
tion paid to the agriculturist. The oil- 
driven pumping plants, of which there 
were over 300 in the neighborhood of 
Bagdad, were again busy on the banks. 
The oil-fuel, of which the natives had 
been deprived for two years, was pro- 
vided by military transport; stolen parts 
were traced and recovered; assistance 
was given; and eventually a separate 
branch of the military workshop was es- 
tablished for the repair of agricultural 
machinery. Seed, including that of the 
potato, hitherto unknown, was distri- 
buted, and advice on cultivation given. 

Side by side with these tangible evi- 
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dences of British good-will was the ever 
widening influence of Sir Percy Cox, 
who had been appointed Chief Political 
Officer in the Autumn of 1914. “Kokus,” 
as his name was Arabicized, had become 
a hero; songs in his honor were sung at 
the camp-fire; and a mythical Saga of 
his doings and the motives therefor was 
passed on from Arab to Arab, and re- 
peated by those who had never seen him. 


MESOPOTAMIA’S REVIVAL 


So the ancient city of Bagdad was 
transformed. Elsewhere throughout 
Mesopotamia the same story of British 
achievement could be told. All towns 
occupied were at once placed under mili- 
tary Governors, districts were shaped, 
guarantees were exchanged with Sheiks, 
revenue contracts were revised, and 
courts of civil justice were established. 
Sympathetic treatment when the crops 
were bad and the elimination of oppres- 
sive taxation went far to gain native con- 
fidence. Sheiks, subject to Governmental 
control, were made responsible for order 
among their tribes, and for the payment 
of revenue. Justice was summary, and 
sentences were more varied and effective 
than those found in the Code. A public 
servant found stealing Government prop- 
erty, for instance, was sentenced to carry 
through the bazaar an inscription in 
either hand, one reading: “ With this 
hand I receive from the Government,” 
the other, “ With this hand I steal from 
the Government I serve.” Dispensaries 
were opened, and much of the blindness 
that curses Mesopotamia even more 
grievously than India was _ relieved. 
Measures for the training of competent 
teachers were taken, and as these became 
available schools in which Arabic was 
the medium of instruction were opened. 

The general situation in 1917 through- 
out Irak gave reason for disquietude; the 
agricultural situation was serious, and 
there was also a general feeling of in- 
security. Kerbala and Hillah had openly 
risen against the Turk, and there had 
been pillage and massacre; Nejef was 
raw with irritation. It was stated that 
Turks had invaded harems on the plea 
of searching for men in hiding to evade 
military service. The populace was ner- 
vous of all authority. The British mili- 
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tary situation at this time, also, was 
none too secure in the eyes of the cal- 
culating Arab. The British were indeed 
at Bagdad, and their forces were estab- 
lished at Falujah on the Euphrates and 
at Samarra on the Tigris, but Turkish 
guns commanded the headworks of the 
five canals that are drawn from the 
Diyalah, Ramadi still held out, and there 
was an unsubdued little garrison in Di- 
waniyah. 

The influence of the Chief Political Of- 
ficer and the Revenue Board, however, 
soon made itself felt. The canal system, 
which had gone to pieces during the war, 
was repaired and made available for ac- 
tive use; an agricultural development 
scheme was devised and applied with 
considerable success; meanwhile military 
operations were continued which led to 
the capture of the points still held by the 
Turks; Diwaniyah fell in August, Ram- 
adi in the early Autumn, and the Turks 
were also driven from their position com- 
manding the Diyalah canals. Relieved 
at last of the fear that the Turks would 
return and take revenge, the Sheiks came 
in and brought their submission, and the 
work of regeneration throughout Irak 
went on smoothly and without obstruc- 
tion. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The success of the agricultural devel- 
opment scheme exceeded all expectations, 
for it produced 253,000 tons of crop and 


50,400 tons of revenue. By October, 
1918, 49,000 tons of revenue corn had 
been handed over to the army for its 
support; by February, 1919, approxi- 
mately 80% of advances had been repaid. 
The total area under cultivation in 1917- 
18 was calculated at 1,000,000 acres, of 
which 600,000 were in the Bagdad vila- 
yet. It was proposed for the 1918-19 cul- 


tivation to increase this to 1,500,000 
acres, the maximum for which water 
could be made available, population 
found, and cattle provided. 


Of many urgent schemes of improve- 
ment considered, one of the most impor- 
tant was the provision of a new head for 
the Khalis canal. This engineering feat, 
which involved the driving of a passage 
through the rocks of the Jabal Mansuri- 
yah, saved a valuable cereal and garden 
area of over 100,000 acres from a pre- 
carious situation, a bend of the river 
having dangerously threatened the old 
headworks. Two additional canals made 
available on the Euphrates. brought 
60,000 new acres under cultivation. 
Plow oxen were introduced from India, 
valuable results from cotton experiments 
and tests of sugar, beet and wheat were 
obtained, and cattle breeding received 
great attention. 


At this point the war ended. Both 
Irak and the rich province of Mosul were 
provisionally in British hands. Mesopo- 
tamia was a country of great promise, 
and though the difficulties in the way 
of reconstruction were still considerable, 
though land problems and the adjust- 
ment of rights between Arab cultivators 
and city proprietors called for skillful 
handling, it was already clear that, given 
continued good government, the future of 
this portion of Arabia might develop a 
prosperity reminiscent of the semi- 
mythical and romantic days of good old 
Haroun al Raschid. 


Meanwhile the fate of Mesopotamia, 
and of Bagdad, the “ City of the Gift of 
God,” has remained undecided by the 
Peace Conference at Paris, and what the 
future will bring to this Arabic-Turkish - 
country in the way of government no 
man as yet can tell. 





Persia and the Young Shah 


Picturesque Scenes Marking the Ruler’s Visit to London— 


The Anglo-Persian Agreement 


ULTAN AHMED SHAH KAJAR, 
S the ruler of Persia—a young man 

of only 21 years—arrived in London 

on Oct. 31, 1919, and received a 
welcome of international significance, in 
view of the recent agreement between 
the two nations. At the Victoria Sta- 
tion a large company of British royal- 
ty, statesmen and notables awaited the 
guest; the platform had been reserved, 


carpeted and decorated for the occasion. | 


The outer walls of the royal waiting 
room were covered with crimson cloth, 
and on each side of the doorway leading 
from the platform to the waiting room 
were banks of flowers and plants, above 
which floated the Persian flag. The in- 
terior was beautifully decorated, and the 
station yard outside was hung with Brit- 
ish, Persian and other national flags. 
A guard of honor of the Coldstream 
Guards, with band, was posted in the sta- 
tion yard; a sovereign’s escort of House- 
hold Cavalry was in waiting at the exit; 
and the King sent five four-horse open 
carriages with attendants in royal scarlet 
to convey the Persian ruler from the 
station to Buckingham Palace. 

As the time of arrival drew near, dis- 
tinguished personages began to arrive, 
and took up their positions on the car- 
peted platform in readiness to meet the 
Shah. Among these were included the 
Prime Minister, Earl Curzon of Kedles- 
ton, Mr. Balfour, Viscount Milner, Mr. 
Shortt and other Ministers; the Marquis 
of Crewe, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
of London, the Mayor of Westminster, 
Lord Downham (Chairman to the Lon- 
don County Council), Earl Haig (Com- 
mander in Chief, Great Britain), Field 
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson (Chief of the 
Imperial Staff), the Earl of Chesterfield 
(Master of the Horse) and many others. 

Presently a sharp military command 
and the playing of the national anthem 
indicated to those inside the arrival of a 
member of the royal family. It was 


Prince Arthur of Connaught, who almost 
immediately joined the group on the plat- 
form. Still later the national anthem 
again was played as the King arrived. 

When the Persian ruler, arriving from 
Dover, stepped from his special train, 
King George shook hands with him very 
cordially and said a few words of warm 
welcome. The young ruler, who has a 
very portly figure and an intelligent- 
looking face, wore a Persian military uni- 
form. <A notable feature of his dress 
was an Astrakhan fez, ornamented in 
front with a richly jeweled white aigrette. 
The King presented Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, and immediately afterward 
the Prime Minister. 

The next few minutes were occupied in 
a series of presentations on both sides, 
and then the visitor and the members 
of the reception party passed through 
the royal waiting room to the station 
yard. The guard of honor gave a royal 
salute, the band played the Persian na- 
tional anthem and the Shah proceeded 
to make an inspection of the guard. At 
the close of this ceremony the visitor 
stepped into the leading carriage and 
was driven to Buckingham Palace amid 
cheers and friendly demonstrations from 
the crowds in the streets. 


HONORS AT THE GUILDHALL 


Among the many honors paid to the 
Persian ruler in the next few days the 
most important were those at the Guild- 
hall on Nov. 1, when the Lord Mayor 
presented an address to the Shah from 
the City of London and entertained him 
at a luncheon. 

On arrival at the Guildhall, where a 
guard of honor was furnished by the 
Grenadier Guards, the Shah was re- 
ceived by the city officials and a proces- 
sion was formed to the library, where 
the presentation ceremony took place. 
Headed by the city trumpeters, in their 
picturesque golden tabards, the proces- 
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sion comprised the City Marshal and the 
Under Sheriffs, the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee, the 
Town Clerk, the Sheriffs, the Recorder, 
the royal suites, Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught, Prince Albert, the sword bearer 
and mace bearer, the Lord Mayor, in his 
robes of black and gold, with Princess 
Arthur of Connaught, and the Shah with 
the Lady Mayoress. His Imperial Ma- 


jesty, who was received with cheers, 
wore a blue coat with scarlet facings, 
and a fez with an immense diamond and 
an aigrette. 


LORD MAYOR'S ADDRESS 


The Lord Mayor, rising at the close of 
the luncheon and after the toast of the 
King had been honored, proposed that of 
the Shah. He said: 


His Imperial Majesty is the ruler of a 
people whose ancient glories are without 
a parallel even in the wonderful history 
of the great empires of the East. Five 
hundred years before the opening of the 
Christian era, the power established by 
Cyrus and Darius united under a single 
sway all the races of the Near and Mid- 
dle East. From age to age the Persian 
national genius endured. In the four- 
teenth century the vast conquests of 
Tamerlane in Asia and Eastern Europe 
were made; and as lately as the eight- 
eenth century Nadir Shah marched 
through Northern India and gave the 
empire of the moguls its deathblow. The 
Persian name has stood not merely for 
conquest, but for civilization and the 
things of the mind. Persian poetry is the 
finest flower of Oriental culture. The 
arts in Persia have known periods of the 
most splendid development. 

With such memories to inspire them it 
is no wonder that the Persian people in 
recent years have felt more and more the 
impulse to play an active part in the new 
life which has opened for the nations of 
the Middle East. The talents and the 
gifts of character which have made so 
much history are still strong in the Per- 
sian race; and those Englishmen who 
have most deeply studied the life of mod- 
ern Persia are the most fully convinced 
that a future of new greatness lies before 
it. 

That is a prospect in which Great Brit- 
ain must feel the keenest and most sym- 
pathetic interest. For more than a hun- 
dred years the relations between the two 
countries have been of cordial friendship. 
The great-grandfather of our imperial 
guest visited this country on three occa- 
sions. His grandfather came among us 
in 1902. Both monarchs received the 


warmest popular welcome. The visit of 
his Imperial Majesty the present Shah 
takes places in profoundly changed con- 
ditions and under still more favorable 
auspices. Two of the powers which were 
the neighbors of Persia are today in 
ruins; there remains Great Britain, so 
long her firmest friend, the power to 
which the Persian State has always been 
most ready to turn for such assistance 
and counsel as we were able to give. 


The Anglo-Persian agreement, so hap- 
pily concluded three months ago, brings 
the two countries into a more intimate 
relationship than has yet existed, and 
will bring about, I am convinced, a yet 
closer and more cordial friendship. With 
the new strength and security which it is 
the purpose of the new agreement to con- 
fer on Persia, she will, we trust and be- 
lieve, play that important rdéle in the 
world ‘to which her remarkable history 
entitles her. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN AGREEMENT 


Lord Curzon, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in supporting the toast, © 
said many complimentary things about — 
the guest of honor, and at length referred 
to the Anglo-Persian agreement, which 
had been concluded at Teheran, Persia, 
on Aug. 9, 1919. (See November Cur- 
RENT History.) The London Times sum- 
marized Lord Curzon’s statements on this 
subject as follows: 


What did we desire to do by that agree- 
ment? We wished to assist his Majesty 
and his Government in the restoration of 
peace and order to his country, sadly 
vexed and agitated by the disturbance of 
the recent war. We wished to assist him 
in developing the resources of his native 
land. Those resources were indeed con- 
siderable; resources both above and below 
soil. They were the resources of trade 
and the resources of a naturally indus- 
trious and capable population. What Per- 
sia wanted at the present time was se- 
curity of her frontiers to prevent their 
being crossed by any foe; and internally, 
order and law, the authority of his 
Majesty to be felt in every quarter of his 
country; pacification of the trade routes 
along which she carries goods in ex- 
change for produce with foreign lands. In 
this respect land transport and communi- 
cation were lamentably difficult. Then 
there was the administration of justice 
for her people, and, above all (which was 
the secret of all successful administra- 
tion), a sound and economic finance. 

If his Majesty’s Government with Great 
Britain’s friendly assistance could develop 
the resources to which he had referred, 
Persia had a great future before her. 
Her trade could develop and her soil 
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could be made to sustain a much larger 
population than at present. There was 
no reason why Persia should not recover 
a great and resounding position as one of 
the independent Mussulman nations of the 
world. The o*ject of the present Govern- 
ment—as it was the object of every 
patriotic Eng*ishman—was to assist Per- 
sia in the maintenance of her inde- 
pendence and integrity and to render 
easy the execution of that task. I recall 
—and I see it blazoned on one of the flags 
at the end of this hall—the national em- 
blem of Persia. It is the Lion and the 
Sun. May we not find in that juxta- 
position [concluded Lord Curzon] a 
happy omen; the British Lion stands 
forth as the proud and valiant champion 
of the rights and liberties of Persia. Over 
his shoulders rises the orb of the steadily 
increasing progress and _ prosperity of 
Persia itself. 


THE SHAH'’S REPLY 


The Shah, who responded in French, 
said he was profoundly touched by the 
welcome accorded to him in this ancient 


and historic hall. He continued: 


As representing a new and _ liberal 
régime from which my people expect a 
regeneration of the country, a regenera- 
tion unhappily retarded up to now by 
external influences, I am happy to take 
this opportunity to refer to the strong 
bonds of friendship which have existed 
for so long between Persia and Great 
Britain. This moment is particularly well 
chosen for the strengthening of them, 
thanks to the new spirit of co-operation 
and fraternity between the peoples, con- 
secrated by the League of Nations, which 
guarantees the free development of all 
countries in the full enjoyment of their 
independence and their integrity. 


Not only does Persia, on account of her 
great riches, open a vast field of economic 
enterprise, but, thanks to her geographical 
position in the Middle East, she affords 
the easiest access to the immense re- 
sources of Central Asia. Even as Persia 
in the olden days was the most direct 
road between the West and the East, so 
today she will provide a new and im- 
portant thoroughfare between neighboring 
countries and will bring to the heart of 
Asia the civilizing influence of the West. 
She will serve at the same time to de- 
velop the economic relations between the 
Western Hemisphere and that part of the 
world. 

I have come to your country for the 
purpose of studying your methods, and I 
intend to visit some of those great indus- 
trial centres for which, quite rightly, you 
are famous throughout the world. The 
advancement of the material and social 
progress of my people and the improve- 
ment of their position, are my most cher- 





ished wish, and I am confident that I 
Shall take back with me most valuable 
suggestions and instructive ideas on which 
Wwe can base our program of reform and 
reorganization. 

I express faithfully the feelings of my 
people when I say that Persia is reso- 
lutely determined to co-operate in the 
establishment of law and order in the 
Middle East, a condition which is essen- 
tial to economic relations and commer- 
cial enterprises. Persia is helped in this 
by the removal of certain restrictions 
which hitherto had hindered international 
commerce between her and neighboring 
States. For myself I shall take every 
occasion to advance commercial relations 
by or with my country. 


As a consequence, my attention is spe- 
cially directed to the importance of the 
improvement of the communications by 
the construction of railways and the im- 
provement of roads for motor transports 
—two conditions which are absolutely 
essential for the development of our 
country. My earnest desire will be to 
assist my country to become the inter- 
mediary connecting the industrial coun- 
tries of the West with those of the Middle 
East, which are possessed of such vast 
natural resources. 

After attending various other functions 
the Shah left London a few days later 
to visit various cities of the British 


Isles, including Edinburgh. 
PERSIAN RULER’S CAREER 


Born on Jan. 20, 1898, Ahmed Shah was 
a boy of 9 when he exercised his first im- 
portant duty of statecraft. As heir-ap- 
parent he added his signature to that of 
his father, the Shah Mahomed Ali, to the 
ratification of the newly written Constitu- 
tion drawn up by the Majlis (National 
Assembly) on Western lines. Within two 
years Mahomed Ali lost his throne in 
consequence of his futile attempts to 
stamp out the constitutional system and 
to regain the absolutism of his ancestors. 
On July 18, 1909, Ahmed Shah, then in 
his twelfth year, was proclaimed sov- 
ereign, his father being a refugee at the 
Russian Legation. For five years the boy 
was under the regency, first of Azad-ul- 
Mulk, a member of the royal family, and 
after his death of Nasir-ul-Mulk, a 
man of European education and high 
character. 


His coronation took place with im- 
pressive ceremonial on July 21, 1914, so 
that he attained ruling powers on the 
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very eve of the great war. In the pre- 
ceding five years the administration was 
carried on largely in accordance with the 
views of the Majlis, though considerably 
tempered by the ominous power of Rus- 
sian troops, not only in the “sphere of 
influence ” assigned to the Czarist Gov- 
ernment by the Anglo-Russian Conven- 
tion of 1907, but also in the “ neutral 
sphere.” The Teheran Government was 
most impecunious and the country beyond 
the reach of Russian Cossacks was in a 
state of continuous turbulence. 

These were favorable conditions for 
Teutonic intrigue, which had long been 
active in the region of the Persian Gulf. 
German and Turkish emissaries did their 
utmost to force Persia into an open, or at 
least a covert, breach of the neutrality 
Teheran had declared. The die was def- 
initely cast by the action of the young 
ruler in November, 1915, when there was 
a close trial of strength between the 
hostile powers. Torn by conflicting ad- 
vice, Ahmed Shah, a mere boy of 17, took 
a strong stand for the Allies, and refused 
to leave Teheran to join the German, 
Austrian, and Turkish emissaries wait- 
ing for him six miles away. But fur- 
ther difficulties were created by the sub- 
sequent collapse of Russia, whose troops 
had dealt harshly with the Persians. The 
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situation was not secure from the allied 
point of view until the overthrow of the 
military prestige of the Turk put an end 
once for all to the danger of Turkish 
aggression across the border. 

Though the tendency of some of the 
greybeards in power had been to treat 
the Shah as little more than a figure- 
head, he showed through these critical 
years a growing capacity for statesman- 
ship. His careful education at Teheran, 
mostly by foreign professors, had pro- 
vided him with keys to first-hand study 
of the case of the Allies. 

He knows English and Russian, and 
talks French fluently and accurately, 
though with a marked accent. He has 
shown himself friendly to European in- 
fluences. In appearance he is short and 
stout. He is a good lawn tennis player 
and a _ stanch supporter of outdoor 
sports. As a boy he was much attached 
to his father, and he visited him in his 
exile at Prinkipo when traveling west- 
ward last August. He has had some 
military training at the hands of young 
Persians who had been attached to the 
French Army. There can be no doubt of 
his intention to adhere to constitutional 
rule or of the popularity he has attained, 
while still on the threshold of manhood, 
among his people. 


New Republics in Europe 


The Eastern Europe Review gives the names and population figures of 


ten new Eastern republics as follows: 


Esthonia—47,500 square kilometers, 1,750,000 inhabitants, of whom 93 per 


cent. are Esthonians. 


Latvia—64,196 square kilometers, 2,552,000 inhabitants, of whom 72 per 


cent are Letts. 


Lithuania—125,000 square kilometers, 6,000,000 inhabitants. 
White Russia—300,000 square kilometers, 14,075,000 inhabitants, of whom 


70 per cent. are White Russians. 


Ukraine—800,000 square kilometers, 45,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 72 per 


cent are Ukrainians. 


Kouban—85,000 square miles, 3,500,000 inhabitants. 
North Caucasia—150,000 square kilometers, 4,300,000 inhabitants. 
Azerbaidjan—100,000 square kilometers, 4,500,000 inhabitants, of whom 75 


per cent. are Turko-Tartars. 


Georgia—90,000 square kilometers, 3,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 75 per 


cent. are Georgians. 


Armenia—320,000 square kilometers, 4,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 75 per 


cent are Armenians, 


Inner Aspects of China’s Civil War 


By FELICIEN CHALLAYE 


M. Challaye, a French publicist, made extended visits to China in 1917 and 
1919, each time obtaining interviews with party leaders, and at length completing 
a unique and illuminating study of all the political parties of new China, their 
inter-relations and programs, and the profound differences that have long caused 
the republic to be torn by civil war. The results were contributed to the Revue de 
Paris, Oct. 15, 1919, in an article, “Inner Politics in China.” The present study, 
translated and abridged for CURRENT History from that article, throws new light on 
Chinese parties and leaders, the forces underlying China’s declaration of war on 
Germany, and the main political events of the civil war up to the present period. 


nese politics in its mingling of re- 

mote traditions and ancient na- 

tional customs with institutions 
imitated from Europe and America. 
China, however, is differently situated in 
time and space from Japan. Its civiliza- 
tion is the older, but the introduction of 
European civilization, apart from the 
coast regions, was more recent in China 
than in Japan, and it still remains more 
limited. 

While the Japanese Empire remained 
faithful to tradition, though adhering 
to a Constitution, China suddenly 
leaped from the most retrogressive form 
of government to the most advanced— 
from the empire to the republic. The 
inner politics of modern China is the 
work of parties created on the European 
model, opposing really modern programs, 
but struggling bitterly for material ad- 
vantages of power, at the risk of dis- 
organizing the whole country, according 
to the most immemorial traditions of 
Chinese history. 


Three fundamental tendencies are ob- 
servable in present-day Chinese political 
life, two of which correspond to organ- 
ized parties: (1) The reactionary ten- 
dency, represented, above all, by the 
Manchus, who regret the empire and 
the former advantages which they en- 
joyed; (2) the Shin-pu-tang, or Party 
of Progress, representing the tendency 
of moderate reform, and (3) the Kuo- 
min-tang, or Party of the People, repre- 
senting the tendency of radical and revo- 
lutionary reform. The Shin-pu-tang is 
the successor of the Reform Party, which, 


(CF mer politics resembles Japa- 


under the Manchu rule, through the pa- 
per of its principal representative, Kang 
Yu-wei, demanded a constitutional em- 
pire. The Party of the People origi- 
nated in the secret societies which, under 
the direction of Sun Yat-sen, succeeded 
in replacing the empire by the republic. 
Besides these parties, corresponding to 
profound and enduring tendencies, and 
representing an opposition of ideas, 
there are two other groups, representing 
powerful interests: (1) The military 
group, called in the North, Pei-yang, 
and (2) the Chiao-tung-si, or “ communi- 
cation ” group, representing particularly 
financial and material interests. 


MANCHU REACTIONARIES 


The reactionaries, first of all, are ad- 
herents of the past. They push their at- 
tachment to tradition so far that they re- 
fuse to adopt the modern organization of 
the political party, thus depriving them- 
selves of a useful instrument of action. 
They lament the past, rather than seek 
to revivify or reconstruct it. The 
restoration of the monarchical power, 
made effective at the beginning of July, 
1917, by General Chang Hsun, gave the 
reactionaries more disquietude than sat- 
isfaction. Distrustful of the permanence 
of this new empire, and fearing the se- 
rious consequences to themselves of the 
failure of this bold enterprise, they did 
nothing to support the General who had 
replaced their Emperor on his throne. 
There are all kinds of possibilities in 
China, and even the most clear-sighted 
hesitate to prophesy; but the permanent 
restoration of a Manchu Empire is the 
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one solution which all agree in admitting 
is the most improbable of all. 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


The Shin-pu-tang, or Progressive 
Party, was represented mainly by Liang 
Chi-chao, Minister of Finance, when I 
was passing through Peking, and Tang 
Hua-lung, then Minister of the Interior. 
Liang Chi-chao was born in Kuang Tung 
in 1863. He was early converted to the 
ideas of the Reform Party, which de- 
manded a constitutional monarchy, and 
became the favorite disciple of Kang 
Yu-wei. Forced to flee to Japan after 
the abortive coup d’état of 1898, he pub- 
lished there a Chinese paper with the ob- 
ject of spreading the new revolutionary 
ideas. He returned to China after the 
revolution, edited a paper at Tientsin, 
was named Vice Minister of Justice in 
the first Cabinet of President Yuan 
Shih-kai, but declined to accept office; 
he became Minister of Justice in the 
Hsiung Hsi-ling Cabinet in September, 
1918, and Minister of Finance in the 
Tuan Chi-jui Cabinet of April, 1916. 
He is not only an influential statesman, 
he is also the greatest writer of con- 
temporary China, one of the greatest 
writers of modern China, the author of 
lyrics, dramas, criticisms, and philosoph- 
ical-essays. In subject matter and the 
abundance and diversity of his ideas he 
has been compared to Voltaire, and in 
matters of form, for his light and ele- 
gantly simple style, to Renan. 

Tang Hua-lung was born in Hupé in 
1873, studied law in Japan, was member 
and then President of the Provincial 
Assembly of Hupé, Vice President of the 
National Council, Minister of Education, 
and Minister of the Interior. I had the 
honor of being received by both of these 
leaders of the Progressive Party, in a 
room of their Ministry, furnished in the 
European style. They answered my 
questions courteously, sipping from time 
to time their tea. I give below a sum- 
mary of their statements, which were 
completed, on certain points, by some of 
their political friends. 

The Progressive Party is strongly re- 
publican. It believes in utilizing Euro- 
pean and American institutions, but only 
on a basis of adaptation to China’s tra- 


ditions and conditions. Universal suf- 
frage is only the far-off goal, dependent 
on the development of education, which 
is still extremely low. A Government 
centralized like that of France is advo- 
cated by the party. The United States 
were States before they were united, 
said Mr. Liang, while China has been 
unified for centuries. The decentrali7z> 
tion of the revolution led to 

The army also must be “ nationalized 
This has already been begun by stand 
ardizing uniforms, arms and military 
grades. A limited degree of decentrali- 
zation may be admitted in the case of 
educational instruction and unimportant 
economic matters and the appointment 
of small local functionaries. Popular 
instruction must be encouraged on a 
strong democratic basis. The monetary 
and tax system must be improved. 

From the point of view of forci.;n pol- 
icy, the Shin-pu-tang declares itself in 
favor of the Entente. Liang Chi-chao is 
proud of having been the first of the 
Cabinet to call for the intervention of 
China on the side of the Allies. China 
declared war on Germany, first, because 
Germany showed herself by her acts “ the 
enemy of all mankind,” and also because 
the rights and the interests of China are 
in accord with the essential interests and 
ideals of the Allies. The latter, he de- 
clared, because of their own principles, 
will be obliged to guarantee the integ- 
rity and independence of China. 

Such is the program which the lead- 
ers of the party described to me. The 
Shin-pu-tang fundamentally has the same 
ideal as the Kuo-min-tang, but it wishes 
to realize it by peaceful means. It is 
the party of the juste milieu, which 
wishes progress along the lines of order. 
And Liang Chi-chao sums this difference 
up in a very neat metaphor: “The old 
conservative Mandarins are the past. 
The Kuo-min-tang is the future. But the 
present belongs to the Shin-pu-tang.” 


THE PEOPLE’S PARTY 


As with the Ministers of the Shin-pu- 
tang and their friends, so also I entered 
into touch with the principal representa- 
tives of the People’s Party, the Kuo- 
min-tang, first at Peking and subse- 
quently at Canton. 
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At Peking, one of my friends brought 
together one evening in a hotel room 
four former Ministers, the leaders of 
the Opposition Party, who at that time 
were staying in the capital. I also saw 
several times the main representative of 
an important tendency of the Kuo-min- 
tang, Mr. Tsai Yuan-pei. Mr. Tsai 
was born in 1867 in Che-Kiang. After 
brilliant literary studies he was made a 
member of the Academy of Letters of 
Peking and occupied the post of pro- 
fessor at the Shanghai College, the Na- 
tional Institute of Shanghai, and the 
School of Modern Languages at Peking. 
From 1908 he studied philosophy and 
esthetics in the universities of Berlin 
and Leipzig. On his return to China, 
after the. outbreak of the revolution, he 
was appointed Minister of Education in 
the Provisional Government of Nankin, 
and then in the first republican Cabinet. 
In 1913 he went to France. He is one 
of the founders of the Chinese Society 
of Rational French Education—whose 
object is to diffuse a system of demo- 
cratic instruction for laymen in China on 
the French model, with the aid of France 
—and the Chinese President of the 
Franco-Chinese Educational Society. 

Mr. Tsai, at the time I saw him, was 
rector of the University of Peking. He 
is the author of numerous philosophical 
works and of a Utopistic novel called 
“The Dream of the New Year,” in which 
he expounds a plan for the constitution 
of a harmonious society based on univer- 
sal liberty. Personally he belongs to a 
small group of Chinese who practice 
austere morality, monogamy, vegeta- 
rianism and temperance. 

But the principal representatives of 
the Kuo-min-tang were in Canton. It 
was to that large southern city that the 
members of the Chamber dissolved by 
the Minister, Tuan Chi-jui, withdrew, 
and it was here that they formed a new 
Parliament at the instigation of their 
leader, Sun Yat-sen. 


SUN YAT-SEN 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen was born in the Prov- 
ince of Kuang-Tung in 1866. Educated 
in the College of Honolulu, then at 
Queen’s College in Hongkong, in an at- 
mosphere of European culture, he stud- 
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ied medicine at the Canton Hospital and 
at the School of. Medicine of Honz kong 
He was especially interested in po!i! 
and economc problems, accepted the )o!d 
est solutions, joined the secret society, 
The Triade, and was appointed its Pres- 
ident. On the verge of being arrested at 
Canton he fled to New York, then to 
London, where in broad daylight he was 
seized and imprisoned by members of the 
Chinese Legation; he was released only 
on the intervention of the English au- 
thorities. He lived subsequently in 
Japan, in Singapore, at Saigon, in Chi- 
nese circles converted to revolutionary 
ideas. It was he who formulated the 
program conceived in common. 

Sun Yat-sen, by means of an active 
propaganda, prepared the _ revolution 
which broke out at the end of 1911. On 
Dec. 29, 1911, the delegates of the 
provinces which proclaimed indepen- 
dence named Sun Yat-sen President of 
the republic. But the revolutionists, 


fearing that the triumph of the republic 
could not be effected by their own ef- 


forts, offered the permanent Presidency 
to Yuan Shih-kai, a Mandarin of the old 
régime affiliated with the republican 
cause, who accepted office. Sun Yat-sen 
was appointed by the latter Plenipoten- 
tiary Commissary of the Railways at an 
annual salary of $30,000. Sun Yat-sen 
refused the salary, but consented to un- 
dertake a loan for the railways. In this 
venture he lost much of his prestige, and 
was accused of having “sold out to the 
tyrant.” He opposed Yuan Shih-kai, 
however, when the latter openly mani- 
fested his desire to become dictator and 
even Emperor. Subsequently he also 
opposed Tuan Chi-jui, whom he accused 
of aiming to become dictator. He then 
convoked at Canton the Parliament 
which Tuan Chi-jui dissolved, and was 
named General in Chief of the republi- 
can armies which the rebellious provinces 
of the South raised against the Peking 
Government. 

Unable to see Sun Yat-sen personally 
because of the latter’s illness, I had in- 
terviews with his Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Hoang Ta-wei, with the former 
President of the Senate, Chang Ki, and 
other eminent representatives of the 
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Kuo-min-tang, including the President of 
the Chamber and Wang Chao-min, cele- 
brated for having attempted the life of 
the Regent under the empire. The prin- 
cipal tenets of the party, as I learned 
them from these interviews, were as fol- 
lows: 


AIMS OF PEOPLE’S PARTY 


The Kuo-min-tang, combining  ele- 
ments which we might call radical and 
socialist, is ardently republican; but at 
the present time China is not a republic, 
since the powers do not proceed from the 
people, since the Constitution has been 
violated, since the Parliament has been 
illegally dissolved. “ We have no proper 
form of government,” General Hoang 
said to me, “ since there is no representa- 
tion of the people.” And Chang Ki said 
to me: “The Prime Minister, Tuan 
Chi-jui, lived in Germany at the time of 
Bismarck; he has preserved a keen ad- 
miration for the man and his country; 
he is an autocrat, a Prussian militarist, 
the antithesis of a democrat in the 
French sense.” 


First of all, say the People’s Party, 
the republic must be actually realized, 
the provisional Constitution must be re- 


established, the dissolved Parliament 
which was spontaneously created in Can- 


ton must be reconvened officially in 


Peking. The Constitution to be re-estab- 
lished must not contain the clause of uni- 
versal suffrage. The Kuo-min-tang 
denies that it intends to establish uni- 
versal suffrage immediately, as its op- 
ponents declare. The imperial régime 
has lasted too long, its consequences will 
endure too long: the Chinese people are 
not sufficiently enlightened. Yet even 
now a very wide degree of suffrage may 
be basically established, and every edu- 
cated man, every merchant, every rice- 
owner should have the right to vote, at 
least in the first degree. 

The leaders of the Kuo-min-tang pro- 
test energetically—and those of Canton 
more than those of Peking—against the 
accusation of federalism. “It is for a 
united China that we are struggling,” 
the members of the Parliamentary dele- 
gation told me; “ we are all Chinese, we 
wish to remain Chinese.” Not the North 


and the South, but the partisans of the 
old and new ideas are in conflict. It is 
only because they find more partisans 
in the southern provinces of China that 
the republicans have established their 
centre of activity there. But they are 
working to conquer all China, and they 
declare that they desire to perpetuate a 
united China. 


With regard to foreign policy, like the 
Shin-pu-tang, they favor the Entente, 
condemn Germany, and declare for the 
cause of right as opposed to despotism. 
All the leaders, except Sun Yat-sen, are 
in sympathy with the aims and aspira- 
tions of the Entente; Sun Yat-sen inter- 
vened personally against the declaration 
of war, and is considered an admirer 
and partisan of Germany. The friends 
of Dr. Sun reply that he is only one 
member of the Kuo-min-tang, and that 
on this point he represents only the ideas 
of a very limited number of Germano- 
phil Chinese. On the larger issues the 
members of the Kuo-min-tang say: 
“The Shin-pu-tang is the party of the 
minority of the people; we are the party 
of the majority.” 

Though each of the two parties just 
studied has a program of its own, the 
two groups which have most actual in- 
fluence represent interests and not ideas. 
It is only by analogy and a misuse of 
words that they are also called parties. 
These two further groups are respective- 
ly of the Military “ Party ” and the Com- 
munications “ Party.” 


MILITARY PARTY 


Under the convenient title of the Mili- 
tary Party are grouped the most influ- 
ential Generals, although their attitude 
is often quite opposed, and it is quite im- 
possible to find any link of common ideas. 
The power of these Generals is one of 
the characteristic features of modern 
China, but it is by no means a modern 
development. There have occurred con- 
stantly in the past revolts of Generals 
seeking to make themselves independent 
of the Court and to gain power to satisfy 
their ambitions and their greed. The 
republican cause was won by Chinese 
Generals. The Generals continue to ex- 
ert in republican China a predominant 
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influence. Their armies, even though 
they are maintained by the nation’s re- 
sources, are less in the service of the na- 
tion’s interests than in the service of the 
special interests of their leaders. Often 
composed of former brigands, more 
feared by the great mass of the popula- 
tion than the piratical bands that infest 
the country, these armies are the “ great 
companies ” of modern China. They af- 
ford an excellent means of pressure on 
the Government, which is obliged to fur- 
nish their leaders with the funds neces- 
sary for their support. (These leaders 
are accused of drawing sums of money 
for a greater number of soldiers than 
they have under their command and 
pocketing the difference.) The Govern- 
ment makes every effort to obtain the 
support of certain of these Generals, who 
hold the real power, and the latter link 
their fortune with the fate of one politi- 
cal personage or another. 


In the Pei-yang, the Military Party of 
the North, there were distinguished in 
Peking in October, 1917, the partisans of 
the President of the republic and those 
of the Prime Minister. The President 
of the republic was Fong Kuo-chang. 
Born in the Province of Chih-li in 1863, 
he was alternately under the empire di- 
rector of the College of Nobles, director 
of the Military Council, and chief direc- 
tor of the General Staff. He commanded 
the First Imperial Army, and took Han- 
yang from the revolutionists on Nov. 27, 
1911, for which he won the title of 
Baron and the command of the Imperial 
Guard. Under the republic he was 
named head of the Military Council of 
the President. He abandoned Yuan 
Shih-kai when the latter sought to be- 
come Emperor. He became Vice Presi- 
dent of the republic in October, 1916, 
and succeeded Li Yuan-hong as Presi- 
dent when the latter resigned after the 
coup d’état of July, 1917. 

The President of the Council was then 
General Tuan Chi-jui, the most eminent 
personality of the Military Party of the 
North. Born in the Province of Anhui 
in 1865, he was the principal military 
counselor of Yuan Shih-kai when he was 
Viceroy of Chih-li. He contributed es- 
pecially to modernize and organize on 


European lines the army of Northern 
China. He succeeded Fong Kuo-chang at 
the head of the First Army, and was one 
of the principal Generals who demanded 
the Emperor’s abdication. He was Min- 
ister of War in the first Republican Cab- 
inet, from which he subsequently re- 
signed. Charged in May, 1913, by Yuan 
shih-kai with the Presidency of the 
Council, he renounced office after two 
months and a half and opposed the Pres- 
ident when he sought to become Em- 
peror. They say at Peking that he was 
the only man whom Yuan Shih-kai 
feared; that he escaped several times 
attempts made upon his life; some say 
that he had a share in the mysterious 
death of Yuan Shih-kai. In April, 1916, 
he became Prime Minister. He is con- 
sidered a convinced republican, and even 
his opponents do not question his loyalty 
to the new régime. But they reproach 
him with “despotism,” “ militarism,” 
tendencies toward dictatorship. No one 
denies his energy; many consider him 
the greatest man of action of the re- 
public, and some say the only man of 
action, the only realizer of present-day 
China. 


In the south, the great leaders are 
General Lu Yun-ting—a former pirate 
master of a powerful army and Inspec- 
tor General of Kuang-Tung and Kuang- 
Si—and General Tang Chi-yao, the mas- 
ter of Yunnan, the successor of the re- 
markable military leader and good re- 
publican, General Tsai Ngo. These im- 
portant leaders are accused of wishing 
to establish hereditary fiefs and to in- 
augurate a species of military feudalism 
under the name of republicanism. 


“ COMMUNICATIONS ” GROUP 


The party, or rather group, of Com- 
munications, the Chia-tung-si, is com- 
posed of a certain number of politicians 
and business men who seek to enrich 
themselves through their influence on 
the Government. This group has no 
fixed program, and limits itself to follow- 
ing the dictates of its own interests. A 
former Deputy of Sze-chuen gave me 
this definition of the group: “It is a 
capitalistic party: it steals a great deal 
of money.” The means of action of the 
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group is the Bank of Communications, 
from which its name is derived. It was 
this bank which loaned the President, 
Yuan Shih-kai, the sums necessary for 
the projected restoration of the empire, 
sums which the republic is now reim- 
bursing. 

Under Yuan Shih-kai the principal 
representative of the group was Liang 
Cheu-yi, born in in Kuang-Tung in 1858, 
who was alternately in charge of the 
Bureau of Communications, the railway 
service, the Bank of Communications, 
the Ministry of Communications. He 
was the General Secretary and financial 
agent of Yuan Shih-kai. He compro- 
mised himself to such an extent that at 
the death of the dictator he was com- 
pelled to flee to Japan. In October, 
1917, the leader of the group was Tsao 
Ju-lin, born in 1876 in Kuang-Su, one 
of the first Chinese students who studied 
in Japan, a man who knows Japanese 
thoroughly, Vice Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1913, Minister of Communica- 
tions from April, 1916. I do not believe 
that there is a more unpopular man in 
China. He was considered by many as 
being the agent of the Japanese in the 
Cabinet of Tuan Chi-jui. Certain papers 
publish the sums which he is said to have 
received from them (amounting to a 
million dollars) for obtaining for the 
Japanese company the German and Aus- 
trian ships interned by China. The press 
coldly announced that certain members 
of the secret society, Rather Death Than 
Slavery, had arrived at Peking to kill 
Mr. Tsao and his accomplices, who, it 
was said, were unable to protest other- 
wise against his selling China out to the 
nationals of a foreign power. 


PARTIES IN POLITICS 


[After having thus analyzed the ideas and 
tendencies of the various parties or groups, 
M. Challaye stuaies their reciprocal rela- 
tions in the complexity of Chinese political 
life, and gives an interpretation of matters 
now a record of history in the light of inter- 
party oppositions and jealousies. Briefly 
this interplay of political forces may be 
summed up as follows:] 


The decision to break diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany, after her failure 
te answer China’s protest against the 
submarine war, was taken by the Cabinet 
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of Tuan Chi-jui in March, 1917, at the 
specific request of the leaders of the 
two main parties in the Ministry, Liang 
Chi-chao of the Shin-pu-tang, and Chang 
Yu-tseng and Ku Tsung-sui of the Kuo- 
min-tang. The further step of declaring 
war officially was opposed by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the revolutionary leader of the 
latter party, who, influenced by Ger- 
many, as some charge, or at least by his 
pro-German sympathies, as well as by 
his suspicions of Tuan Chi-jui’s inten- 
tions of becoming dictator, argued pub- 
licly that China should content herself 
with breaking relations and should not 
go to war, and addressed an appeal to 
Lloyd George, invoking the fear of Chi- 
nese hatred of foreigners and a Ma- 
hometan-Chinese outbreak. 

Tuan, thereupon, fearing that the Kuo- 
min-tang would oppose the declaration of 
war on Germany, at Sun Yat-sen’s urg- 
ing, convoked a number of Generals in 
Peking in May, and had all Parlia- 
mentary deputies opposed to war hissed 
down by his paid partisans. The Min- 
isters of the People’s Party withdrew 
from office, but the Parliament, moved 
by opposition to Tuan’s projected dicta- 
torship and his arbitrary methods, re- 
fused to vote the declaration of war. At 
this juncture the President of the Re- 
public stepped in and dismissed Tuan, 
and called on Wu Ting-fang and then on 
Li King-si to form a new Cabinet, there- 
by evoking a strong protest from the 
Military Governors, who demanded 
Tuan’s recall- and the dissolution of 
Parliament and proclaimed their respec- 
tive provinces independent. An advance 
on Peking and the restoration of the 
empire was also threatened. 


COUP OF GENERAL CHANG 


Then came the coup of General Chang 
Hsiun, the commander of the imperial 
troops during the revolution, who had 
withdrawn with 30,000 men to the fron- 
tiers of Shantung, Kuang-su, and Ngan- 
hoei, and who, on the pretext of mediation 
between the President and the rebellious 
Generals, entered Peking with several 
thousand soldiers, who wore the queue 
and smoked opium contrary to the 
edicts, demanded and obtained the dis- 
solution of Parliament from the Pres- 
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ident, and on the Ministers’ refusal to 
approve this act had the decree counter- 
signed by the commander of gendarmes, 
whom he named Premier for this especial 
purpose. Pushed on by Germany, who 
had financed his expedition, on July 1 
General Chang proclaimed Pu Yi, a boy 
of eleven years, Emperor before the 
frightened Manchus. This coup, however, 
ended in disastrous failure; Chang was 
abandoned by all his supporters, and 
Tuan himself at the head of a large army 
entered Peking, drove Chang’s troops out 
in confusion, and Chang himself was 
forced to take refuge in the Dutch em- 
bassy. 

Fong Kuo-chang, the former Vice 
President, assumed the Presidency. Tuan 
then called to office the leaders of the 
Shin-pu-tang, Liang Chi-chao, and Tang 
Hua-long, and Tsao Ju-lin of the Com- 
munications group, formed a Cabinet, in 
which he himself represented the Mili- 
tary Party of the North, on a coalition 
basis, from which only the leaders of the 
People’s Party were excluded, and pro- 
ceeded to rule without a Parliament. He 
pushed through the declaration of war 
on Germany, which was made on Aug. 
14. The Kuo-min-tang, however, from 
the middle of July contested his author- 
ity, declared his Ministry illegal, and 
sent an appeal to France and other dem- 
ocratic countries to aid the cause of the 
republicans against Chinese military 
rule. 


THE SOUTH REVOLTS 


Subsequently, on Aug. 25, 1917, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, supported by leaders of the 
navy, convoked the dissolved Parliament 
at Canton; a military Government was 
organized, and Dr. Sun himself was 
made General in Chief of the army of 
opposition. War with Germany was also 
approved by this Canton Government. 


The arbitrary procedure of Tuan, 
however, led the new President to estab- 
lish secret relations with the new Gov- 
ernment, and the opposition to Tuan be- 
came so strong in various quarters that 
on Nov. 17, 1917, Tuan was virtually 
forced to hand in his resignation. The 
President then named General Chang 
Che-tseng to take Tuan’s place, who, on 


taking office, naively admitted his com- 
plete ignorance of the duties to which he 
had been assigned, and further declared 
that he had learned that all things were 
impossible for mankind. One of his most 
useful acts was to appoint Lu Cheng- 
hsiang, a distinguished linguist and dip- 
lomat of European training, as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The tendency of the 
new Cabinet was to make peace with the 
Southern Government, though influenced 
by the Military Party, which demanded 
war to the bitter end. At the end of 
December, nevertheless, the President 
signed a decree suspending hostilities. 
Since this time the deadlock between the 
two opposing Governments has con- 
tinued, the Peking Government declining 
to recall the old Parliament and the Can- 
ton Government refusing to admit the 
election of a new Parliament. 


EFFORTS TO RECONCILE 


It will be remembered that a confer- 
ence held at Shanghai during the first 
months of 1919 tried to reconcile the 
political parties violently opposed in 
China. Representatives of the North and 
South, delegates from Peking and Can- 
ton, respectively, tried vainly to find a 
ground of agreement and arrange a com- 
promise. Negotiations were alternately 
broken off and resumed. The honest- 
minded President, Hsu Chu-chang, had 
made every effort to bring about an un- 
derstanding indispensable to the re-es- 
tablishment of order and progress in the 
country, and the great allied powers had 
intervened to advise the reaching of such 
an understanding. Their last action in 
this regard was taken in August, 1919. 
The Minister of Great Britain at Peking, 
Sir John Jordan, dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps, at that time handed to the Pres- 
ident of the Chinese Republic a memor- 
andum in which Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Italy, and Japan ex- 
pressed their wish for a speedy peace be- 
tween the North and the South; mean- 
while the memorandum voiced the hope 
that hostilities would not be resumed. 

The question of Shantung might have 
and should have brought about an un- 
derstanding between the Chinese of all 
parties. The solution of this. problem 
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offered by the Peace Conference was 
troubling China deeply when I crossed 
the country for the second time in May, 
1919. From one end of the country to 
the other the Chinese were aroused by 
this decision. In all legations and con- 
sulates of .friendly nations patriotic 
people gave utterance to novol protests. 
Manifestations occurred everywhere; the 
boycott of all Japanese products was 
everywhere announced. One might have 
believed that the common sorrow would 
have brought the conflicting parties 
nearer. On the contrary, it separated 
them still more: the defeat of the Peking 
Government’s policy exasperated the 
Canton Parliamentarians, and offered 
them an excellent opportunity to renew 
their opposition. Meanwhile China re- 
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mains disunited and disorganized by this 
interparty strife, and exposed to the 
danger of falling a victim to the first 
strong power that attacks her independ- 
ent existence as a nation. This is the 
greater pity, because of the remarkable 
progress that China has made in the 
last decades, and still is making, despite 
the heavy handicap of a dual Govern- 
ment and a state of civil war between 
the two most important sections of the 
country. The younger elements of all 
parties and sympathies are accomplish- 
ing this evolution, and in this transfor- 
mation China must be helped by the mod- 
ern powers, by her allies of Europe and 
America, and even by Japan. But this 
assistance must free and not enslave 
her. China must have her chance. 


Forces Behind Japan’s Imperialism. 
By PUTNAM WEALE 


[AuTHOR oF ‘‘ THE FIGHT FOR THE REPUBLIC IN CHINA’’] 


O have an adequate appreciation 
of Japanese policy today, as in 
the past, it is necessary to set 


down in the very centre of the 
canvas one fact and always to remem- 


ber it. It is that the Clans of Choshu 
and Satsuma, which carried out the so- 
called Restoration of the Meiji Emperor 
in 1868, not only fought their way to 
power solely by the use of the sword, but 
are today as solidly intrenched in the 
old Tokugawa capital as they were half 
a century ago. 

It is indeed no exaggeration to declare 
that the power of the clans since 1905 
has been increased and that they hold 
the imperial family and the Ministry of 
the day so firmly. in their grasp that 
both are prisoners. The incumbents of 
the two supreme Cabinet offices—su- 
preme in the sense that they overtop 
the others—the Choshn Minister of War 
and the Satsuma Minister of the Navy, 
not only have the right of audience at 
any time but, as has been recently dis- 
closed, have established since 1908 the 
iron rule that no civil functionary of any 
description may be present when they 
report to the Emperor. 


As an additional guarantee, there are 
the old regulations which prescribe that 
both appointees shall be officers on the 
active list, thus making them virtually 
independent of Cabinet changes, as each 
new Ministry must bargain with the 
army and navy chiefs before an office- 
holder is provided. The Prime Minister 
is thus quite powerless to control them. 
The limited intervention in Siberia in 
1918 clearly proves this, for the civil 
authorities were honest in their arrange- 
ment with the United States to send only 
7,500 troops, the army chiefs of their 
own volition deliberately changing this 
to 70,000 men and defying the Cabinet to 
interfere. 

The budgeting for both services is 
likewise practically independent of the 
civil budget, a system having been 
evolved whereby expenditure for expan- 
sions of the services is spread over a 
long period of years and placed beyond 
the control of the Treasury, large addi- 
tional funds often being spent which the 
Audit Office, established under the Con- 
stitution, is powerless to recover. Inas- 
much as the only authorities in practice 
superior to these two Ministers—the 
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Genro or Elder Statesmen—are mainly 
composed of military clan leaders such 
as Prince Yamagata, it can be said that 
there is today in full vigor in Japan, in 
spite of the new industrial conditions, a 
replica of the Shogunate, with this res- 
ervation—that the double-capital system 
of yore has been abolished and all power 
concentrated at the gates of the Imperial 
Palace in Tokio. 


NO POPULAR CONTROL 


The franchise, even with the recent 
lowering of voters’ qualifications to the 
payment of direct taxes amounting to 
$1.50 per annum, is limited to 3,500,000 
persons out of a total population of 60,- 
000,000, the device: of the direct-tax 
qualification disfranchising most of the 
modernized urban population and con- 
centrating the vote in the conservative 
country districts, tens of thousands of 
educated men paying no direct taxes at 
all. Furthermore, the Cabinet, under the 
Constitution, is not responsible to the 
Diet; that is to say, it has no direct re- 
sponsibility whatsoever toward the peo- 
ple’s representatives in the lower house, 
an adverse vote simply bringing about a 
forced dissolution of the whole Diet by 
imperial rescript. This has happened so 
often that it has become a commonplace. 

Moreover, by an article deliberately in- 
troduced into the Constitution, it is spe- 
cifically provided that when the budget 
has not been voted by the Diet the budget 
of the preceding year is automatically 
enacted by the Ministry. Thus there are 
three deliberately devised checks to pre- 
vent the people from exercising control. 
A Ministry responsible only to the Em- 
peror; a limited franchise concentrating 
the vote in the agrarian districts; a de- 
vice whereby the essential prerogative 
of every popular chamber, the money 
power, is deliberately taken out of the 
hands of Representatives. * * * Su- 
perimposed on these civil disabilities you 
have an all-powerful military autocracy 
of the nature already described. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN POLICY 


The foreign policy of Japan is based 
on power-politics in a conscious and 
well-thought-out effort to crush and as- 
similate all neighboring peoples. This is 
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the considered policy in Korea in spite of 
the great passive resistance movement of 
the present year and the brutal suppres- 
sion by soldiery, which has aroused so 
much ‘indignation throughout the world. 
Although all newspapers in the Far East 
now agree that assimilation of the 
Korean people is a physical and moral 
impossibility, the Japanese do not relax 
their efforts to bludgeon the national 
consciousness of the Koreans into insen- 
sibility, disregarding the argument that 
it would be child’s play to work out a 
system whereby “the subject-nation ” 
would be conciliated by a modified form 
of autonomy. 


In reply to the assertion that there is 
“a civil war in China every week,’ the 
plain fact is that there has been very 
little fighting in China since Yuan Shih- 
kai died, three and a half years ago, the 
marshaling of the rival forces of north 
and south over the constitutional issue 
having been attended by slight blood- 
shed, comparatively speaking, the great- 
est harm being economic and moral. 
When we remember that the populations 
of Europe and China are roughly equal 
(440,000,000) and their areas practically 
the same, an accurate statistical survey 
would probably show that in spite of the 
armed posture of the northern and south- 
ern provinces the actual loss of life due 
to battle during the last three years has 
been smaller per hundred million than 
the normal loss of life for the whole of 
Europe by murder. 


But, as in mediaeval Italy, armies 
manoeuvre backward and forward as 
“political gestures” rather than to de- 
stroy their fellows. It is this which has 
been largely responsible for the accounts 
of battles that have never been fought 
and for the slaughter of thousands who 
are still peacefully living the lotus life. 
And that this sensational journalism has 
been promoted by Japan is self-evident 
when the réle her soldiers play as ad- 
vance agents is duly considered. 


INFILTRATION TACTICS 


It is supremely important to get the 
idea that the Japanese soldier is an ad- 
vance agent firmly fixed to understand 
that the tactics followed are the Luden- 





FORCES BEHIND JAPAN’S IMPERIALISM 


dorff battle tactics of the period March- 
July, 1918, namely, infiltration—i. e., 
pushing in in small numbers to find weak 
spots, and then by means of these small 
groups turning the main positions. For 
fifteen years—ever since the Russo-Jap- 
anese war—Japan has always pushed 
soldiers into every troubled situation 
and then attempted to exploit the crisis 
politically, commercially, and economic- 
ally in any way that has seemed feas- 
ible. Thus she maintains today in Han- 
kow, 600 miles up the Yangtze River, 
one infantry battalion with machine-gun 
detachments absolutely illegally, these 
men having been landed nearly eight 
years ago during the revolution of 1911- 
12, although a few days before they 
arrived a commission of foreign naval of- 
ficers at that port, presided over by the 
ranking Japanese Admiral, had officially 
announced that no further protection 
from foreign detachments was needed. 

The files of the State Department in 
Washington can be consulted for offi- 
cial confirmation of this singular fact, 
which in an almost perfect illustration 
of the working of Japanese policy. Had 
Great Britain protested in 1912 at this 
invasion of her “ sphere of influence,” as 
it was then the fashion to call it, Japan 
would have retreated, pointing to the de- 
cision of the Naval Council, presided over 
by her Admiral, as the binding one for 
her, the other Leing “a mistake.” But 
as there was no British protest, the in- 
fantry battalion remains in 1919 pre- 
cisely where it was placed in 1912. And 
it will still be there in 1929, unless China 
fights, or alternately unless the world 
takes the Far Eastern problem more 
seriously. 


JAPAN POLITICALLY ISOLATED 


And this is precisely why the Tokio 
War Office sent 70,000 men to Siberia 
instead of 7,500, as had been agreed upon 
at Washington. For the Japanese Gen- 
eral Staff is so hidebound and so blinded 
by its power that it has not yet caught 
sight of the fact that the collapse of all 
the military empires of the world has 
automatically isolated Japan, and that 
exploiting situations by this method of 
infiltration may yet bring an ugly cor- 
rective from sea power, if it does not 
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lead to internal explosions owing to the 
growing labor crisis in Japan due to the 
great rise in prices. 

It was the late Herbert Spencer who 
many years ago wrote a letter to the 
Japanese strongly counseling them not 
to allow foreign ownership of land in 
Japan,* as, in his opinion, if they did so 
foreigners would gradually buy up the 
country, the Japanese being weaker than 
white men and unable to resist their 
pressure and their superior organization. 
This letter is the secret of Japanese 
policy in China. 

For, given a true open door and true 
equal opportunity, the Japanese know 
that three things must infallibly occur 
in China before many years have passed: 
First, that Western nations will supply 
capital and equipment at a far more 
rapid speed than Japan can do, and 
therefore will outstrip her; secondly, that 
the effect of this will be that in open 
competition, with their superior banking 
and industrial facilities and their abun- 
dant supplies of raw materials, Western 
nations will command the market with 
better and, relatively speaking, cheaper 
goods; third, and most important, that 
the Chinese, being apt pupils and good 
workers by hand and by machine, and 
very excellent accumulators of wealth, 
will in the end acquire by purchase all 
established Western interests, the net 
effect at the end of the present genera- 
tion—say by 1940—being that China, 
with her teeming population, which is 
now increasing at the rate of 38,000,000 
every decennium, will be the dominating 
power in Eastern Asia—commercially, 
economically, politically. 

This is the secret of Korea, Manchuria, 
and Shantung. The whole policy of 
Japan since 1905 and the Russian war 
has been a last desperate mistaken at- 
tempt to be saved, as she thinks, from 
being cast back into the sea by climbing 
on China’s back and holding on there 
like grim death. Every move made by 


* The Tokio newspaper, Nitchi Nitchi, an- 


nounced on Dec. 1919, that the revised 
Land Ownership bill to be offered by the 
Government in the Diet early in the new 
year removes practically all Jimitations on 
foreign ownership of real estate in Japan. 
The new law is announced as a step toward 
fuller harmony with modern international 
principles —EDITOR. 
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her during the world war to prevent 
China from participating in the struggle 
has been dictated by this policy; for that 
Japan is destined to fall back in the 
international race and resume the posi- 
tion she occupied prior to 1894 is certain 
unless there are great revolutionary 
changes in her constitutional structure 
and a complete destruction of her mili- 
tarism. 


OVERFLOW OF POPULATION 


There is a last point, which has some 
significance—the implication that since 
Japan is excluded from directing her 
emigration to the white man’s lands she 
must huve a quid pro quo. 


This statement is as misleading as the 
rest, for the assumption is that her pop- 
ulation must overflow in some direction. 
The plain fact is that in fifteen years 
she has sent less than 350,000 emigrants 
to Korea and that in other eastern re- 
gions, notably Formosa, Japanese appear 
to be actually decreasing. Why is this? 
Because it is the presence of the white 
man, the development work he has put 
in, and the great markets and high wages 
in his countries, which are attractive to 
the Japanese—not the land as land. That 
is to say, if California and Australia 
were today totally uninhabited, no Japa- 
nese of any sort would ever think of go- 


ing to them. It is the white man and 


his wealth that form the attraction. This 
magnet has nothing to do with the over- 
spill of Japanese population, which is 
still far less dense than in many indus- 
trialized regions of Europe. That the 


Japanese as a man is congenitally disin- 
clined to go abroad is proved by the em- 
bittering experience of the colonization 
companies in Brazil and other South 
American countries. 

Finally, China is changing, not fast 
but slow and surely. Her commerce and 
industries are creeping up; her education 
is improving; the student classes are in- 
fluencing public opinion more and more; 
her communications are on the eve of 
a vast development. This year her com- 
merce will exceed $2,000,000,000 for the 
first time in her history. She has now 
fifty complete cotton mills on order, and 
when these are added to the seventy al- 
ready working a chain of mills from Tien- 
tsin to Shanghai will be throbbing with 
life, and the cotton industry will be well 
established in the cotton-growing areas. 

China’s political reorganization depends 
upon her industrial awakening; it is the 
growth of the coal and iron trade, now 
commencing on a heavy scale, and the 
building of railways and hard-surface 
roads which will insure her stability and 
her peace, much more than making of 
paper constitutions or agreements be- 
tween political leaders. It has been in- 
dustrial backwardness, the absence of 
modern communications, and the non- 
development of a modern credit system, 
coupled with the double-dealing of Japan, 
which have led to “ civil wars ”—really 
armed provincial rioting. To talk of 
Japan as the master of the destiny of 
Asia is a pre-war conception of the 
period 1911-13, remembering that Japan 
cannot even control Korea. 
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Torture of Prisoners in Korea 





Evils Under Japanese Rule 


Dr. Frank W. Schofield contributed to the Seoul Press in October, 1919, an 
article in regard to the prevailing custom of torturing Korean prisoners to make 
them confess. After professing his faith in the promises of reform made by the 
present Japanese Governor General of Korea, and after remarking that the higher 
officiuls seemed to be unaware of the barbarous methods of their subordinates, Dr. 


Schofield continued: 


NE of the highest officials in the 
QO Police Department, when asked 
why he did not employ torture to 
find out who had burned the Christian 
churches, absolutely denied the existence 
of torture in the police system of Korea. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the high 
officials in the Police and Judiciary De- 
partments should be made fully cognizant 
of the fact. This is the more imperative 
because of the attitude of the under offi- 
cials who believe torture to be necessary. 
Recently a Judge when speaking on the 
subject of torture said that he deplored 
its existence, as it made the administra- 
tion of justice difficult at times, yet he 
continued, “Torture is an old Korean 
custom, and the Korean will frequently 
only tell the truth when placed under 
torture.” The fact is that the Koreans 
rarely tell the truth when tortured, but 
merely say what the torturer demands 
of them. * * * 

For the information of those officials 
who are unaware of the existence of 
torture I will mention a few of the most 
common forms used by the police. 

Suspending the body from the ceiling 
by a cord tied around the middle finger, 
the toes just touching the ground; sus- 
pending in a similar way with the cord 
tied around ‘the wrists; suspending or 
merely lifting the body by a cord tied to 
the wrists after the hands have been first 
tied behind the back; squeezing the body 
in a box, the sides of which can be made 
to draw in equally; holding in a fixed 
position and pouring water over the face 
until the person almost suffocates; burn- 
ing the body with red-hot irons; placing 
a heavy stick above the ankles, the per- 
son being in a kneeling position, and two 
policemen standing one on either end of 
the projecting stick, which almost causes 





dislocation of the ankle joints; pricking 
the body with small sharp splints; twist- 
ing the joints till they almost dislocate; 
placing some solid object between the 
fingers and then tightly squeezing the 
hand; beating over the head and body 
until unconscious; refusal to give water 
until, as in some cases, the prisoner is 
forced to drink his own urine; stripping 
of women. These and many more forms 
of torture which the writer has not been 
able satisfactorily to verify are frequent- 
ly practiced by the police on suspected 
criminals. 

The strongest argument against tor- 
ture is that it is inhumane and has long 
since been abolished in all civilized coun- 
tries. In what other civilized coyntry ex- 
cept Japan do prisoners constantly state 
to the Judge that the evidence being 
brought against them is false and was 
extorted under torture? Apart from be- 
ing inhumane, torture results in gross in- 
justice. When a prisoner is under tor- 
ture he will not only make false state- 
ments with regard to himself, but also 
with regard to other innocent people. 
While I was informed by a Judge that 
few innocent people are finally con- 
demned because of such false testimony, 
yet many suffer detention and other in- 
justices. Spies and torture form the 
stronghold of the police system of Korea, 
the police relying upon these two agen- 
cies instead of learning the native lan- 
guage and studying the methods em- 
ployed by European detectives. 

In closing I briefly cite two cases 
which have been satisfactorily authenti- 
cated by the writer. 

In one case a young man of about 19 
was beaten unconscious three times in 
six days and burned once with a red-hot 
iron. This was done to make the young 
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man divulge where the Independence 
newspaper was being printed. Having 
taken an oath of secrecy he refused to 
tell. When I last saw this young man 
he was a physical wreck. 

The other is the case of a student who 
had been arrested no less than three 
times in the last six months and various 
charges brought against him. On one 
occasion the police found a letter in his 
pocket which, after falsely translating 
into Japanese, they used as evidence 
against him. He absolutely denied the 
truth of one sentence which the police 
had added to the letter, stating that he 
was connected with the Independence 
movement. He demanded that the origi- 
nal letter be produced, so that he could 
prove his innocence. This the police re- 
fused to do, and continued to beat him, 
trying to obtain a false confession that 
would only result in his own condemna- 
tion. After beating him until he was 
unconscious the police desisted, realizing 
that their efforts had failed. A few days 
later they tried another method; the 
young man was informed that a for- 





eigner while under police examination 
had admitted that he—the prisoner—was 
connected with the Independence move- 
ment. But the young man stood firm, 
and, although severely beaten, refused to 
tell a lie that would most likely result in 
his imprisonment. After being detained 
for sixteen days and beaten three times 
he was released as innocent. 

About ten days ago—since the reform 
of the police administration—he was 
again arrested and this time subjected to 
torture. He was made to kneel on the 
ground, his hands tied behind his back, 
then a cord was placed around his wrists 
which when pulled upward by the police 
almost caused dislocation of the shoulder 
joint. The man, being innocent, received 
his discharge a day or two later. 

I could cite several cases which clearly 
show that instead of getting the truth 
the torturer generally extorts from his 


. victim lies. * * * Ought not the police 


system to be further reformed so that 
innocent and guilty people alike might. be 
saved from the terrible cruelties of the 
police “ preliminary examination ”? 


REMEMBRANCE 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


{On the first anniversary of Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1919, every city and village 
throughout the British Isles paid a unique tribute to the allied dead. At the stroke of 11 
o’clock everybody stood silent and uncovered for two minutes, wherever he happened to be. 
This impressive memorial, known as ‘‘ the great silence,’’ is the theme of Mr. Begbie’s poem, 
which appeared that day in The London Chronicle:] 


Stay the hammer, stay the wheel, 
Stay the arm, and bow the head; 
Silently let every place 
Take the roll-call of its Dead. 


By the furnace, at the forge, 
In the dark mines lantern-lit, 
These two moments fall like drops 
Cooling Dives in his pit. 


Silent lie our British Isles 
On the bosom of the sea, 
Silent while two minutes knit 

Time into Eternity. 


While from Heaven fall the thoughts 
Of our loved ones and our brave, 
Blessing work they left to us 
In the land they died to save. 


Stay the thunder of the mill, 
Stay the needle, stay the pen; 

Britain prays. Arise, and make 
Work her seven-fold Amen— 


Work, to fill their parents’ store: 
Work, to clear their children’s way: 

Work, to make their dying dreams 
The sunrise of a nobler day. 


_ 


INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS 
ON CURRENT EVENTS 


[Austrian Cartoon] 


The Hunger-Peace 
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—From Die Muskete, Vienna 


“Take a ride, Sir?” 





[American Cartoon] 


The Dawn of a New Day Is Often a Cold, 


—From The Brooklyn Eagle 
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[Spanish Cartoon] 





| The Profiteer as God of Provisions 
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—Esquella, Barcelona 





“You have had increases in wages. You have gained the eight-hour day. 
What else do you want?” 
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[American Cartoons] 


The Adjournment of Columbia and the Prince of 
Congress 
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‘osb —San Francisco Bulletin 
‘**That hired man’s quit again, and the ** Good-bye, Prince Chap—I hope we shall 
wood ain’t sawed!’’ always be good friends ’”’ 


A Pick to Open the Lock A “Closed” Shop 


—Brooklyn Eagle 
—Dayton News 





[English Cartoon] 


The Man in the 


—Pall Mall Gazette, London 
Mr. MIDDLECLASS: “ Well, it’s not much protection in a storm like this, but 
I'll have to put the old gamp up again!” 


[American Cartoons] 


And We Also Have Class One of Those No Limit 


Brooklyn Eagle —New York Tribune 








-—From Nebelspalter, Zurich 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


The Collapsing Peace 
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It is the Peace 
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[German Cartoon] 


The Effect in Heaven 
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In the heavenly spheres they are all holding their noses. 
eaty that smells to heaven 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 


The Downfall of Bolshevism 


—From De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 


ATLAS-BOLSHEVIK: “If I can’t keep it up it will flatten me” 
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—Dayton News 
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[Austrian Cartoon] 


Unpopular Diplomacy 
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“ What is all that noise?” 


“The latest Austrian diplomats are shouting their revelations about Austria’s 
having begun the war” 


CLEMENCEAU: “In that case we had better stiffen the Austrian peace terms” 


[Italian Cartoon] 
Unnecessary Trouble 
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ADJUTANT: 
PRESIDENT 


** What steps shall we take? ’”’ 
Italy ”’ 


—From I1 420, Florence 
Witson: ‘‘I have come to starve Italy ”’ 
Witson: ‘‘ We will PROFITEER : 


‘Don’t trouble yourself; 
am attending to that’”’ 


starve 
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[American Cartoons] 


“A Banner With This A Reckless Performance 
Strange Device” 


a anes? 


—New York World. 
—New York World 


While He’s Keeping Her Out 


—From The New York Times 





[American Cartoons] 


Marriage on the Senate Plan “Aw-w, Look What You 
Went an’ Done!”’ 
Til endure, a 
€ tear sexes for 
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—Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


Unpalatable Medicine 
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=—San Francisco Chronicle San Francisco Chronicle 





[Spanish Cartoon] [Dutch Cartoon] 


An Admirer The Children of 


—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


The God of War is a jealous god. 
He punishes mankind even to the 
second and third generation. 


—Esquella, Barcelona 
“Thanks to thee, Aviation, the Uni- 
versal Graveyard has increased its 
population ” 


















[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


The Erlkoenig Up to Date 





—From N ebelepaiter, "Zurich 
Who rides so late through the night so wild? 

Wilson it is with his young Peace child. 

Onward he hurries with his little pal— 


To get him into a hospital! 


[German Cartoon] [Spanish Cartoon] 
oa Mistress of the World 
France and Race Suicide Ze aX 
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CLEMENCEAU : ‘“‘France expects 
stork to do its duty ’”’ earth! 


now ”’ 


HUNGER 1T0 MyiirarismM: ‘Get off the 
You’ve had your turn—it’s mine 


[Spanish Cartoon] 


Modern Problems and Their Solution 


THE TRANSPORT 
PROBLEM 
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THE TAILOR PROBLEM 


—Brom Esquella, Barcelona 





[American Cartoons] 


The Red: “Let’s Go to the They Can’t Get By With 
That Kind of Stuff 
With This Bird! 


Do 


( uf, 5 
—Brooklyn Eagle A 


The Quicker and Harder, the 
Better 


—New Tribune, Duluth 


UnNcLE SAM: ‘‘ Free, but with reserva- 


St. Louis Republic tions. Get out!” 





